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DE SCRIPTION 
'OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


CUMBERLAND. 


KEXRUMBE RLAND. is divided into bao | 
BY C I parts, called Wards; namely, Cumber- 
Ne land Ward, North Allerdale, South Al- 
7 N lerdale, which two Wards are ſeparated 
by the river Derwent, one being above and the 
other below it; Leth Ward and Eſkdale Ward. 
No other county is divided in this manner; but 
the meaning of the word ward may eaſily be 
known: for Cumberland being ſituated on the bor- 

ders, betwixt England and. Scotland, we may 
well imagine, that watch and ward were con- 

Kantly kept, for ſecuring the frontiers, the moſt 

natural diviſion of the county therefore was into 

wards or guards; and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
that the inhabitants of the ſeveral wards by turns 

did duty on the borders, and perhaps defended the 
wall ſo well known to croſs this county. A great 

deal of land has formerly been held in England by 
Caſtleward, and this county might probably have 
enjoyed particular i immunities for undertaking the 
defence of the borders. ä 
A 2 ä 
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There is one city in Cumberland, namely, Car- 
liſle, and the fourteen market towns following, 
Cockermouth, Abbey Holm, Alſtonmore, Bootle, 
Brampton, Egremont, Ireby, Keſwick, Kirk- 
oſwald, Langtown, Penwith, Ravenglaſs, W hite- 
haven and Wigton. There are about ninety pa- 
Tiſhes in the county, which lies in the province of 
York, and dioceſes of Cheſter and Carlifle, ſend- 
Ing ſix members to parliament ; namely, two re- 
preſentatives for the county, two for the city of 
__ Carliſle, and the ſame number for Cockermouth. 
This county gave the title of Earl to the Clif- 
fords ; the third earl of which family, juſtly re- 
nowned for his naval exploits, dying in 1605, 
was ſucceeded by Francis his brother, and he by 
Francis his ſon, who left iſſue only a daughter, ſo 


that the title became extinct in 1643. Prince 


George of Denmark, ſpouſe of queen Anne, was 
created duke of Cumberland, and the title had 
been alſo borne by Rupert, prince palatine of the 
Rhine. It was afterwards enjoyed by his late 
royal highneſs prince William, ſecond ſon of his 
late majeſty, as it is now by his royal highneſs 
Henry F rederick, his majeſty's brother, 


We ſhall now proceed to give ſome account of 


the principal places in the county of Cumberland, 


according to their ſituation with 85 to the 


„ 
On len this county by the road which 

leads from Ulverſton in Lancaſhire, we come to 
Mi1LLumM town and caſtle, which are fituated near 
the moſt ſouthern borders of the county. Fhis 
was the lordſhip of Godard de Boyvil, who built 
the caſtle, of which there are ſtill ſome remains, 


and from whom was deſcended Arthur, from 


hence ſurnamed de Millum. 
About three miles to the north-weſt of Millum 
is BOOTLE, or Bow TELL, which 1 is ſituated five 
miles £ 


Ku AND 2 
miles ſouth of Ravenglaſs, near the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of the county. This was formerly the in- 
heritance of the Cowplands, who held it ſoon af- 
ter the conqueſt, giving name to this extremity of 
the county. It is but a ſmall town; it has an 
inconſiderable market on Wedneſdays, and two 
annual fairs, namely, on April 5, and Septem- 
ber 24, for cloth. and corn. 
Five miles north of Bootle is RAvENGLASS, 
which is ſeated twelve miles ſouth-ſouth-eaſt of 
Egremont, twenty-ſix weſt of Ambleſide, and 
272 north-weſt: of London. It is a well-built 
town, ſituated between the Eſk, Irt and Mute, 
and the Eſk and Mute falling here into the ſea, 
form a good harbour for ſhips ; the inhabitants 
have a conſiderable trade and fiſhery, with the 
privilege of taking wood from the royal foreſts or 
manors, to make their engines or weirs, called 
Fiſh-garths, in the river Eſk, which was granted 
them by king John. It has a market on Satur- 
day, and two fairs, on June 8, and Aug. 5, for 
horſes, horned cattle and yarn. It is ſuppoſed to 
derive its name from the Iriſh words, Ravigb and 
Glas, which ſignify a braky green, ſuch being the 
ſpot on which it ſtands. | is; 
Two miles and a half to the north of Rayen- 
. glaſs, and about an mile and a half out of the road 
to Egremont, is MonCAsSTER,. which was a ſeat 
belonging to the lordſhip of Millum, but now is 
the eſtate of the Pennington's, who have had a 
manſion-houſe there ever ſince the conqueſt. This 
place is ſaid to have been built by the family, to 
ſhelter the inhabitants againſt the cold air of the 
ſea; for the old town was more expoſed; but 
the ruins of it are ſtill remaining. 
CARLTON is a ſmall village about ſix miles north- 
weſt of Ravenglaſs, and a mile and an half out of 
| a 3 e 


from Carliſte, and 297 


. tle to defend the town. 
but ſmall remains of this fortreſs, except a tower, 
which is almoſt entire, and thought to have been 


after the conqueſt, 


18 1 Dric tien „ 
the ral, ſeated at the mouth of the river Irt, ; 


chiefly. inhabited by huſbandmen. 


Ar about two miles diſtance from it to the north- 
eaſt is Iron, a village on the river. Irt, at the 


_ * mouth of which; the inhabitants formerly uſed to 


fill for peart=muſctes, and ſome gentlemen even 


procuted a patent for that purpoſe ; but it turned 


out to no conſiderable advantage. It was the eſtate | 
and manner of the Irtons, of which was Ralph de 


 Irton, biſhop of Carliſle, in 1280. 


EekkMor is a conſiderable town, on the fene 
road, about ſeventeen miles north of Ravenglaſs, 
fix Touth: eaſt of Whitehaven, fourteen ſouth-weſt 
of Cockermouth, thirty-nine on the fame point 


is ſituated on the banks of the little river Broad- 
water, over which it has two bridge 


ſome edifice,” and there was formerly a ſtrong caſ- 
There are at preſent 


the gateway, and ſome ruins of walls diſperſed 


here and there. Egremont-caſtle was built ſoun 
William de Meſchines, bro- 


ther of Ranulph, e firſt earl of Cumberland, 


who gave him the barony of Copeland, in which 


he Was confirmed by king Henry the Firſt, when 
that barony was'changed to the barony of Egre- 
mont. From him, for want of male iſſue, it paſſ- 


ed fucceflively to the Lucies, Moltons, Fitz Wal- 


ters, and-Radcliffs, earls of Suſſex. In the reign 
of king Henry the Sixth, Thomas Percy was cre- 
ated baron of Egremont ; and tho he left no iſſue, 


the barony remained in the family of the Perciès, 
earls of Northumberland, till Joſceline the laſt earl, 


ho 


north-weſt of London, It 


s. Before the 
time of king Edward the Firſt, it was a borough, 
and ſent repreſentatives to parkament, which pri- 
vileges are now loſt. The church here is a hand- 
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CUMBERLAND 7 
| who left only a daughter, married to his grace 
Charles Seymour; duke of Somerſet, and for want 
of iſſue male in that family, it ſoon afterwards 
came, by the marriage of the co-heireſs, to the 


Windhams, which family now enjoys the eſtate, 


together with the title of earl of Egremont. There 
is a weekly market held in this town on Satur- 
days, and it has one annual fair on September 19, 
for horſes and horned cattle. | 

About three miles weſt of Egremont, is a pro- 
montory called ST. Bees, ſo named from St. Be- 
gagh, or St. Bega, a nun from Ireland, who is 
ſaid to have founded a ſmall monaſtery here, about 
the year 650; and a church being built to her 
memory, houſes were afterwards erected near it, 
and it became in proceſs of time a town of ſome 
note. The nunnery, built by St. Bega, was pro- 
bably deſtroyed before the conqueſt; but there 


Was afterwards a benedictine priory founded and 


endowed here by William de Meſchines, lord of 
Copeland, who dedicated it to St. Bega, and 
made it a cell to the abbey of St. Mary's at York, 
which was conſtantly to keep a prior and fix 
Monks here. It was endowed partly by himſelf, 
partly by his ſon Ranulph, and by Wilham de 
Fortibus, earl of Albemarle, and other nobles. 
At the diffolution it was valued, according to 
Dugdale, at 1431. 17s. 2d. per annum; and, ac- 
cording to Speed, at 1491. 168. 6 d. It is now 
a parochial church, and the impropriator is Sir 
James Lowther, Bart. There is here a | 

grammar ſchool, founded and endowed by Dr. 
Edmund Grindall, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
was born here, which ſchool has been fince much 
improved by others. The right of preſenting a 
maſter is in the provoſt and fellows of Queen's 
college in Oxford, FR 


a; 
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898 A DescRieTION T 
About three miles to the ſouth of Egremont, is a 
mount or hill, on which are the ruins of a fort or 
caſtle, of an oblong form; the main entrance was 
at the eaſt end, and there is another at the weſt 
end, oppoſite thereto. Near this is a little round 
hill, now called Cony-garth, about twelve yards 
high, and ſix broad at the top, which was made 
uſe of as a watch tower; and from it is a fine proſ- 
pect over all the adjacent country and ſea; the 
fort is called, by the neighbouring inhabitants, 
Camarvon Caſtle, and is ſuppoſed to be a work of 
the ancient Britons. _ F 
WHITEHAVEN is fix miles north of Egremont, 
ten miles ſouth-weſt of Cockermouth, forty ſouth- 
welt of Carliſle, and 289 north-weſt of London. 
It is fo called from a great rock of hard, white 
ſtone, ſtanding to the weſt of it, by the ſide of 
the harbour. It is a populous and rich town, and 
has been greatly improved and adorned by the 
 Lowther family. It furniſhes Ireland, and part 
of Scotland, with ſalt and coals, there being a 
prodigious coal-mine near it, which runs a con- 
ſiderable way under the ſea, and except Newcaſtle, 
is the principal ſea-port for the latter commodity, 
200 ſail of ſhips; in time of war, or after con- 
trary winds, having gone off at once for Dublin. 
The harbour and the road to it have been, of late 
years, much improved by ſeveral acts of parlia- 
ment, and the inhabitants, ſome years ſince, built 
a new church at their own expence. As no na- 
vigable river falls into the ſea in this place, the 
{hips take in their coals in the road ; but in ſpring 
tides run into the Haven with the flood, or 
ſtand away to St. Bees, where there is good an- 
chorage and ſafe riding. It has a market on Thurſ- 
days, and one fair on Aug. 1, for merchandize 
and toys. There is a cuſtom-houſe, and ſeveral . 
officers to receive the cuſtoms, FRE 
1 | . Two 


2 


Two miles north of Whitehaven, in the road 


to Workington, is the village of MokksBV, ſeat- 
ed on the ſea- coaſt, where is a harbour for ſhips. 
The ſhores hereabouts were all fortified by the Ro- 


i mans, as appears by the ruins ;z but moſtly in thoſe 


places where there was a conveniency for landing. 
Some are of opinion that this was a Roman fort; 
but this is uncertain ; however, ſeveral remains of 
Roman antiquities, and ſtones with inſcriptions have 
been found here, An altar was dug up not many 
years ſince, with a little horned image of Sylva- 
nus, to whom it was dedicated, Not far from 
hence is Hay Caſtle, a piece of antiquity, which 
the inhabitants affirm formerly belonged to the 
noble family of the Moreſbys. 3 
WokkINOC TON is ſeated four miles north of 
Moreſby, on the ſouth fide of the river Derwent, 
not far from the place where it falls into the ſea; 
over this river it has a handſome ſtone bridge, call- 


ed Workington- bridge; a very good harbour for 


ſhips, and a conſiderable ſalmon fiſhery. Some 


are of opinion, that Stilico, a Roman commander, 


built a wall, about four miles from hence, from 
the mouth of the Derwent, to that of the river 
Elne; but this is not well ſupported, though it 
cannot be denied, that there are pieces of walls 
found near the mouth of the Elne, which is no 
wonder, conſidering that Elenborough juſt by 
was a Roman ſtation. It has no market, but has 
two fairs, on Wedneſday before Holy 'Thurſday, 
and on Oct. 18, for merchandize and toys. 

Between four and five miles, farther to the 
north, is ELENBoROUGH, which was a Roman 
ſtation ; and ſome ſay there was a Roman town 
hereabouts, called Olctiacim > but this is a 
miſtake; for it is at ſome diſtance from hence, 
and lies in the military way from Elenborough to 
Stanwix, and is called in Engliſh, Old Carliſle. 
| A855; “0 
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10 4 DescrIPTION of : 
There are great remains of antiquities at Elenbo- 
rough, ſuch as old vaults, altars, ſtatues and ſtones 
with inferiptions, which laſt may be feen in Hor- 
fley, as well as in Camden. It is now a deſpica- 
ble village. 1 5 

Returning back to Workington, and proceed- 
ing from thence eaſtward ſeven miles, we came to 


rivers Derwent and Cocker, about nine miles 
from the Iriſh ſea, twelve miles north-eaſt of 
Whitehaven, fourteen nearly on the fame point 
from Egremont, twenty-five ſouth-weſt of Car- 
line, and 300 north-weſt of London. On each 
fide of the town is a hill, on one of which ſtands the 
caſtle, and on the other the church. The town 
is divided by the river Cocker, into two parts, 
which are connected by two good ſtone bridges. 
This town was anciently a Hamlet to Brigham, a 
pariſh about a mile diſtant z Püt it has been a 
diſtinct pariſh ever ſince the reign of Edward the 
Third. In the year 1711, all the church, ex- 
cept the tower, was rebuilt, by means of a brief 

granted for that purpoſe. The tower is an ordi- 
nary ſtructure, ſupported with buttreſſes, being 
coped at the top with battlements, and flated. The 
- houſes, which are chiefly of ſtone, are ranged into 
two ſtreets, one on each ſide the Cocker; in one 


is the Moot-hall for doing the town buſineſs, with 


the corn market-houſe, and in the other is the 

| beaſt market. The town is governed by a bailiff, 
choſen yearly, by a jury of fixteen burghers, at 
the court of the lord of the manor. The caſ- 
tle is now in ruins, though moſt of the walls 
are ſtill ſtanding, and are 600 yards in compaſs. 
Charles, duke of Somerſet, built a very conveni- 
ent new houfe here for the reſidence of his bai- 
liffs. Cockermouth ſends two repreſentatives to 
_ parliament, which are choſen by the inhabitants 

5 | a i at 


CocxtrmourH, which is fituated between the 
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at large, and returned by the bailiff. It has only 


enjoyed this privilege ſince the year 1640, as it 
never made but one return before, which was in 


the twenty- third of Edward the Firſt, ſo that their 
right lay long — The town has a good 
trade, phnicu ty for coarſe woollen cloths, and: 
the harbout-is — of receiving ſhips of conſi- 
derable burthen. The market is held on Mon- 


days, and is the beſt in the county for corn, if we 


except Penrith; and there are two annual fairs, 
on the firſt Monday i in May for horned cattle, and 


October 10, for horſes and horned cattle. The 
honour of Cockermouth has been poſſeſfed by ſe- 


veral noble familes, as the Lucies, the Percies, 
and the Seymours, from the laſt of which it de- 
feended to the heireſſes of the late duke of Somer- 
ſet, and was transferred by marriage to the Wynd-- 


hams, fince created earts of Egremont, and ba- 


tons Cockermouth. The chapel of Seckmur· 
thy, in this nei ghbourhood, is an appendage to 


Cocketmouth. 5 The: caſtle above-mentioned; 


of which we have; ſor the reader's ſatisfaction, 


annexed an elegaſt view, was built ſoon af - 
ter the conqueſt, by William de Meſchines, who 


kit poſſeſſed the honour of Cockermouth, by the 


Lift of his brother Ranulph, earl of — 


rom the ſaid William it came, for want of male 


iſſue, to Gübert Pipard, and from him, for the 


like cauſe,” to Nichard Lucy, by whoſe female 


iſſue it became veſted in the reign of king Rich- 
ard III. in the year 1384, in the family of the 


Percies, earls ef Northumberland, in which it 


continued till Joſceline, the laſt cart; who left only 


a daughter, married to his grace Charles . 
late duke of Somerſet. 
Dr. John Hudſon, a very learned Engliſh cri- 


ne, was born at Bridehope near Cockermouth, 
in the 410 1662 and after having been educa- 


: ted 


12 4 DESCRIPTION of 
ted in grammar and claſſical learning, was enter- 


ed of Queen College in Oxford, where he made 


a very conſiderable progreſs in polite literature. 
He was ſoon after choſen fellow of Univerſity 


College, and became a conſiderable tutor. He was 


afterwards made keeper of the Bodleian Library. 
In 1712 he was appointed principal of St. Mary 


Hall by the chancellor of the Univerſity, In this 


employment his ſtudious and ſedentary way of life 


brought him at length to an ill habit of body, 


which turning to a dropſy, put an end to his life, 


on the 27th of November 17 19, leaving only a2 


widow and one daughter. He publiſhed many 


things, particularly correct editions of ſeveral 


of the claſſics. He alſo had intentions of pub- 


liſhing a catalogue of the Bodleian Library, but 


was prevented by death, 8 

On the ſide of the river Derwent, oppoſite to 
Cockermouth caſtle, at the diſtance of about two 
miles, are the ruins of an old caſtle, called STAP 
_ caſte, ſuppoſed by Camden to have been built by 
the Romans. At this place, amongſt other mo- 
numents of antiquity, was found a large open veſ- 
ſel of greeniſn ſtone, curiouſly engraved with 
little images, ſuppoſed to repreſent St. John the 
Baptiſt, and our Saviour baptized by him in the 


river Jordan, the deſcent of the holy Ghoſt in 


the ſhape of a dove, being very plain. It was in 
all probability originally 4 

to this uſe it is now applied in Bride Kirk church 
in this neighbourhood. There are, beſide the fi- 


gures above noticed, ſome characters in this font, 


which long puzzled the learned to interpret. This 


— has, however, in a great meaſure, been 


removed in a letter written by the learned biſhop 
Nicholſon, to Sir William Dugdale. He ſuppo- 


4 | ſes the veſſel to have been originally deſigned for 


the uſe to which it is now applied: that it is 


Daniſh, 


LY 


eſigned for a font, and 
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Daniſh, and that the inſcription, which is com- 


poſed of a mixture of characters, Runic and 
Saxon, as may naturally be expected upon the 


borders, ſhould be thus read. 


Er Ekard han men egrocten, and t 4 men . 
wer Taner men brogten. i. e. 


Here Ekard was converted; and to this man's 
example were the Danes drought. 
The doctor's letter, together with an accurate 
copy of the inſcription, is at large inſerted in the 
laſt edition of Gibſon's Camden. ; 

At the diſtance of twelve miles, on the pre | 
north-eaſt of Cockermouth, is IREBY, a ſmall 
market town in the pariſh of Torpenho, 290 


miles from London. Camden from the affi- 
nity of names concluded, that it was the Roman 
Arbeia; but Mr. Horſley, with greater probabili- 


ty, fixes this ſtation at Moreſby. Ireby is ſituated 
in a valley near the ſource of the river Eln, or 
Elen, and is now divided into two manors, — 


led Upper Ireby, and Lower, or Market Ireby; 


the firſt is the moſt ancient, but the laſt moſt con- 


ſiderable, having a weekly market on Thurſdays, 
and two annual fairs for horſes and horned cattle; 
namely, on February 24, and September 21. 


From hence the road extends fix miles north to 
W1GToN, which is ſeated among the Moors, and 
is a place of ſmall note, with a market on Tueſ- 
days, and a fair on the 2 5th of March, for mer- 


chandize and toys. 


Ol D CARLISLE, the ruins of an ancient city, 
to which the neighbouring inhabitants have given 
this name, is about a mile ſouth of Wigton, about 
eight miles ſouth-weſt of Carliſle, and twelve or 
fourteen weſt of Old Penrith. Both Camden 
and Dr, Stukely conjectured, that the Romans 


had here their W called by Antoninus Caſ- 


tra 


N 
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tra Exploratorum; but Horſley, with greater pro- 
bability, ſuppoſes it to be Olenacum, and ob- 
ſerves, that the ruins of the old Roman town and 
ſtation here are very grand and conſpicuous; it 
ſtands upon a military way very large and viſible, 
leading directly to Carliſte and the Roman wall. 
The ramparts of the ſtation lie two of them di- 
rectly eaſt and weſt, and the others north and 
ſouth. There ſeems to have been a double agger 
quite round it. The river Wiza runs on the 
ſouth and weſt ſides of the ſtation about half a 
mile from it, and the deſcent to the river is ſteep ; 
yet the out- buildings have been on all ſides here 
as well as at Old Penrith. From this ſtation there 
is a very large proſpect, eſpecially weſtward to- 
wards the ſea. It appears by inſcriptions, that a 


5 body of horſe, called Ala Auguſta, was long quar- 


tered here; and according to the Notitia Olenacum, 
was garriſoned by the Ala Herculea; now Mr. 
Horſley conjectures, that the Ala Auguſta, in the 
year 242 under the emperor Gordian, aſſumed the 
name Gordiana ; and that about forty years after- 
Wards the fame Ala took the name Herculea, from 

the emperor Maximianus Herculius ; if then this 
conjecture be admitted, it proves, paſt all manner 
of doubt, that the plate now called Old Carliſle 
is the Olenacum of the Notitia, From a ſurvey 
made of this ſpot in the year 1755, by the late 
Mr. G. Smith, it appears, that the aggers, præ- 
torium, ditches and roads belonging to this ſta- 
tion, are ſtil] to be traced by their remains on the 


T uncultivated common; and Mr. Smith thought, 


that the Alae Auxiliariae appeared, by many ſcat- 
_ tered remains, to have encamped a e e 
way to the eaſtward. The ſame gentleman ob- 
ſerves, in a letter written to the editors of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, that though Mr. Cam- 
den calls it a famous city, it is moſt probable he 
N never 


7 
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never faw it, there being no remains of buildin 
beſides the fort, the ing of which is till to be 
feen, and ſome wretched huts, which ſeem to 
| have been cobbled up by private ſoldiers, merely 
to ſhelter them from the weather ; for the remains 
of them are of very bad ſtone, though there is a 
good quarry at a little diſtance, to which reſort 
would certainly have been had, if any regular edi- 
fices had been raifed for more durable purpoſes. 
To illuſtrate what has been ſaid, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to give ſome account of the ſeveral pieces 
of antiquity, which have been at various times 
found at this ſtation. The firſt of theſe was men= 
tioned by Camden, who copied the . 
which is to be read as follows. 
55 Jovi Optimo Maximo 
Pro ſalute Imperatoris Marci Antonii Gordiani 
a pii felicis ĩnvicti Auguſti et Sabiniae Furiae tran» 
. quillae conjugis ejus totaque domu divina eorum 
: Ala Auguſta Go 2 ana ob virtutem appellata poſuit 
8 cui praceſt Aemilius Criſpinus praefectus equitum 
- natus in provincia Africa de Tuſdro ſub cura 
n Nonnii Philippi legati Auguſtalis propraetoris At- 


is tico et praetextato Conſulibus. 

r | This is a votive altar, erected by the Ala Auguf- 
le ta aboye mentioned in the year 242. He obſerves, 
y that the face of the altar was fo much defaced, 
te that little could be perceived in the original, but 
2 the ſhape and ſize of the letters, which laſt are 
a- rude and uneven, and the A without a tranſverſe. 
he It was found at Old Carliſle. 

t, The next inſcription was alſo on a votive altar 
t- found here, and erected by the ſame Ala. The 
le | Inſcription on it, fays Horſley, ſhould be thus 
b- read, Jovi optimo maximo. Ala Auguſta ob virtu- 
he tem appellata cui praceſt Fiberius Claudius Tibe- 
m- rii Filius . - . - Juſtinus praefectus Fuſciano gt 


he dilano iterum Conſulibus, 


We 
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We have fortunately in our poſſeſſion a copy 
of Horſley's Britannia Romana, valuable on ac- 


count of many marginal inſertions, written by 


the late very learned Dr. Gale, being the opinions 
of himſelf and his friends, namely, Dr. Hunter, 
Maurice Johnſon, Eſq; &c. on various points of 
antiquity. Such materials are too valuable, not 
to be in due place inſerted in our Work, . 
The chaſm in the above inſcription is by Dr. 


Gale filled up with the word ingenuus, which may 
probably be the true reading. | 


This altar was found by Mr. Horſley in the 
arden-wall at Drumbugh-caſtle, to which place 


i t was carried from Old Carliſle. Mr. Camden's 
reading of this inſcription is different, but with 


Dr. Gale we prefer that above inſerted. Þ 
The third inſcription is alſo on a votive altar, in 
the end wall of a ſtable at the ſame caſtle. Camden 
aſſerts, it was dug up at Old Carliſle, being in his 
time at Tlkirk, whence it was removed to Drum- 
bugh-caftle. The inſcription on it, according to 
Horſley, is to be thus read, . 
Jovi optimo maximo Ala Auguſta ob virtutem 


appellata cui praceſt publius Aelius publii filius 


Sergia [tribu] magnus de Murſa ex Pannonia in- 
feriore praefectus Aproniano et Bradua Conſulibus. 
Thus we find this altar was erected by the ſame 


Ala, under the reign of Commodus in the year 


191. There is nothing ſtriking in the form of 
the altar, but in the inſcription, the abbreviations 
or ligatures and complications of letters are remarks 
ably numerous. . : 
Camden informs us, that upon the military 
way, not far from Old Carliſle, 'was dug up a 
pillar of rude ſtone, then to be ſeen at Thoreſby, 
having an inſcription on it. This ſtone pillar Mr, 
Horſley met with in the garden at Naworth- 
caſtle, The letters on it are rude and unevenly 

| cut, 
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cut, and the inſeription he tells us ſhould be read 


as follows. 

Imperatori Caeſari Marco 
Julio Philippo pio felici 
Auguſto et Marco Ju- 
_. lio Philippo nobiliſſimo 
Caeſari tribunitia poteſ- 
tate Conſuli, Of this 
ſtone, as being ſomething 
remarkable, we have an- 
nexed a repreſentation. 
Mr. Horſley takes this pil- 
lar to have been one of 
the milliary ſtones, erect- 
ed at every mile's end up- 
on the military ways, and 
to have been ſet up in the 
year 247, when Philip 
the father was conſul the 
ſecond time, and his ſon 
the firſt, The ſecond 
ſtroke of the word IVL 
in the - ſeventh line, he 
imagines, however it may 
have happened, to be plain- 
ly ſuperfluous, though it is 
clear and diſtinct upon the ſtone. The altars, which 
were in Camden's time ſet up in the highway at 
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| Wigton, were all brought from Old Carliſle, but 


even then their inſcriptions were effaced, 
Mr. Horſley alſo found at Drumbugh-caſtle ſe- 
veral other altars without inſcriptions which be- 


| longed to this ſtation, and imagines, that ſome of 


the following inſcriptions, recorded by Camden, 
might have been on them. 


Mr, 
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e Horſley 4 this, Deo 
SANcro BELA ſancto Belatucadro Aurelius 
, TVCADRO Diatova aram ex Voto poſuit 
AvRRLIIVSsS Libentiſſime Meritiſſime. This 


 DIATOVA Ax A E inſcription was, in Camden's 
* VOTO POSVIT time, at Wordal, the ſeat of 
LB. IM. Mr. Dykes; but the altar 
might have been removed to 
Drumbugh, Horſley thinks ara, in the fifth line, 
muſt be for aram, and that MM, in the laſt line, 
can be read no otherwiſe than as abdve, and he 
rather choſe to read 1 L libentiſſime, than libens 


lubens, becauſe, tho' theſe two words frequently 5 


occur apart at large in inſcriptions, they never 


appear conj unctly. | 5 
The next inſcription i is alſo recorded! in Cam- 2 
ge 
Ao: | Deo Ceaiio Aurelius 3 
CEAIIO AVR Eruracio pro ſe et ſuis votum 


M RTI. ETMS ſolvit Libentiſſime Merito. 
 ERVRACIO-PRO The above is Mr. Horſley's 
| 8E ET souls. v. 8. reading of this inſcription 3 

LI. 1. but with Mr. Ward, of Gre- 

ſham college, we "think it 

ſhould be read, Deo Oceano Aurelius Martius et 
Martia (or Marſia) Eruracio, &c. and that it was 
erected by Martius and his wife, to Oceanus, for 
their ſafe paſſage hither by ſea. 5 
We muſt take ſome notice of another „ 
tion inſerted in Camden, and found at this ſta- 
tion, and the more particularly as the Ala Auguſta 
is mentioned 3 wit. The inſcription 1 is as follows. 
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D N This inſeription Mr. Horfley' reads, 

' MABLI Diis Manibus Mablinius ſecundus e- 

NIVS SEC ques alae Auguſtae Stipendiorum. 

VND YS The number of years Mablinius 

EQvis ſerved is not mentioned; Mr. Horſley 

ALE AVG therefore ſuppoſes, that in the original 

STE STIP it was defaced. There is little re- 
markable in the inſcription, only Equis 
for Eques, and Ale and Auguſte with a ſingle e, 
| but this laſt is frequent. 


We muſt now mention ſome more recently diſ- 

covered antiquities, noticed neither by Camden 

E nor Horſley. In the ſummer of the year 1755, 

* as ſome workmen were digging for the founda- 

x tion of a ring wall, near the common at Old Car- 

. life, and about 200 yards eaſt of the ruins of the 

— ſtation, they found the remains of two Roman 
| altars, and a ſtone trough. The firſt of theſe is 
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The inſeription on this altar, which is unfortu- 


nately much defaced, ſhould probably be thus 


read. Jovi optimo maximo pro ſalute Lucii Septi- 
mii Seyeri et Marci Aurelii Antonini. There is 
Jomething remarkable in the form of the letters 


of this inſcription, particularly the A has no 


tranſverſe ſtroke, and the A in ſalute, differs from 
thoſe in Aurelii and Antonini. The workman- 
ſhip of this altar is far from being contemptible, 
though at preſent much mutilated. \ 46; 
The other altar as far as perfect is legible e- 


nough, the following cut is a repreſentation of it, 


AAPILMIATVS 
RVSIICVS PREE 
WMATERNOH BRA. 
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The reading of this inſcription is probably, Cui 
praceſt AElius Septimianus Ruſticus praefectus 
Materno et Bradua Conſulibus. If this altar was 
erected by the Ala Auguſta, it had a different com- 
mander from what it had, when the altar we 
have already above- noticed was erected. in the 
conſulate of Apronianus and Bradua, though it is 

COR AD OL uterior 
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anterior to it in date only ſix years, it being 
erected in the year 185, when Triarius Maturnus, 


and Metilius Bradua, were conſuls. The letters 


on theſe altars are about three inches long, and 


the remains of them are about two feet phigh, and 
fifteen inches thick. _ 


The trough, mentioned above to . been 
found with the altars, is twenty- two inches long, 


fourteen wide, and ſix deep, the ria being about 
0 four inches and a half. 


In the ſummer of the following year, namely 
1756, another altar was dug up within a few 
yards of the ſame ſpot. This is much more pee 
fect, as * be * by the following cut. 
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The inſeription on this altar ſhould, we think, 
be read as follows, Jovi optimo maximo pro "4 
Jute imperatoris Lucii Septimii Severi Auguſti 
Nobiliſſimi equites Alae Auguſtae curante Egnatio 
yerecundo praefecto poſuerunt. Egnatius is a 
name which frequently occurs in Gruter, the 
prefect's name was therefore probably Egnatius 


Verecundus. There is „ dbing more remarkable 
| in 


filet 
tio 


the 


tius 


ible 
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in this altar, except its being erected by the E- 
quites Alae Auguſtae, by which it ſhould ſeem, 


that this Ala conſiſted bath of horſe and foot. 
The reader may recolleR, that another altar has 


been found at this Rafion, erected by one Mabli- 


nius Secundus, who was eques Alae Auguſtae. 


The altar, we are now treating of, is certainly 


poſterior, in point of time, to thoſe above-men- 


tioned to have been erected in the two conſulates 


of Metilius Bradua, when Commodus was em- 
peror, as it gives the title of Imperator to Seve- 


rus, yet as he alene is mentioned, without being 
. aſfociated with Albinus, or either of his own, ſons, 


we may reaſonably fix the date of it in the year 
196, after Albinus was flain in Gaul, or in the 
following year 197; for in the year 198, Anto- 
ninus Caracalla was aſſociated with his father i in 
the empire, and, had the inſcription'been of fo 


late a date, would probably have been mentioned 
with him. For the ſame reaſon the altar, of 
which a fragment was lately found at this ſtation, 
as we have already obſerved, and where we meet 


with the names of both Severus and Antoninus, 
was probably erected ſoon after thoſe emperors 
viſited Britain, tho', in the preſent mutilated ſtate 
of the inſcription, the exact year cannot be aſ- 
certained ; perhaps it might be about 208. 
Mr. Horſley, in the latter part of his work 


{ſee note à under page 481) ſeems to retract, in 


ſome meaſure, his Hue with reſpect to Old 
Carliſle being Olenacum, by obſerving, that it 
might be Viroſidum, and Lienborougk Olena- 
cum; but we muſt beg leave ſtil] to retain our, or 
rather his, firſt ſentiments in this matter. 

ABBEY HoLmM, HoLmM, or Hol CULTRUM, 
is a ſmall town, ſituated on a branch of Solway 
Frith, eighteen miles nearly weſt of Carliſle, and 
about five weſt of Wigton. It was formerly a 


ſaid 
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faid by Dugdale, to have been founded by Hen- 
II; but Se ad and others ſay, it was founded by 
enry, earl * Carliſle and Huntingdon, ſon to Da- 
vid, king of Scotland, in the year 1150; which laſt 
opinion ſeems, moſt probable, becauſe the laſt- 
mentioned Henry endowed it with the lands of 
Holm-Cultrum. This abbey, which was of the 
Ciſtertian order, was dedicated to the Bleſſed 
Virgin. King Henry the Third, king Richard 
6 the Firſt, and king John, with . nobles and 
ntlemen, were benefactors to it. ſohn Gour- 
non, and Margaret his wife, founded and endow- 
ed a chantry in this abbey church, for four 
chaplains, Monks of this houſe, and two ſecular 
| Chaplains. The church is now parochial. The 
impropriator is the univerſity of Oxford, by the 
grant of queen Mary. Its annual value, at the 
diſſolution, was 4271. 19s. 3d. according to 
Dugdale; or 5351. 38. 7 d. according to Speed. 
Abbey Holm has a ſmall market on Saturdays, 
and one annual fair on October 29, for horſes and 
horned cattle. 
VoulsrEr, or Wos zv Caſtle, is ſituated . 
bout five miles to the weſt of Abbey Holm, on 
the ſea- coaſt, and is ſaid to have been built by 
the abbots of Holm-Cultrum, for ſecuring their 
books and charters againſt the incurſions of the 
Scots. Camden tells us, that in his time, certain 
books of magic, ſaid to have been written by Mi- 
. Chael Scot, a Monk of this houſe, about the year 
1290, and were Preſerved i in this caſtle, This Mi- 
_Chael was ſaid to be a great mathematician, and 
in thoſe days of ignorance, it was uſual to attri- 
bute every thing to magic, that was not general- 
ly underſtood. 
Below the menaſtery, the bay on which the 
town ſtands, receives the little river Waver, en- 
creaſed by the Wiza, at the head of which ap- 
| 15 the ruins of an ancient ſtation, or perhaps 


man town; 3 but no certain information Do | 
bg 


Speed. 
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we had what place it was. CALDER abbey was 
an abbey of Ciftercians, founded in 1124, by 
Rabuliph, de Meſchines, eleventh carl of Cheſter, 
and was-endowed by him, and ſeveral other be- 


nefactors, with divers lands and poſſeſſions, all 


which were confirmed to the Abbot and Monks, 
by king Henry the Second. The annual value, 
at the diſſolution, was 50 l. 9 8. 3d. according 
to Dugdalez and 641. 34-8 d. according 10 


Bowxxss or Bouixzss. is Teated on Solway 
Frith, and was anciently a Roman ſtation, but is 
nov only a ſmall village, in which the traces of 
old ſtreets, and pieees _ walls, plainly appear; 
Roman coins and inſcriptions have been found; 

and Tome years ago a ſmall brazen figure was dug 
up, which was thought to repreſent either a Mer- 


cury or a Vigory. This ſmall village was an- 


<iently the principal town of a large manor, con- 


: [taining ſeveral hamlets, and the mother church is 


ſtill here. It has been obſerved; that the wall of 
Severus, commonly called the Picts wall, begins 
at this place, and its foundations plainly appear 
in the ſea at low water; for a good part of the 
ſhore ſeems to have been waſhed away; the roots 


of trees being viſible when the tide is out. Here 
is the ſeat of Thomas Lawſon, Eſq; who has 


greatly improved the village, by paving the ftreets, 
andiby new buildings. In that gentloman' O ground 
ſeveral curious ſtones have been d 

As we are now come to the Figs wall, the 


moſt remarkable antiquity of Britain, we ſhall 
give a particular deſcription.of it. It was built 


by the Romans as a barrier againſt the incurſions 


of the northern Britons. The Romans theme» 


ſelves called it Vallum Barbaricum, Pretentura 
and Cluſura, and the Engliſh the Picts Wall. 
There are indeed two walls which extend meer 
Vol. III. B | 8 tk. e 
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the whole breadth of Great-Britain, croſſing the 
north of the counties of Northumberland, and 
extending from the Solway Frith, part of the Iriſh 
ſea on the weſt, to the German ocean on the eaſt, 
for about eighty miles. One of theſe walls is of 
earth, called Hadrian's Vallum; the other of 
| None, called the Wall of Severus, and were both 
intended to keep out the Picts or Scots; for which 
purpoſe Julius Agricola had before carried a 
ſeries of forts or ſtations acroſs the country 
in the ſame direction, and of equal extent. The 
emperor Hadrian's fence, conſiſts of a bank or 
wall on the brink of a ditch, nine feet deep, and 
eleven broad; another bank; at the ' diſtance 
of about five paces within it, called the South 
bank, and a third nearly the ſame diſtance beyond 
the ditch to the north. Theſe four works are 
every where parallel to each other, and probably 
formed a military way from one part of the old 
ſtationary fence to another. Theſe walls or 
banks, were built in the manner of a mural hedge, 
with large ſtakes driven deep into the earth, and 
bound together with wattles, and were fenced- 
with mould or turf. The emperor Severus repair 
ed this fortification in the year 123. | 
Afterwards when the Romans, from their en 
tion at home, could no longer affiſt the South 
Britons with troops, to defend them againſt the in- 
roads of their northern enemies, they aſſiſted them 
in conſtructing a wall of ſtone, about eight feet 
broad, of equal extent with the above-mentioned 
mural hedge, and under the direction of Alius, 
the Roman general; this wall was completed about 
the year 430. Jo this, which is called Severus's 
wall, belongs a paved military way, which has 
been lately repaired. On the north of this wall 
is a large ditch, but no appearance of a bank, 
though the ground i is, in ſome places, raifed by 
| the 
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the earth thrown out of it, and a little reſembles 
a glacis. 

Upon this wall were placed caſtles at une gu 
dibaecs, which, however, except two or three at 
the eaſt end, are leſs than a mile: theſe appear to 
have been ſquares: of ſixty-ſix feet, of which the 
wall itſelf forms the north ſide. The ſpace be- 
tween theſe caſtles was equally divided by four 
watch-towers, each of which appears to have 
been about four yards ſquare at the bottom; and 
as the centinels in theſe towers were within call 
of each other, a communication might eaſily be 
continued along the whole line, without the help 
of ſpeaking trumpets, or ſubterraneous pipes, 
contrivances, ſays Mr. Warburton, in his Val- 
lum Romanum, which have been feigned in times 
of groſs ignorance; and as men are generally ere- 
dulous of wonders, in proportion as the time 
when they are ſaid to have happened, is remote; 
this method of communication appears to have 


| been believed by almoſt every writer on the ſub- 


ject. There were alſo, upon this wall, eighteen 
larger forts or ſtations ; the mean didtarion between 
theſe would be about: four miles, but they are 
placed much nearer to each other in the middle, 
and towards the extremities of the wall, than on 
the other parts. „„ 
The wall e e runs Soap the ridge of the 
kigher ground, the deſcent being to the enemy on 
the north; and, to preſerve this advantage, it is 
frequently carried out and brought back in an an- 
gle. Hadrian's Vallum, on the contrary, is con- 
tinued nearly in a ſtraight line from ſtation to 
ſtation; and the paved military way, where the 
wall paſſes along the brink of a precipice, or runs 
into angles, is carried. ſo as to keep the level, and 
as much as poſſible the line, It does not appear 
that thets 3 were ny gates in this wall, or paſlage 
x B 2 through 
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through it, except juſt in the ſtations, and where 
it is croſſed by the great military ways from ſouth 
to north. 


The original dimenſions of the walls, ditches, 


banks, and military ways, cannot now be certainly 
-known, but Hadrian's wall is thought to have been 


about eight feet broad, and twelve high, and the 


breadth of the military way near ſeventeen feet. 


Severus's ditch is every where wider and deeper 


than Hadrian's, and the diſtance, between the 
two walls, is ſometimes 2 chain; and ſome- 
times more chan fifty. | 


Severus wall is of free-ſtone, and where the 


foundation was not good, it is built on piles of 


oak, and the interſtices between the two faces of 


this wall is filled with broad thin ones, placed 
not perpendicularly, but obliquely on their edges; 
the running mortar was then poured upon them, 


which, by its great ſtrength, bound the whole to- 


gether, and made. it firm as a rock. But though 


theſe materials are ſufficiently known, it is not o 


eaſy to gueſs Where they were procured, for ma- 
ny parts of the wall are at a great diſtance from 
any quarry of free-ſtone; and though ſtone of 
another kind was within reach, yet it does not 
appear to have been any where uſed. It is difficult 
to conceive how the Romans could carry on ſuch 
a work in the face of an enemy, except it be ſup- 
poſed, that it was not then the bounds of their con- 


queſt, but that they poſſeſſed a conſiderable part 


of the country farther north. 


With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of theſe HY 


it will be ſufficient to ſay, that in ſome places that 
of Hadrian cannot be traced, without difficulty, 
though in others it continues firm, and its height 
and breadth are conſiderable. In ſome parts of 

the wall of Severus, the original regular ' courſes 


are remaining; in . the ſtones x remain upon 
=» 5 the 
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the ſpot, though: not in a regular diſpoſition; in 
others the rubbiſh is high and viſible, - though 
covered with earth and graſs, but frequently the 
veſtiges are extremely faint and obſcure. We 
are obliged for theſe obſervations to the Vallum 
Romanum of John Warburton, Eſq; who. pub- 
liſhed a ſurvey and plan of the ancient Roman- 
wall and military way, and after the late rebellion 
Was employed, among others, to ſuperintend the 
work of making that nay paſfable for troops and 
artillery. „ | 
We ſhall now give 2 conciſe deſcription of Se- 
verus's wall, as it appears in its courſe acroſs the 
country. 
From kamwinde a little village north-weſt of | 
Carliſle, where the wall crofles the Eden, its re- 
mains are eaſily traced, to its extremity at Bul- 
neſs weſtward, on the Solway Frith, From the 
ſame, place it is traced alſo eaſtward, for 8 miles; 
but in almoſt every part of this ſpace, the wall 
has been removed, and only the foundation can be 
diſcovered, with the trench before it on the north, 
and ſome of the little mile caſtles on the ſouth. 
Eight miles eaſt of Stanwick, it runs up a hill 
of conſiderable height, which is directly north of 
 Naworth caſtle, and proceeds thro* incloſed 
grounds for two miles, where the middle part of 
it, between the two faces, is ſtill viſible all 1 
way; from hence it runs thro a large waſte, 
its croſſing the river Irthing, where it enters Nes 
thumberland, and remains entire, to the height 


of five feet in ſome places, and eight feet in others. 


At a place called "Bura:al, half a mile weſt of 
the Irthing, is the foundation of a large caſtle, and 
from Irthington Moor, the traces of the ſtone wall, 
and the old wall of earth, are ſtill viſible, and 
continue: the ſame rout, parallel to each other, at 
the diſtance of about a hundred yards, the new. 
1 wall 


* 
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wall being ſouth of the old, quite to Newcaſtle, 
Nor far from Irthington Moor it crofles the ſmall 
river Tippal, at Thirlewall caſtle, from whence ' 
It is continued, over a range of rugged, naked and 
ſeep rocks, about nine miles, and is built, in 
ſome places, not above fix feet from the precipice, 
in none more than twenty-four. The higheſt 
part of it, now remaining, between Carliſle and 
Newcaſtle, is about half a mile from Thirlewall 
Bank-head, ' near Thirlewall caſtle, where it is 
nine feet high ; and here are the veſtiges of a 
Roman city, ſurrounded by a deep trench. From 
hence to Seavenſhale, about half way between the 
two extremities of the wall, it is removed- to the 
very foundations, except in a very few places, 
where it ſtill ſtands about three feet high. This 
part of its courſe, particularly on the north of the 
wall, affords the proſpect of a diſmal country, be- 
ing all wild fells and moors, . covered with moſles 
and lakes. At the Chefters, two miles eaſt of 
Thirlewall Bank-head, are the ruins of another 
Roman city; three miles farther, at Little Cheſ- 
ters, and a mile ſouth of the wall, of a third, and 
at Houſe-ſteeds, one mile weſt of Seavenſhale, 
of a fourth, which is the moſt extenſive of any. 
Roman altars, images and coins, in great num- 
bers, have been dug up at this ſtation. At Seaven- 
thale, north of the wall, the greateſt part of a 
ſquare Roman caſtle is to be ſeen, curiouſly vaulted 
underneath ; at Carrowbrugh, a mile and an 
half from thence, are the traces of another Roman 
City, ſurrounded by a wall; at Portgate, half a 
mile north-weſt of Hexham, are great ruins of 
ancient buildings, and a ſquare tower, converted 
into a dwelling-houſe. From Portgate to Halton- 
ſheels, being one mile and an half, only part of 
the middle of the wall remains ; for two miles 
from Halton-ſheels, eaſt, the whole breadth ua 
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the wall is till ſtanding, and viſible as far as 
Wall-town, which is eight miles diſtant from 
Newcaſtle, and half a mile ſouth of the wall. 
From thence toNewcaſtle the wall runs over a great 
extent of high ground, thro” fine corn land, mea- 
dos and paſture ground, and from the foot of 
Ben well hills to the end, being about two miles, 
it runs along the high road to Weſtgate in New- 
caſtle.” In the Perth before the wall is a ditch, 
as before the mud-wall, in moſt places thirty- 
11x feet broad, and in none leſs than five feet deep, 
except between Thirlewall Bank-head and Sea- 
venſhale, where it is ſufficiently ſecured" by the 
ſteepneſs of the rocks on which it is built. A 
great number of houſes, and in ſome places whole 
towns, have. been built over the foundations of 
this wall, and the remains ſerve at preſent, either 
as an hedge between corn, meadow, or paſture 
grounds, or to diſtinguiſh the different poſſeſſions 
of. the neighbouring inhabitants. A Terminus of 
braſs, about a foot long, was found in the rub- 
bifh of this wall ſome time ago, it being uſual to 
lay the image of that god in the foundation of 

their boundaries. 

To the eaſt of Boulneſs-caſtle, and on the north 
ſide of the remains of this ſtupendous wall, is 
DrxumBRUGH CASTLE, which was a Roman ſta- 
tion, and has ſince been famous for the untimely 
death of king Edward J. 
The place where he died had its memory pre- 
ſerved by great ſtones rolled thereon, and there is 
now a handſome ſquare pillar, nine yards and a 
half in height, with an inſcription, declaring that 
he departed this life when he was going to war 
with the Scots, on the 7th of July 1307. It was 
erected by Henry Howe: duke of Norfolk, and 
marſhal of England, in 1685. Is, 
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We ſhall now proceed eaſtward to the city of 


CARILIsLR, which is fourteen miles from Wigtor, 


nineteen miles north of Penrith, eighty ſouth-welt - 


of Berwick, twenty-five north-eaſt of Cocker- 


mouth, fixty weſt of Newcaſtle, by the new mi- 
litary way, and three hundred and two north-weſt 


of London. This city is moſt, commodiouſly and 

pleaſantly ſituated near the conflux of the rivers. 
Eden, Caudey, and Peterel;; and, if credit may 
be given to the Britiſh Chronicle, was: firſt built 


by Leil, a king of the Britons (at the time when 
Solomon began to build his temple) and ſo called 
from him in that language, Caer-leil. But be that 
as it may, it was a place of note among the Ro- 
mans, when they reſided in this iſland, which is. 
evident, as well from many antiquities. dug up 
here, as from the frequent mention of it by their 
writers under the name of Luguvallum, concern- _ 
ing the etymology of which word there have been 
various opinions, but none fo probable, as that 
which will have it derived from Lugus, (ſignifying, 
in the Celtic and Britiſh tongues, a Tower or 


Fort) and Vallum; that is, a Fort by the Vallum. 


f Hadrian. After the departure of the Romans it, 


was deſtroyed by the Scots and Pitts, and lay buri- 


ed in its ruins many years after the coming of the 
Saxons, by whom it was called Luel, till Egfrid 


king of Northumberland, about the year 686, re- 


built it, and environed it with a good ſtone wall, 
and having repaired the church, and placed in it 
a college of ſecular prieſts, gave it, with all the 


lands fifteen miles round, to St. Cuthbert, biſhop 
of Lindisfern, and his ſucceſſors. In the ninth 


century, when the whole country was ruined by 


the repeated invaſions of the Danes and Norwe- 
gians, this city was again demoliſhed, and fo re- 
mained about 200 years, till king William Ru- 
fus returning from the Scotch wars, and being 


much 


. 
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much pleaſed with its ſituation, rebuilt the hou- 
fes, the walls and the caſtle, placing here a co- 
lony of Flemings, and afterwards (when he re- 
moved them into Wales) of ſouthern Engliſhmen. 
King Henry I. confidering how good: a barrier it 
might be againſt the Scots, fortified it ſtill bet- 
ter, and dignified it in the year 1133 with an epif- 
copal See, confirming at the ſame time the monaſ- 
tery of canons regular of St. Auguſtine, founded 
Juſt before by Walter, one of his chaplains,. which 
continued till the 33d of Hen. VIII. when it was diſ- 
folved, and the prior and convent converted into 2 
dean and chapter, conſiſting of four canons and 
prebendaries. This city was taken by the Scots in 
the reigns of king: Stephen and king John, but 
recovered by the kings Henry II. and III. and being 
in the reign of king Edward II. caſually burnt, 
was by the munificence of future princes reſtored 
out of its aſhes, and much improved in ſtrength 
and beauty; fo that in the late civil wars, it was 
able to ſtand a fiege of nine months, and was the 
laft garriſon thatſurrendered to the rebels; what- 
ever the defence may be it is now capable of ma- 
king, it is {til} kept as a garriſon in good military 
order. e 1 

King Edward I. held a parliament here in the 
thirty- fifth year of his reign, and the civil govern- 
ment of the city was committed to the citizens 
by king Henry II. with the privilege (among 
many others) of having a weekly market on 
Saturdays, and a fair on the 26th of Auguſt for 
horned cattle and linnen; on September the rgth' 
ſor horſes and horned cattle, and on the firſt and 
ſecond Saturdays after October 10, for Scotch hor- 
Hel ent 8 e 

Theſe rights and privileges have, by ſeveral 

ſucceeding Kings in ſo many charters, been con- 
fir med and augmented to the corporation, which 
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conſiſts of a mayor, twelve aldermen, two ſherifis 
or Bailiffs, twenty-four capital citizens or common 
council-men, and a recorder. When it became 
a borough is uncertain, but undoubtedly before 
the fifth of Richard I. when its burgeſſes paid ten 
marks for their liberties,. as they did the like ſum 
in the reign of Henry III. for having a coroner of 
their own. The fiſhery of the Eden, a large 
common of paſture, with an extenſive __—_— are 
veſted in the corporation. 
Carliſſe caſtle, an engraved view of WES is 

annexed, if not founded by the Romans, is very 
probably as ancient as the year 686, when king 
Egfrid rebuilt the city. But it is as probable, that 
it was again deſtroyed, with the greateſt part of 
the city, by the Danes aud Norwegians, and laid 
in ruins for 200 years, For king William Ru- 
fus is ſaid to have repalred the caſtle, as well as 
the walls and houſes of this City, in his return 
from the Scotch wars. The annotator upon 
Camden ſays, it is certain the caſtle was built by 
king William Rufus, which might indeed proper- 
ly enough be ſaid, conſidering the ruinous ſtate 
wherein it was before, Mr. Camden himſelf in- 
fers from the arms, that it was built by king Rich- 
ard III. Hut it is more probable that he did (if 
any thing) only repair it, as might alſo queen Eli- 
zabeth, whoſe arms are put up in another part. 
It is now made uſe of as a manſion-houſe for the 
governor of the caſtle for the time being. The 
city is ſurrounded by à wall one mile in compaſs, 
on which three men may walk a-breaſt,.. and has 


- three gates, namely, the Caldo, or Iriſh gate ow 


the ſouth; the Bother, or Engliſh gate on the 


weſt, and the Rickard, or Scotch gate on the 


north.” The eaſt part of: the' city is defended: by 
a ſtrong citadel, fortified with ſeveral orillons or 
roundels, built 'by Henry VIII. It was taken by 
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the rebels in 1745, and retaken ſoon after by his 


royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland. Carliſle | 
is at preſent a wealthy and populous place, with 
well built houſes. There are but two pariſh - 


Churches. in this city beſides the cathedral; name- 
ly, St. Mary's and St. Cuthbert's. The cathe- 
dral {tands almoſt in the middle of the city, is en- 
cloſed by a wall, and the choir or eaſt part df it 
is a curious piece of workmanſhip. This part is 
137 feet long, and ſeventy- one broad, having 
a noble window forty-eight feet high, and thirty 
broad, adorned with curious pillars of excel- 
lent workmanſhip p. The roof is elegantly vaulted 
with wood, and. adorned with a variety of arms ; 
namely, thoſe of England and France quartered, 
thoſe of the Percies, the Lucies, the Warrens, 
Mowbrays, and others. The weſt end, which is 


the lowelit, was. alſo formerly: very ſoacious, but 


great part of it was deſtroyed in the civil wars, 
and the materials carried off by the Parliamenta- 


rians. The tower is 123 feet high. There be- 
long to this cathedral a biſhop, a dean, a chan- 


cellor, an archdeacon, four prebendaries, eight 
minor canons, four lay clerks, ſix choriſters, and 
ſix almſmen. The piſhoprick is valued in the 
King's books at 531 J. 48. 9d. a year. The ſi- 


tuation of St. Mary's church is very ſingular, it 


being in the body of the cathedral. _ 

Carliſle has given the title of Earl to ſeveral no- 
ble families, as it now does to a younger branch 
of the Howards. The repreſentatives. in parlia- 
ment are choſen by the body of freemen. Large 

quantities of fuſtians were formerly manufactured 
here, but this trade is decreaſed. The market on 


Saturdays is con{iderable for corn, wool, and ſe- 


veral other commodities; and it has three annual 
fairs; namely, on Auguſt 26, for horned cattle 


and linen; September 4 2 for horſes and horned 
catile ; 
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cattle; and the firſt and ſecond Saturdays a after 
October 10, for Scotch horaed cattle. 
_ Linsrocx' is very near Carlifle, and is a caſtle 
belongiog to the biſhops of that See, which Wal- 
deve, ſon of earl Goſpatrick, and tord: of Aller- 
dale, gave to the chick of Cailifle. 
Not far from hence is BIRNcOw, a manor be- 
Jonging to an ancient family of that name, where 
there is a very good grammar ſchool, founded by 
Mr. Thomas Bourbank, a native of ri in 
rhe reign of queen Elizabeth. 
Naos CasTLE (fo called from the Grectble of 
| its lituation) the feat» of the biſhops of Carliſle, 
was built at different times by the — bi- 
{hops of that See, particularly Strickland, Kite 
and | Bell, Nrhoſe nambs the towers now Randing 
ftill retain. King Edward the Firſt, in the twenty- 
eighth year of his reign, in his expedition againſt 
the Scots, lodged here, and dated his writs for 
ſummoning a lte ho: be held at Lincoln. It 
was fortified with ſtrong walls, and a double ditch, 
which were kept in good order, till the civil wars, 
when it was burnt down in 1652 : what eſcaped 
the fire, and was ſtanding at the reſtoration, was 
fome what. repaired and made habitable by Dr. 
rern, then biſhop of this See: but its greateſt be- 
nefactorg were his two next ſucceſſors, Dr. Rain- 
bow, and Dr. Smith, who, at no ſmall expence, 
added à chapel and two towers, and this, with 
the later improvements, have rendered it a decent 
ate cammodious palace. 1 

Near Roſe caſtle, is Hur ro- -HALL; benin 
1 the poſſeſſion of a family of that name, but 
was purehaſed by. the Fletcher's, who made it as 

eaſant a feat as moſt in the county. 

About ſix miles to the eaſt of Carliſle is Cons 
BY bene rr was the neee of the an- 
a cient 
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cient family of the Salkelds, and oppoſite thereto, 
on the river Eden, ſtands, ,, - . 
The village of WETHERALL, five miles eaſt 

of Carliſle, where formerly was a ſmall monaſte - 
ry or cell, which, at the diſſolution of the reli- 
gious houſes, was given by Henry the Eighth, to 
the dean and chapter of Carliſle. It belonged to 
the benedictine Monks, and was founded in the 
reign of William Rufus, by Ranolph de Meſ- 
chines, earl of Cumberland. He dedicated it to 
St. Conſtantine, and gave it for a cell to the ab- 
bey of St. Mary at Lork. David, king of Scot- 
land, and prince Henry his ſon, with ſeveral others, 


were alſo benefactors to it. It was valued at the 


diſſolution, at 117 I. 118. 10 d. a year, by Dug- 
dale; but at 1281. 5 8. 3d. by Speed. There 
remains a, ſquare ſtructure, which on one fide 
ſeems to be entire, and was probably a gate-houſe 
to the priory; or, at leaſt, there is a-large gate- 
way that paſſes quite through it to the river- ſide, 
Near this place are ſtill to be ſeen a ſort of houſes, 
dug out of the rock, which were probably de- 
ſigned for a retreat in troubleſome times. They 
are of very difficult acceſs, and gonſiſt of two 
rooms, one within another, of about five er ſix yards 
ſquare each, However, ſome take them to be in- 
tended for hermits to lodge in, on account of theix 
being ſo near the grior x.. 4 ts. 
About a mile to the north of Carliſle is 
STANWICK, or STANEW EGO, which ſigniſies a 
place on a ſtony way, and is a town of ſome an- 
tiquity ; for Henry the Firſt gave the appropri» ' 
tion of it to the church of. Carliſle, when it was 
made a biſhop's See. To the north-weſt of this 
place near the ſea-ſhore, and at the mouth of 
the river Eden, is Roweliff, where there is à caſ- 
tle built, not many ages ago, by the lords Dacre, 
for theic own private defence. Above this 55 
461 ES there 
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there are two rivers, the Eſk, and the Leven, 
which, uniting their ftreams, fall into Solway 
Frith. The Eft riſcs in Scotland, but has its 
courſe for ſome miles in England, where it re- 
ceives the river Kirkſop. Upon the banks of this 
river is ſeated NETRERBY, now a little village 
Conliſting of a few cottages ; but the extraordinary 
kuins that are near it, plainly ſhew that it was 
formerly a conſiderable place, and perhaps a Ro- 
man fort; and Horſley is poſitive, that it was one 
of the Caſtra Exploratorum. There have been ſe- 
veral inſcriptions found on the ſtones, and par- 
ticularly at the ſeat of the family of the Grahmes, 
there is one erected to the memory of the e 
Adrian, by the Legio ſecunda Auguſta. 
Beyond the Eſk, "and on Engliſh ground, there 
is a place called SOLLOM Moss, which is a place - 
remarkable for the ſucceſs of the Engliſh, in tak- 
ing many Scotch noblemen priſoners i in the ycar 
1542. The Engliſh, commanded by Sir Thomas 
Warton, being Softed upon higher ground, took 
the advantage, and Tung upon the Scotch army 
put them to "At James the Fifth of Scotland 
was ſo ved | for the loſs of his army, which 
conſiſted k 13000 men, that he ſoon after died. 
About two miles to the eaſt of the road that 
leads from Carliſle to Stanwick, is SCALEBY, 
which is ſtill ſurrounded with a moat in very good 
order. It was built by Richard the Rider, ſur- 
named Tiliolff, who firſt poſſeſſed the manor of 
Scaleby, by the grant of king Henry the Firſt. 
From him it deſcended, along with the ſaid ma- 
hor, for about ten generations, to Robert Tili- 
olff, who died in the reign of king Henry the 
Sixth, without iffue, Fhen it came by marriage 
of the heireſs to the Pickerings, and afterwards 
from them, by the like means, to the Muſgraves 


of Hayton in this county, of whom, after it had 
* 
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ſuffered much in the civil wars, it was purchaſed 
by Richard Gilpin, Eſq; M. D. grandfather of 

Richard Gilpin, 'Eſq; the preſent proprietor. 
*LonGToYin, or LAXGTOWN, is ſituated four- 
teen miles north of Carliſle, and 316 north-weſt 
from London. It is ſeated on the northern extre- 
mity of the county, on the borders of Scotland, 
near the conflux of the rivers Eſk and Kirkſop. 
There is a charity-ſchool here for ſixty children, 
endowed by Mr. Reginald Grahme ;. and the late 
lord Preſton had a fine ſeat near the town. Tho' 
this is a place of no great note, it has a weekly 
market on Thurſdays, and two annual fairs. 3, on 
the Thurſday after Whitſunday, for borſes and 
linen yarn; the Thurſday after Martinmas, and 
the Thurſday after November 22, for horſes, horn- 
ed cutie e .. ITED 
About twelve miles to the eaſt of Langtown is 
Bew-CAsTLE, or BUutETRa-CasTLE, ſo called from 
one Bueth, a Cumberland man, who is ſaid to 
have built it, near the Teien of William the Con- 
queror. In Edward the Second's time, it was in 
the poſſeſſion of Adam de Swimburn; but in 
Camden's, it was in the hands of queen Elizabeth, 
and was defended by a ſmall garriſon. "The church 
is now almoſt in ruins, and in the church- yard is 
a croſs about five yards high; waſhed. over with 
a white oily cement to preſerve it from the wea- 
ther. It is a noble monument, and deferves the 
attention of the curious. The ſhape inclines to 
a ſquate pyramid below it, being two feet broad 
at the bottom, and tapers up toward the top. On 
the weft ſide, among other things, is the picture of 
a holy man, in-a prieſt's habit, with a glory round 
His head; and the effigies of the Virgin Mary with 
a child in her arms, and both their heads are alfo 
encircled with glories. On the north fide is a 

great deal of checquer work with an * 
"OR | | . | ut 
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But upon what account it was erected is very un- 
certain, for the inſcription is not well underſtood, 
though there are ſeveral conjectures about it. 
Four miles to the ſouth-eaſt of the laſt- men- 
tioned caſtle is that of AsKER Ton, built by the 
barons Dacres, where reſided the ſerjeant of Gil - 
leſland, who kept a garriſon, and as often as there 
was occaſion, commanded and led the inhabitants 
againſt the Scots. Since the union this office is 
laid aſide. ok CP 4h. — q 1 TT%. 
- Ju within the Picts wall, and about ten 
miles nearly to the caſt of Carliſle, is BRAup- 
TON, which is ſituated on the river Irthing, twen- 
ty miles north of Penrith, and 295 from London, 
It is ſeated an the new military road; made in the 
reign of his late majeſty king George the Second, 
from Newcaſtle to Carliſls; and the town. ity 
ſelt is of conſiderable ſrze, àndt has a weekly mar- 
ket on Tueſdays, with Wo: annual fairs, held 
on the ſecond Wedneſday after Whitſunday, and 
the laſt Wedneſday in Auguſt, for horſes and 
horned cattle, The earl of Carliſle, who is lord 
of the place, keeps a court-lect here every year; 
and in the town is an hoſpital for fix poor men, 
and as many women; built and, endowed by a 
counteſs of Carliſle, | with an, allowance. for 4 
chaplain. The preſent: proprietor of the town. is 


dhe earl of Carliſle, into whofe family it came on 


the marriage of one of his anceſters to. the heireſs 
of the Dacres. Camden thought this place to be 
the Bremetenracum of the Romans; and of this 
opinion. latterly was Mr. Horſley (ſee the note 
under page 481, of his Britannia Romana) tho', 
when he deſcribed the ſtations per Lineam valli, be 
was more inclined to place Bremetenracum at 
Near Brampton, on the top of a hill, is a place 
ill the Alte, where Gag ae fil the remains 
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of-trenches to: be ſeen, n im anche 0 
near the town. ae! | 
Mot far from 133 the river Gelt fo ts inte. | 
the Irthing; and about half a mile above tie. Gelt 
bridge, on 1 * ſide of the river next to Brampton, i 
is a rock {till called the Old Quarry. From this 
place the Romans are ſuppoſed. to have procured; 
almoſt all the ſtone which they uſed in that part 
of the wall that eroſſed Cumberland. Here on the 
face of a rock, about half way up a ſteep hill that 
hangs over che Gelt, is an angient inſcription, 
which Mr. Horſley is of opinion ſhould be read 
as follows. Vexillatio Legionis ſecundae Auguſ- 
tac ob virtutem appellatae ſub Agricola option 
Apro et maxime. conſulibus ex Officina Mercatii 
. Mercatius filius Firmii. An Optio was a. 
ſort of deputy to a centurion, or other officer wo 
acted for him in his abſence, and in this ſtation 
the Agricola abeve- mentioned probably was. Tha 
conſuls above-named: refer us to the year 2075 de- 
ing in all probability the firſt year after the arrival 
of the emperor Severus in Britain, when we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, ſome of his ſoldiers were here 
employed in procuring ſtone for building his wall. 
About three miles weſt of Braman the river 
Gelt having paſſed by Nawortb, falls inta the 
Irthing, which runs with a violent and rapid/ftreame; 
dy NAwoxR rn CAsTLE, long the ſeat of the Da- 
eres, barons of Gilliſlan, the firſt of whom, nam- 
ed Ranolph of Dacre, obtained a licenſe in the 
"reign of 1 the Third, to make a; eaſtle of 
his houſe. It afterwards fell to lard. William 


Howard, the third ſon of Thomas, the ſecond; = 


duke of Norfolk, and is new in poſſeſſion of the 
preſent earl af Carliſle. This caſtle, Which is 
three miles weſt of Brampton, is a large ſtructure 
with a tower at each end; and is ſo entire, that 
it ſeems never to have been damaged, or at . 

| is. 


Discrete, 
is extremely well repaired. Here is a library, 
which was formerly well furniſhed with books; 
and has now many valuable manuſcripts relat- 
ing to heraldry and Engliſh hiſtory. In the 
ball are the pictures of all the kings of England 
from the Saxon times; which were brought from 
Kirk-Ofwald caſtle, when that was demoliſhed 
about 250 years ago. In the garden-wall are a 
great many ſtones, collected and placed there by 
ſome of this family. V 
At the diſtance of three miles north-eaſt of 
Brampton is LAN cRO FT priory, which confiſted 
of canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
and was founded in the year 1169, by Robert de 
Vallibus, ſon of Hubert de Vallibus, firſt baron 
of Gilliland, and juſtice itinerant into Cumber- 
land, in the reign of Henry the Second. He 
founded it, as is faid, on 4&couht of his or his fa- 
ther's killing one Giles Buethg who had, or pre- 
tended to have, a right to tfebarony of Gilliſland. 
It was a magnificent ſtructure, as appears by its 
preſent remains; for a great part of the walls are 
ſtill ſtanding. It was valued, at the diſſolution of 
religious houſes, at about 771. 7s. 11 d. a year, 
according to Dugdale, but at 791. 19 8. by Speed. 
Below this priory, where the Pits or Roman wall 
paſſed the river Irthing, by an arched bridge, is a 
place now called Wineford, which ſome would 
have to be a Roman ſtation; but others, who are 
more to be relied upon, think otherwiſe. p 
WIITLEY-CASTLE was a Roman ſtation, and 
ſeveral ſtones with inſcriptions have been found, 
particularly one, by which we learn, that the third 
cohort of the Nervii built a temple here to the 
emperor Antoninus, the ſon of Severus. 
From hence returning back by the road to 
Carliſle,” and turning from that city to the north, 
we-ſhall proceed to Penrith, in the road to which 
5 | we 
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we paſs by Hion ATE CASTLE; Which is found- 
el upon a rock, and the court thereof is a riatural 
_ pavement. It was poſleſſed, in the eighteenth 
bf year of the reign of Edward the Third, by Wil- 
liam le Engleys, and in the forty- fourth year of 
the ſame king's reipn, 75 by William, ſon of Rodus 
Reſtwold, and was then holden of the crown in 
capite, by the ſervice of paying thereto one roſe 
pyearly. Aﬀterwards it came by purchaſe to the 
family of the Richmonds, in which it continued 
till the third year of the reign of his late majeſty 
king "Geor His Firit, when Henry Richmond, 
ped ae that Famil died in his bloom un- 
married. His mother abella was then married 
to Mathias Miller, Eſq; her ſecond huſband; 
_ whom as well as her former ſhe furvived, with- 
out having iſſue by Him, and was ſome years ſince 
5 proprietor and 'occupierof the caſtle 
The road then paſſes by Plump ton park, which 
len very large piece of ground, formerly ſet apart 
by the kings of England, for keeping of deer for 
their own uſe, as well as for hunting. ft was 
ance ſo well ſtocked, that king Edward the Firſt⸗ 
is ſaid to have killed 200 bucks in one day. Cam- 
den ſeems to intimate, that after this * diſ- 
foreſted by king Henry the Eighth, he ordered 
houſes to be past; but this is a miſtake, for 
there were many pariſhes. and townſhips in it; long 
before that time. Near to this place is - Old Pe- 
rith already- mentioned, where there have been 
ſeveral Rene found with inſcriptions, it having 
| been a Roman ſtation, *:- Fin een 
After the river Eden has: rebeived the Eiaidti it 
paſſes towards the north, and within half à mile 
of it, on the bank of the river, is a" grotto; 


© eonliſting of two rooms dug out of the rocks, call- 


ad Iſis Parliſh. There is now a difficult and dange- 


rous paſlage thereto ; ; but in former times it was 
| cer 
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his body. reached from one pillar ta the other, 
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E Deer rn 


HM tainly a place of great ſtrength and ſecarit A5. 


great many ͤ 390 1 1; 
. PENRITH. is | nineteen. miles ſouth of Carliſle,. 
and 282 narth-weſt of London. It is ſituated on 


à hill galled Fenxith or Perich- fell, about two miles 


north pf the river Eimot, on the- borders of the 
county next to; Weſtmoreland. This is now a 
town. of conſiderable note; carrying on à great 
trade, particularly in tanned leather, and the 


 felhons,are frequently held here, Pentith is large, 
Populous and well built, and in its ſpacious mar- 


Ket-place is a toun-houſe, on which, in ſeveral, 
Hlaces, are repreſented bears climbing ragged. 


ſtaffs. The church, is. handſome and ſpacious, 


having been lately rebuilt ; che roof is ſupported 


of one entire ſtone, o a xeddiſh colour, an 


were hewn out af à qwarry in che neighbourhood 
the weft, with 4 royal caſtle belonging to the 


kings of England; but by which of them it was 


ſauntſed is 34 this time-uncertain. This caſtle, 
af Mhich we have - annexed. an engraved repre- 
ſentation, is now in ruins; it continued in the 


eromm till William the Third granted it, together 


with the honour gf Penrith, to William Bentinck, 


_ earl o Portland, 


* 


2 Bands aneeſtor to the preſent duke of 
„ e 5. - 


In che church-yard, on the north fide of Pen- 
rith, is a ſepulehral monument, which we muſt 
not paſs over. It conſiſts of large pillars, each 
our pards im beigbt, and about five yards diſtant 
one from. the ether. The inhabitants have a 

tradition, that they were ſet up in memory of a 
knight, named Sir Owen Caeſarius, of great 
ſtrength and, ſtature, inſomuch, that they ſay 
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Wo Scots, who had-cruelly ravaged the Whole coun- 


his favourite, and the jealouſy he had conceived of 
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and that the rude figures of bears, which are of 
ſtone, and erected two en each ſide of his grave, 
between the pillars, are in memory of his great 
exploits againſt thoſe ereatures, but we do not 
remember to have ever read that bears infeſted 
England; it is therefore more probable, chat he 
killed wild boars, and that the bears Were A part 
of his enſign's armorial. On the out. ſide of the 
veſtry wall to the north, is afo a rude inſoription 
in Latin, fignifying that chere was a plague in 
chis county, A. D. 1508, 'Whereof died at Ken- 
dal 2500, at Richmond 2200, at Penrith 2266, and 
at Carliſle 1196. The ſubject of this inſcription 
is the more remarkable, becauſe our hiſtorians do 
not mention any ſuch diſtemper having raged that 
year, yet is the cireumſtanceeſtill farther corrobo- 
rated by the church vegiſter ef Edenhall, a neigh- 
bouring pariſh, which takes notice of forty-tws 
perſons dying'of the plague the ſame yeur in that 
little village. Penrith has a eonſideruble weekly 
market en Tueſdays, and has two annual fairs 
for horſes and horned cattle, namely, on Whit- 
fun-Tueſday and Nov. 11 
There was formerly at Penrith, 2 houfe'sf- rey 
friars, founded before the reign of Edward the Se- 
cond, but its revenue is not known. There 'are 
two charity- ſchools here, one for boys, and the 
other for girls, both which were by a benefaction 
of one Mr. Robinſon, a citizen of London, who 
gave 55 J. per annum to the pariſh, . 
In the year 1385, Penrith was burnt by the 


ty, taking advantage of the retreat of Richard II. 
after he had gained many advantages over them, 
and driven them into their own country, with fire 
and ſword, which was owing to the bad advice of 


the dike of Lancaſter, This happened. in the 
eighth 
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eighth year of his reign, and his weak behaviour, 
on this occaſion, was afterwards made a principal ; 
article againſt him. , 

From Penrith, - a 2 r 3 8 
to Newcaitle in Northumberland. At about a 
mile north of this road, and four north-weſt of 
Penrith, are the two SALKELDS, at the leſſer of 
them are two cireles, conſiſting of ſeventy-ſeven 
ſtones, each ten feet high, and before them at 
the entrance ſtands. one by itſelf, which is fifteen 
feet. This the common people call Long-meg, 

and the reſt her daug hters.. Within the cirele 
there are two heaps of — under which the in- 
habitants ſuppoſe there are dead bodies buried; 
and Camden thinks it very probable, as he ima- 
gines the great ſtones are the monument of ſome 
victory. However the annotator is of opinion, 
that . the ſtones in the middle are no part of the 
monument; but have been gathered off the adja- 
cent ploughed lands, and have been thrown to- 
gether here as in a waſte corner of the field; and 
as to the great ſtone, there is reaſon to. believ e, 
that this was formerly a Druid temple. 

At two miles and a half to the north of this 
road, and eight miles north-eaſt of Penrith, is 
Kink-Oswarp, ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the 
river Eden. It is at preſent a town of no great 
note, but was formerly famous for its caſtle, 

founded ſoon after the conqueſt, by Radulph En- 
gaine, lord of Kirk-Oſwald, and afterwards came 
by marriage to Sir Hugh Mervill, one of the four 
knights who killed Thomas a Becket, | the ſword 
with which: he killed him is ſaid to have been kept 
here for ſome time. The caſtle next came by 
marriage to the Moltons; and then, in the reign 
of king Edward III. to the Dacres, in which fa- 
mily it continued till the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
when by marriage of the heireſs, it came to the 

family | 
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family of the Leonards, earls of Suſſex, in - which 
:: za ee till the reign of queen Anne, when 
the laſt earl of that name dying without iflue 
male, it was expoſed to ſale, and purchaſed by 
Sir Chriſtopher Musgrave, Bart. This caſtle, if 
we may judge by the ruins, muſt have been large 
and extenſive; many of the walls are yet ſtanding 
with an hexagonal tower ſtill entire, having bat- 
tlements on — top. Kirk-Oſwald, which received 
tits name from the church being dedicated to St. 
Oſwald, has a weekly market on Thurſdays, and 
two annual fairs for horned cattle, on the Thart- 
087 before Whitſunday, and Auguſt 5. | 

-- Proceeding on the ſame road, at coe Gitane of 
"eighteen miles north-eaſt of- Penrith, is ALSTON= 
Monk, a market town on the eaſtern borders of 
the county near Northumberland, on the road 
leading from Penrith to Newcaſtle, It is not a 
place of any great conſequence, which may be 
the reaſon why our modern geographers have omit- 
ted to mention it. Near this town the river 
South Tine takes its riſe, and there is in the 
; Neighbourhood an ancient copper mine. The 
market is held on Saturdays, and there are two 
annual fairs, namely, on the laſt, Thurſday in 
May, and the firſt Thurſday in September, for 
Por nad cattle, horſes, linnen and woollen cloth. 
Me ſhall now return to Penrith, and proceed- 
ing weſtward in the road towards Cockermouth, 
pals to DAcrE CASTLE, which lies two miles 
{ fouth of the road, and nine miles. from Peririth, 
and is famous for being the place where Conſtan- 
tine, king of the Scots, and Eugenius, king of 
Cumberland, put themſelves and their kingdoms 
under the protection of the Engliſh king Athel- 
Man. It is ſituated near a little river of the ſame 
name, and was the ſeat of the Barons de Dacre, 
10 „bam it gave that eminstion, and from it 


Iprung 
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ſprung the whole family of the | Dacres of the 


north. It continued in poſſeſſion of the Dacres 


till the reign, of queen Elisabeth, when it came 


by marriage of the heireſs to the Leonards, earls 


of Suffex, the laſt earl of which name dying in 


the reign of queen Anne without iſſue male, it was 
*expoſed to ſale, and purchaſed by Sir Chriſtopher 
Muſgrave, Bart. who transferred it to Edward 
Haſſell, Eſq; the preſent proprietor. 
HFlaving proceeded a conſiderable diſtance to the 
anetbwers, awe ſhall turn to the left, in order to 
viſit Egerer, which is fourteen miles ſouth- eaſt 
of Cockermouth, about twenty eaſt of Whiteha- 
ven, and 286 north-weſt of London. It is ſitua- 
ted near the north weſt end of the lake Derwent- 
water, in a fertile plain, almoſt encompaſſed with 
the mountains, ealled Derwent Fells, on which 
the waters that riſe from below. are perpetually 
-condenſed. The air of this town is mild, it be- 
particularly ſheltered from the north winde, 
by the lofty mountain called Skiddaw. - The 
ton is however greatly decayed, and much infe- 
rior to what it was formerly. It chiefly conſiſts 
of one long ſtreet, and has a workhouſe for the 
of the place, erected in the reign of king 
Charles I. by Sir John Banks, knight, a native of 


this town. Keſwick has been long noted for ha- 


ving within its neighbourhood mines of the fineſt 
black lead in the world; hence it is chiefly inha- 
bited by miners, and many of the poorer inhabi- 
tants ſubſiſt by carrying on a trade with ſtrolling 
Jews with black lead clandeſtinely procured. It 
Has a weekly market on Saturdays, and one an- 
nual fair, held on the ſecond of Ag forleather 
and woollen yarn. 


The Skiddaw, at the foot-of which the-town is 


ſeated, is ſkirted with the lake Baſingthwaite, a 


| N piece of water about a mile broad and i 
TRIES miles 
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miles long, and on the oppoſite ſide Widehope 


Fells, with their impending woods, form a beau- 
tiful and romantic proſpect. The lake Derwent- 
water is about two miles broad, and four miles 


long, and adorned with ſeveral A and well 


wooded iſlands, among theſe is Lady iſland, on 


which ſtood the ſeat and caſtle, now in ruins, of 


the ancient and honourable family of the Rad- 
cliffs, earls of Derwentwater, but the title was 
forfeited. by the unhappy rebellion of the laſt poſ= 
ſeſſor of this eſtate. | 
In going from Keſwick to the Wad Mines, as 
they are called in Cumberland, on the left, is a 
ridge of rude, craggy rocks, extending near four 
miles ; ; and on the right is Keſwick lake, beyond 
which is a group of pyramidical hills, which 
form an uncommon appearance, At the head of 
this lake the Derwent 1s contracted to a narrow 


river, and runs between two precipices, whoſe 


ſummits are covered with wood, and are 800 yards 


in perpendicular height. On the welt ſide of the 


Derwent, in this ſtreight, and directly under one 
of theſe ſtupendous precipices, lies the village of 
Grange. 

After paſſing this gut, the Bowder ſtone of 
Barrowdale preſents itſelf to the traveller's view. 


This is by much the largeſt ſtone in England, 


being at leaſt equal in ſize to a firſt rate man of 
war. It lies cloſe to the road ſide on the right 
hand, and appears to have been a fragment de- 
tached from the precipice above, by lightening, or 


perhaps an earthquake. The road now proceeds 


through groves of hazel, which grow here with 


great fuxuriance: and Boat excellent nuts. Bar- 
_ rowdale chapel, the area of which is ſcarcely e- 


qual to that of a pidgeon-cote, and its height 
much leſs, is ſituated on the left hand, but before 

you come to jt the valley expands, and the two 
Vor. II. | * | ſtreams, 
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ſtreams, which are here divided, form the Der- 
went by their union, The curious traveller now 
enters another narrow valley, winding through 
mountains totally barren, and after an hour's tra- 
velling, arrives at Leathwaite, which is juſt un- 
der the mines, and near ten miles ride from Keſ- 
wick. A dreadful ſcene now preſents itſelf to 
view, a ſteep mountain, above 700 yards high, 
is to be climbed on foot ; here the precipices are 
ſurprizingly variegated with apices, prominences, 
ſpouting jets. of water, cataracts, and rivers pre- 
Cipitated from the cliffs with an alarming noice, 
After paſſing one of theſe rivers over a wretched 
foot bridge the traveller begins to aſcend, when 
in about an hour he reaches the ſpot where the 
znterloping miners dig with mattocks, and other 
inſtruments, in the rubbiſh of the mines, that 
were formerly wrought, for lumps of black lead, 
by ſelling which theſe fellows make a livelihood. 

” The black lead is found in heavy lumps, ſome 
being hard, gritty, and of ſmall value, others 
ſoft, and of a fine texture. The lumps found in 
the rubbiſh ſeldom exceed half a pound in weight, 
but thoſe found in the mines are ſaid to weigh ſix 
or ſeven pounds; they work forward for it, and 
the pits reſemble quarries or gravel pits. The 
hill in which it ie found is a dirty brittle clay, in- 
terſperſed with ſprings, and in ſome places ſhivers 
of the rock. Black lead grows in great plenty 
from the bottom of the mountain to the height of 
above 300 yards; but the upper part is in a man- 
ner entirely barren. This mineral has not any of 
the qualities of metal, for it will not fuſe but cal- 
cine in an intenſe "hg Before its value was diſ- 
covered, the farmers uſed it to mark their ſheep, 
AS thoſe of the ſouth countries do ruddle ; Mr, 
Smith of Wigton, who made an actual ſurvey of 


the pot obſeryes, that it is neither the > petroleum, 
| 5, D >. the 
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the melanteria, nor the pinguitis of the ancients, 
nor does it agree with any deſcription in Pliny or 
Aldrovandus. About 150 yards above the rub- 
biſh, where the interlopers dig, is the miners 
lodge, to which the aſcent is very ſteep. . 

After reaching the ſummit of the black lead 
hill, there is a large plain to the weſt, from 
whence ariſes another craggy aſcent of near 500 
yards in height. The whole mountain is called 

nniſterre. On this ſecond precipice not an herb 
is to be ſeen, except wild ſavine, growing in the 
interſtices of the naked rocks. Here the proſpect 
is dreadful, the horrid projection of vaſt promon- 
tories, the vicinity of the clouds, the thunder of 
the exploſions in the ſlate quarries, with moun- 
tains. heaped on mountains all around, fill the 
mind with a kind of, involuntary horror. 

Before we quit the neighbourhood of Keſwick, 
it may be proper to mention a ſurpriſing anda 
tion which happened in the valley of St. John, 

on the 22d of Auguſt 1749. It began with moſt 
terrible thunder and inceſſant lightening, the pre- 
ceding day having been extremely hot and ſultry. 
The inhabitants, for two hours before the break 
ing of the cloud, heard a ſtrange noiſe, like the 
wind blowing in the tops of high trees. It is 
thought from the great damage it did in ſo ſmall a 
| ſpace of time as two hours, to have been a ſpout 
7 or large body of water, which, by the lightening 
2 inceffantly rarefying the air, broke at once on the 
— tops of the mountains, and deſcended upon the . * 
f WU valley below, which is about three miles lang, 
"half a mile broad, and lies nearly caſt ang weſt, be- 


WER 


ing cloſed on the ſouth and north ſides with pro- b 


: di ciouſly high, ſteep, and rocky mountaitis. 

: Le Fells on the north ſide received almaſt _ 

f the whole cataract, for the ſpout did not extend „ 
5 abpye a mile in length. It el ſwelled four... © 


0 Ca {mal 
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ſmall brooks, but to ſo amazing a degree, that the 
largeſt of them, called Catcheety Gill, ſwept a- 
way a mill and a kiln in five minutes, leaving the 
place where they ſtood covered with fragments of 
rocks and rubbiſh three or four yards deep, inſo- 
much, that one of the mill- ſtones could not be 
found. During the violence of the ſtorm, the 
fragments of rocks which rolled down the moun- 
' tain choked up the old courſe of this brook, but 


the water forcing its way through a ſhivery rock, 


formed a chaſm four yards wide, and about eight 


or nine deep. Theſe brooks lodged ſuch quanti- 


ties of gravel and ſand on the meadows on their 
borders, that they were irrecoverably loſt. Many 
large pieces of rocks were carried a conſiderable 
way into the fields; ſome larger than a team of 
ten horſes can move, and one of them Mong 
nineteen yards about. 
This county, beſides the remarkable perſons al- 
ready mentioned, has produced the following emi- 
nent perſons, 

John Aglionby, an eminent divine, was born 
of a genteel family, and admitted a ſtudent of 


Queen's college in Oxford, of which he afterwards 


SQ 


became a fellow. Having finiſhed his ſtudies he 
travelled jnto foreign 2 where he contrac- 
ed an acquaintance with the famous cardinal Bel- 


larmin. Upon his return to England, he was ap- 


inted chaplain in ordinary to queen Elizabeth. 


0 
He afterwards none the ſame dignity under 


king James the Firſt, and had a conſiderable 
ſhare in the tranſlation of the New Teſtament, 
which was made in that prince's rejign. He died 
February the eth, 1610, In the 44th year of his 


agc, 


teenth century, was born about the year 1 * 


at Henſingbam i in Cumberland, and educated 1 po 
| | the 


Edmund Grindal, a learned prelate of the ſix- 
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lain, he obtained the chanterſhip of St. Paul's ca- 
thedral, a prebend of Weſtminſter, and the ho- 
nour of being chaplain to king Edward the Sixth. 
After the death of that prince, he travelled into 
_ Germany, in order to avoid the perſecutions which 
_ raged under queen Mary. But upon the accef- 
ſton of queen Elizabeth, he returned to England, 
and was promoted, firſt to the ſee of London, then 
to that of York, andin 1575 to the archbiſhopric 
of Canterbury. Towards the latter end of his 
life he fell under the queen's diſpleaſure, and was 
confined to his houſe, and ſequeſtered from his 
juriſdiction; but this ſtorm he at laſt happily 
weathered, He died July the 6th, 1583, and 


was buried in the chancel of the church of Croy- - 


don. 85 


William Nicholſon, a learned Engliſh biſhop 


in the eighteenth century, was the ſon of Mr. 


joſeph Nicholſon, rector of Hembland in Cum 


berland, and was born at Orton about the year 
1655. After a proper foundation of grammar 
learning, he was ſent to Oxford, took the firit 
degrees, and then went to travel into Germany, 
and upon his return viſited France. Upon his ar- 
rival in England, his merit recommended him to 
the biſhop of Carliſle, who made him his chap- 
lain, and collated him to the archdeaconry ; fo 
that at length he was promoted to the See of Car- 
liſle, having before greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the literary world. He was deeply engaged in 
the Bangorian controverſy, which began in the 
year 1717, and ſoon after was removed to a 
biſhopric in Ireland, and made archbiſhop of 

_ Caſhel in 1727. He died a few days after his 
promotion at Derry, leaving the character of a 
yery laborious and learned man, 2 


Gy We 


the univerſity of Cambridge. By the intereſt of 
Ridley, biſhop of London, to whom he was chap- 
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the Iſle of Man for the place of his reſidence: but 


* 
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We ſhall here give a deſcription of the iſle of 
Man, on account of its being ſituated nearer to the 
coaſt of nn than to that of any other 
county. | 


The Ir of Mas. 


The name of this iſland ſeems to have been 
derived from Mona, the name by which it was 


called by Julius Cæſar. Pliny calls it Monabia, 
and 25 Monaeda, which are ſuppoſed to 


ſignify the more remote Mona, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the iſland of Angleſea, which the Romans | 


alſo called by the name of Mona; yet other wri- 
ters have imagined, that it received its preſent 


name from the Saxon word mang, which ſignifies 
among, from its fituation between the kingdoms 
of England, Scotland and Wales, and that hence 
aroſe the exprefiion Mancks-men, Mancks-lan- | 
guage, & c. | 

1 his iſland was inhabited by the Britons ! in the. 
time of the Romans, but when they were after- 
wards diſpoſſeſſed of the greateſt part of their ter- 


ritories by the Saxons, Picts and Scots, it became 


ſubje& to the latter; and we are informed by Oro- 
ſius, that towards the end of the fourth century, 


both Ireland, and the Iſle of Man, were inhabited 


by the Scots, and that the preſent inhabitants 
appear to be the deſcendants of the ancient 
Scots, from their language, which till bears a 
near affinity with the Erſe, and differs but little 


from that ſpoken in the highlands of Scotland, 


and by the Iriſh. The Norwegians, "io. ee 
during their repeated invaſions of Britain, con- 
quered this iſland, as well as moſt of the weſtern 

ifles:of Scotland, over which they ſet up a king, 
who had the title of king of the Iſles, who choſe 


in 
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in conſequence of a treaty between Magnus IV. 
king of Norway, and Alexander III. king of Scot- 
land, concluded in the year 1266, the Weſtern 
iſles and Man among the reſt, were ceded to the 
Scots, and in 1270, Alexander having driven the 
king of Man out of the iſland, united it, together 
with the reſt of the weſtern iſles, to the crown 
of Scotland. However, Henry IV. king of Eng- 
land, obtained the poſſeſſion of the Iſle of Man, 

and gave it to John lord Stanley, in whoſe family 
it continued till very lately, when the laſt lord 
Stanley, earl of Derby, dying without iſſue, the 
duke of Atholl, his ſiſter's ſon, ſucceeded him as 
lord of Man n the iſles, and continued in the 
poſſeſſion of the iſland' till it was purchaſed by his 
preſent majeſty, of the duke and dutcheſs of 
Atholl, in the fifth year of his reign. 

The remains of antiquity in this iſland are ve 
numerous. The ancient churches round Peel- 
caſtle, appear to have been originally pagan tem- 
ples, and in one of them is ſtill a large ſtone re- 
ſembling a tripos. On ſeveral of the tombs in 
theſe churches are fragments of letters, ſtill ſo in- 
telligible, as to put it beyond doubt, that they 
were different inſcriptions, in the various charac- 
ters of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabian, 
Saxon, Iriſh, and Scots languages; and there is, 
perhaps, no country in which more Runic inſcrip- 
tions are to be met with, than in this iſland, par- 
ticularly upon funeral monuments. Theſe in- 
ſcriptions are generally cut upon long, flat rag- 
| ſtones, with croſſes on one or both ſides, and are 
to be read from the bottom upwards. Theſe in- 
ſeriptions are generally upon the edge of the ſtone ; 
and upon the fides are croſſes and ſmall figures of 
men, horſes, ſtags, dogs, birds, and other de- 


Veces. | | | 
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firing and water, for abundance of little rivulets 
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In different parts of the iſland, are many ſe- 


| N tumili or barrows, in feveral of which 


ave been found urns, but moſt of them were 
broken in digging them up; yet burnt bones, 
white, and as freſh as when interred, were found 
in each of them. 5 
In the laſt century were dug up in this and 
ſeveral braſs daggers, and other military inſtru- 
ments of the ſame metal, well made, and after- 
wards was found a target, refembling thoſe ſtill 
to be ſeen in the highlands of Scotland, ſtudded 
with nails of gold, without any alloy, and faſten- 
ed with rivets of the ſame metal. A very fine ſil- 
ver crucifix was likewiſe, ſome years ago, dug up 
in the iſland, together with ſeveral Pieces of anci- 
ent gold, filver, and copper coin. 
According to the Scottiſh writers, the inhabi- 
tants were converted to Chriſtianity by the care 
of Crathlint, king of Scotland, who- ſent biſhop 


Amphibalus here, about the year 360; but it is 


the more general opinion, that St. Patrick plant- 
ed Chriſtianity in this iſland, and erected de epiſ- 


capal ſee here in 447. 


The Ifle of Man is ſeated out half way be- 


tween England and Ireland, directly weſt of the 


ſouthern part of Cumberland, and the northern 
part of Lancaſhire. It is ſituated between the 
ffty-third degree fifty-three minutes, and the 


_ fAfty-fourth degree twenty-three minutes north la- 


bn hy and between the fourth degree twelve mi- 
nutes, and the fourth degree forty-four minutes 
weft longitude, and is about thirty miles long, 
and fifteen broad in the wideſt part; but the nor- 
thern point, as well as two promontories to the 
ſouth, are very narrow. A high ridge of moun- 
tains runs almoſt the whole length of the iſland ; 

and ſupplies the inhabitants on either ade wink 


run 
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run from thence to the ſea; and by the ſides of 
them the inhabitants have, for the moſt” part, 
built their houſes, The ſides of the mountains 
are allo ſtored with heath and excellent peat for 
fuel. The higheſt of theſe mountains called Sna- 
field, riſes about five hundred and eighty yards 
perpendicular, as appears from their being meaſu- 
red by the barometer. The ſummit of this moun- 
tain aifords a fine proſpect of England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland. The ſoil, as in moſt other 
places, is very different. To the ſouth it conſiſts 
of lime ſtone, and is very fertile. The mountains 
are cold and leſs fruitful, but the vallies between 
them afford good paſture, hay and corn. To- 
wards the north, the ſoil is dry and barten, but 

might be greatly improved by the uſe of marle, 
of which there is ſufficient plenty in ſeveral of the 
northern pariſhes. A large tract of land, called 
the Curragh, runs the breadth of the Iſle between 
Ramſey and Ballaugh, which is in the northern 
part of the ifland, and was formerly a bog, but 
ſince its being drained, it has become one of the 
richeſt parts of the country; and though the peat 
is fix, eight, and ten feet deep, yet by huſbandry 
and burning, they have obtained a ſurface of mould 
that will bear the plough. In this bog have been 
found very large trees of oak and fir, ſome of 
them two feet and a half in diameter, and forty 
feet long, which, the inhabitants ſuppoſe, have 
lain there ever ſince the deluge. It is obſervable, 
that the oaks and firs do not lie promiſcuouſlly ; 
but where there are plenty of the one, there are ge- 
nerally few or none of the other. ln ſome parts of 
this tract, there is a remarkable layer of peat, that 
extends for ſome miles together, two or three 
feet in thickneſs, under a layer of gravel, clay or 
_ earth, that is two, three, and even four feet thick. 
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The inhabitants chiefly manure their land with 


lime and ſea-wreck. 


Among the quarries of ſtone here is one of 
black marble, fit for tomb-ſtones, and the floors 
of churches z and alſo good rocks of lime-ſtone, 
Which, .being burnt with peat or coal, is uſed to 
manure barren land, Theſe ſtones are, in ſome 
places, full of petrified ſhells of different kinds, 
and ſuch as are not now to be found on theſe coaſts, 
Here are many quarries of late, fit for covering 
houſes, of which great quantities are exported, 
Dr. Gibſon obſerves in his Camden, that, at a place 
Called the Spaniſh-head, is a rock, out of which 
are wrought long ſtones reſembling beams, fit for 
mantle trees of twelve or fifteen feet long, and 
ſtrong enough to bear the weight of the higheſt 
Rack of chimnies. There are mines of lead, cop- 
per and iron, and many hundred tuns of lead 
have been melted and exported from hence; but 
here are no coals. Os 

With reſpect to the rivers of this iſland, they 
are all inconſiderable ſtreams ; the principal of 
theſe are the Selby, which riſes near Chriſtchurch, 
and running a ſmall diſtance to the eaſt, turns to 
the north, and falls into Ramſey bay. The White 
Water runs from north to ſouth, and being join- 
ed by an inconſiderable ſtream, called the Black 
Water, paſſes by Douglas, and falls into Douglas 
bay; theſe, with ſome others, are on the eaſt fide 
of the iſland. On the weſt are Clanmey, which, 
after a ſhort courſe, falls into Dauby bay; and 
the Neb, which runs north-eaſt, and falls into 

S 2 18 4 e 
The air is ſharp and cold in winter, particular- 
ly in ſuch places as are expoſed to the winds, 
which are very boiſterous; but in all ſuch places 
ds have a natural ſhelter, the air is as mild as in 

Lancaſhire ; the froſts being ſhort, and the ſnow 

| _ ſeldom 
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ALieldom lying long on the ground, eſpecially ner 


the ſea, Hence the orchards and gardens pro- 
duce as good fruit, and neceſſaries for the kitchen, 
as any of the neighbouring countries. Though 
the winds are frequent, and ſometimes trouble- 
ſome, they drive away all noxious vapours, ſo that 
no contagious diſtemper has ever been known in 
the iſland, and the inhabitants generally live to 
a great age. 

The black cattle and horſes are for the moſt 
part leſs than thoſe of England; but from the late 
improvements in the cultivation of the land, theſe 
have been in the ſame degree improved, and ſome 
have been bred here as large as in other places. 
They have, indeed, a ſmall hardy breed of horſes 

in the mountains, that are little more than three 
feet high, and are much coveted by gentlemen 
abroad for their children; but beſides theſe, they 
breed horſes of a ſize proper either for the plough 
or the ſaddle. In the mountains are a ſmall 
breed of ſwine, called Purrs, which breed and 
live continually in the mountains, without com- 
ing to the houſes. Here are alſo a breed of wild 
theep, and both theſe and the hogs are account- 
ed excellent meat. Among the ſheep, they have 
a ſpecies called Loughton, of a buff colour, that 
Have a fine wool, which is made into a pretty 
cloth, without being dyed ; but it is ſaid, that 
chere are neither foxes, badgers, otters, moles, 
| Hhedgehogs nor ſnakes, in the iſland. There is 
3 here, however, an airy of eagles, and at leaft 
two or three of faulcons of a very ſpirited kind, 
| for which reaſon king Henry IV. in his grant of | 
this ifland to Sir John Stanley, firſt king of Man, 
of that family, obliged him to -preſent him and 
| his ſucceſſors, upsn the day of their coronation, 
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In treating of the fowls of this iſland, we ought 
not to omit that very near the ſouth-weſt promon- 
tory, called the Mull hills; there is a ſmall iſland 
named the Calf of Man, which, at a particular 
ſieaſon of the year, is reſorted to by a vaſt num- 
ber of ſea-fowl, particularly puffins, which breed 
there in the holes of the rabbits; and it is even 
ſaid, that the rabbits reſign their habitations to 
theſe fowl during the time they remain on the 
iſland. About the middle of Auguſt, when the 
| young puffins become ſufficiently fledged, and are 
ready to take wing, the inhabitants of this iſland 
catch them in ſuch quantities, that between four 
and five thouſand of them are taken every year, 
part of which is conſumed by the inhabitants, and 
part of them pickled and ſent abroad as preſents. . 
The Iſle of Man is well ſupplied with fiſh, particu» 
larly berrings, of which there is ſuch a conſider- 
able fiſhery, that above 20,000 barrels have been 
frequently exported in one year to France and 
other countries. The time of the herring-fiſhery 
is between July and Allholland-tide. The whole 
fleet of boats, each of which is about two tons 
burthen, is under the government of the water- 
bailiff on ſhore, and under an officer at ſea, called 
a vice admiral, who, by the ſignal of a flag, di- 
rects them when to caſt their nets. There were 
due to the lord of the iſle, ten ſhillings from eve- 
ry boat that took above ten meaſe, every meaſe 
being five hundred herrings, and one ſhilling to 
the water-bailiff. In acknowledgment of the great 
bleſling of this fiſhery, and that God may be pre- 
vailed with to continue it, every evening before 
they go to ſea, the whole fleet attends divine ſer- 
vice on the ſhore, at the ſeveral ports; the reſpec- 
tive incumbents on that occaſion making uſe of a 
form of prayer, leſſons, &c. compoſed for that 
purpoſe. Beſides this, a petition is inſerted - 
| the 
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the Litany, and uſed in the public ſervice through- 
dodut the year, for the bleſſings of the ſea. 
Tue inhabitants are a civilized, orderly people, 

generally very charitable to the poor, and hoſpi- 


table to ſtrangers, particularly in the country, 


where, if a ſtranger comes to their houſes, they 
would think it an unpardonable crime, not to 
give him a ſhare of the beſt proviſions and liquors 
they have in the houſe. They have ever enter- 
tained a profound reſpect for their lords, eſpecial- 
ly for thoſe of the houſe of Derby,' who have al- 
ways treated them with great regard and tender- 
neſs. Thin oat-cakes is the common bread of the 
country, e PUT 
In their dreſs they imitate the Engliſh ; only 
the poorer ſort among the men, eſpecially in the 
country, wear a kind of ſandals of untanned lea- 
ther, croſs laced from the toe to the inſtep, and 
gathered about the ancle. People of ſome fortune 
have good ſubſtantial ſtone-houſes covered with 
| Date; others are thatched; and that the thatch 
may not be blown off by the boiſterous winds, it 
is ſecured by a kind of net-work formed of ſtraw 
bands. TE” | Ie 
Their lords had, for a long time, waved the ti- 
tle of kings, and were only {tiled Lords of Man and 
. the Iſles, though they continued to enjoy moſt of 
the prerogatives of the crown, as giving the final 
aſcent to all laws; the power of pardoning offen- 
ders, and of changing the ſentence of death into 
baniſhment ; of appointing and diſplacing the 
governor and officers; with a right to all forfei- 
tures for treaſon, felony and ſelf-murder. X 
The manner in which the lord of Man, at his 
firſt acceſſion, received his inveſtiture, and the 
homage of his people, was as follows. He ſat on 
Tinwald-hill, in a chair of ſtate, with a canopy _ 
orer his head, in the open air, facing a chapel, 
Oo on - where 
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where public prayers, and a ſermon, were male 
on theſe occaſions. Before him his ſword was 
held with the point upward. His barons, name- 
Iy the biſhop and abbot, with the reſt, according 
to their degrees, ſat by his fide; his benefhced 
men, council and deemſters, ſat before him; his 
gentry and ycomanry, and the twenty-four keys 
in their order, while the commons ſtood without 
the circle, with three clerks in their ſurplices. 
The lords appointed a governor, lieutenant or 
captain, who conſtantly reſided at Caſtle-town, 
Where he had a handſome houſe, and a falaty ſuit- 
able to his ſtation. He held a ſtaff in his hand, 
as the enſign of his authority, and. when'he took 
his oath, ſwore to do right, between the lord and 
his people, as uprightly as the flaff now flandeth. 
He was to -take care that all officers, civil and 
military, diſcharged their duty, He was chan- 
cellor, and to him was an appeal from the inferior 
courts, and from him to the lord; and after all, 
if there was occalion, to the king of Great-Pritain 
in council. 

The council of the iſland conſiſted of the go- 
vernor, the biſhop, the archdeacon, two vicars 
general, the receiver general, the comptroller, the 
Water-bailiff, and the attorney- general, twenty- 
four men called the Keys, ſo called from their un- 
locking, as it were, or ſolving the difficulties of 
the laws, formed the repreſentatives of the com- 
mons, and two men called Deemſters, were the 
Judges, both in caſes of common law, and in cri- 
minal and capital offences. The council, and the 
twenty-four keys, palled all new Jays, and in 
. conjunction with the deemiters, ſettled and deter- 
mined the meaning of the ancient laws and cuſ- 
toms of the country. A court was held in the 
open air on a hill, in the middle of the iſland, 
zagually on St. John's day, called the Tinwald; 
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It conſiſted of the governor, the ſpiritual and tem- 
poral officers, with the twenty-four keys, and two 
deemſters. 
laws were publiſhed, after their having received 
the aſſent of the lord of the iſland; and every 
perſon had a right to preſent any uncommon 


grievance, and to have his complaint heard in the 


face of the whole e, The two deemſters 


are the temporal judges, 


that are too trivial to be brought before a court, 
are decided at their houſes, We ought not here 
to omit the ſingular oath taken by the deemſter, 
when he enters upon his office, it being expreſſed 


in theſe words: Yeu jhall do Juſtice between man and 


man, as equally as the herring-bone lies between the 
two fades. 

There are many laws peculiar to this iſland : 
thus, if there be no ſon, the eldeſt daughter in- 
herits, A widow has one half of her huſband's 
real eſtate, if ſhe be his firſt wife, and one quar= 


ter if ſhe be the ſecond or third; but if any wi- 


dow marries again, or eniſcarvies;; ſhe loſes her 


widow's right in her late huſband's eſtate, A child 


born before marriage is capable of inheriting, pro- 
vided. the marriage follows within a year or two, 
and the. woman was never defamed before, with 
regard to any other man, If any man gets a 
farmer” s daughter with child, he is compelled to 
_ marry, or endow her with fuch a portion as her 

Father would have given her, 


al judges impannel a jury, and if this jury finds 
im guilty, he is brought before the temporal 
Courts, where, if he be found guilty, the deem- 
Ker delivers to the woman a rope, a ſword and 2 
Ting, and ſhe has it in her choice to have him 
hanged, or behcaded, or to marry him, Theſe 

regula- 


At this great aſſembly all the new 


oth in caſes of common 
law, and of life and death; but thoſe diſputes 


If a ſingle woman 
Proſecutes a ſingle man for a rape, the eceleſiaſti- 


ef ow nt. 
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regulations are ſtill obſerved, ſo far as is conſiſtent 
with the inhabitants being at preſent. ſubject to 
the king of Great Britain. 
Phe biſhop is ſtiled Biſhop of Bader and Man, 
and ſometimes Sodor de Man. Whence he deriv- 
ed the title of Sodor is uncertain, and is variouſly 
accounted for; but the moſt probable opinion ſeems 
to be, that it aroſe from a ſmall iſland, within 
a muſket ſhot of the ſhore, near the town of 
Peel, on which is the ancient cathedral, which 
being dedicated to Colo, our Saviour, was origi- | 
nally called Eccleſia Soterenſis, from which it was 
corrupted into Sodorenis. He was, till lately, no- 
minated to the See by the lord of the iſland, who 
preſented him to the king of Great Britain for 
his royal aflent, and then to the archbiſhop of 
York for conſecration. The biſhop, notwith- 
ſtanding his being a baron of the iſland, has no 
ſeat in the Britiſh parliament. He has a court for 


his temporalities, where one of the deemſters ſits 


as judge; and he has this remarkable privilege, 
that if any of his tenants is guilty of a capital 
crime, and is to be tried for his life, the biſhop's 
ſteward may demand him from the lord's bar, and 
try him in the biſhop's court, by a jury of his 
own tenants; and in caſe of conviction, his lands 
are forfeited to the biſhop, but his goods and per- 
ſon were at the lord's diſpoſal. The eccleſiaſtical 
courts are held by the biſhop in perſon, his arch- 
deacon, his vicars general, or the archdeacon's of- 
ficial, who are the proper judges in all controver- 
ſies which happen between executors, within a 
year after probate of a will, or adminiſtration 
granted. The diſcipline of the church is ex- 
tremely ſtrict, offenders of all conditions being 
obliged to ſubmit to its cenſures, commutation _ 
of nee being aboliſhed by law ; ; and ſuch as 
| are 
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Are guilty of contumacy, are either impriſoned or 
excommunicated. : 
In all the courts of the iſland, as welkeceleſs 
aſtical as civil, both parties, whether men or 
women, plead their own cauſes, It is but of late 
years, that attornies came into practice. They 
are ſtill not conſidered as neceſſary, and law- 
ſuits are determined without any great expence. 
The manner of ſummoning a perſon before a ma- 
giſtrate is pretty ſingular : upon a piece of thin 
ſlate or ſtone the magiſtrate makes a mark, which 
is generally the initial letters of his chriſtian and 
ſurname, which being delivered to the proper of- 
ficer, he ſhews it to the perſon ſummoned, in- 
forms him of the time and place, in which he is 
to make his appearance, and at whoſe ſuit; and if 
he diſobeys this ſummons, he is either fined: or 
committed to. priſon, till he pays cal and _ 
ſecurity for his ſtanding trial. 
The principal manufactures of this iſland are 
line en and woollen cloths, conſiderable quantities 
of which are exported ;: the other articles of trade 
are black cattle, wool, hides, ſkins, honey, tal- 
low and herrings. By an act paſſed in the ſeventh 
year of his preſent majeſty's reign, ſeveral pre- 
miums are granted for the encouragement of in- 
duſtry and trade. While this country continued 
ſubject to the lords of Man, vaſt quantities of 
goods from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, as well as 
from France, Holland, and other places, were 
landed here, depoſited in ware- houſes, and after- 
wards run —— on the coaſt of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland; by which means the revenue of 
Great Britain was greatly injured, and this ren- 
dered it neceſſary to bring the inhabitants under 
the immediate ſubjection of the crown of Great 


Britain. | 1 
With 
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WMWith reſpect to the civil and eccleſiaſtical di- 
viſions, this iſland is divided into ſix ſheadings, 
each of which is under the government of a par- 
ticular magiſtrate, who is in the nature of a ſhe- 
Tiff, and being entruſted with the peace of his 
diftrict, ſecures crimi nals and brings them to juſ- 
tice. Phe iſland, as we have already intimated, 
is a dioceſe of itfelf, and lies in the province 
of Vork. It contains only ſeventeen pariſhes, 
and four market towns, namely, Caſtle-town, 
Douglas, Peel and Ramſey, each of which has 
its harbour, and a caſtle or fort for its defence. 
OAsrER Tow, alſo called CASTLE RussEN, 
the metropolis of the iſland, received its name 
from a fine ancient caſtle, ſaid to have been erect- 
ed by Guttred, king of Man, about the year 960. 
This caſtle, notwithſtanding its antiquity, is {till 
a handſome ſtructure, it being built of marble, 
aud is a ſtrong place, ſurrounded with two broad 
walls and a moat, over which is a draw bridge, 
and adjoining to it, within the walls, is a ſmall 
tower, were ſtate priſoners were formerly con- 
fined. Within the caſtle are held the courts of 
juſtice, and on one fide of it is the governor's 
houſe, which is a ſpacious and commodious {truc- 
ture, and has a fine chapel; with ſeveral offices 
belonging to the court of chancery. The town 
ſtands on the ſouthern coaſt of the iſland, on a 
fine harbour, called Caſtle- town bay. The build- 
ings here are the moſt regular of any place in the 
iſland, and here the governor keeps his court, and 
the principal officers of the government reſide, - 
Dou As is ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt, ele- 
ven miles north-eaſt of Caſtle-town. This is 
the richeſt and moſt populous town, and has the 


beſt market of any in the iſland. It has lately | 


encreaſed in the number of its buildings, but the 
Kreets are very irregular, There is here a neat 
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chapel, a public ſchool, and ſeveral good houſes, 
With excellent vaults and cellars for merchants 
goods, The harbour is not only the beſt in the 
iſland, but one of the beſt in the Britiſh dominions. 

About half a mile from Douglas are ſtill ſtand- 
ing the remains of a very magnificent nunnery, in 
which are ſeveral fine monuments, with frag- 
ments of inſcriptions, one of which is as follows : 
ILLUSTRISSIMA MATILDA FILIA REX MER= 
CIAE 
the daughter of Ethelbert, one of the Saxon kings 
of Mercia, who is ſaid to have died a recluſe. A- 

nother monument has the following imperfe& in 
ſcription :: CARTESMUNDA VIRGO IMMACU 
LA'TA 
ſuppoſed to have been erected to the memory of 
Carteſmunda, the beautiful nun of Wincheſter, 
who fled from the violence offered her by king 
John, and who probably took refuge i in this mo- 
naſtery, and was interred here. | 7 
About five miles to the northward of Caſtle- 
town, is a conſiderable inland village, named 
BALLEY-SALLEY, where formerly ſtood a religi- 
ous foundation, begun in 1098, by Mac Manis, 
_ © governor of the ifland ; but afterwards Olave, 


king of Man, granting ſome poſſeſſions here to 


the abbey of Furnes in Lancaſhire, Ivo or Evan, 


abbot of Furnes, erected in 1134, a Ciſterſian 
abbey in this place, dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 


ry, and ſubordinate to Furnes. In 1192, the 


Monks removing to Douglas, continued there four 
years, and then returned to Bally-Salley, where 
they flouriſhed ſome years after the general ſup- 
preſſion of religious houſes in England, 

Eleven miles north of Douglas is Raney, 
which is ſeated on the north-eaſt coaſt of the 
iſland, and is only remarkable for a good fort, 


and an excellent harbour, north of. which is 


ſpas 


* 


This Matilda is ſuppoſed to have been 
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ſpacious bay, in which the greateſt fleets may ride 


at anchor with the utmoſt ſafety, from all winds | 4 
but the north-eaſt. WM 1 
PEEL is ſituated on the weſtern coaſt, ſixteen 


miles ſouth-weſt of Ramſey, and ten miles north- 
weſt of Caſtle- town. It is a place of conſiderable 
trade, and has ſeveral good houſes. Upon a ſmall 
iſland, cloſe to the town, is Peel caſtle, in which 
is a garriſon: this is one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt 
ſituated caſtles in the world; for the iſland upon 
which it ſtands is a huge rock, of a ſtupendous 
height, above the level of the ſea; ſo that it is 
inacceſſible from all quarters, except the town, 
from which it is ſzparated by a ſmall ftraight that 
may be forded at low water, The caſtle is ſur- 
rounded by three walls well planted with cannon. 
Theſe walls are of a prodigious thickneſs, and 


built of a bright, durable ſtone. The aſcent to e 
the caſtle, from the place of landing to the firſt 85 
wall, is ſixty ſteps cut out of the rock, and on the I th 


outſide of this exterior wall are four watch towers. 
From the firſt to the ſecond wall is an aſcent of 
thirty ſteps, alſo cut out of the rock. Within 
the interior wall, round the caſtle, are the remains 
of three churches ſo decayed, that they contain 
only the walls and a few tombs. There is here 
alſo a fourth church, which is the cathedral of 
the iſland, and is dedicated to St. Germain, the 
firſt biſhop of Man. This ſtructure is kept in 
better repair, and within it is a chapel appropri- 
ated to the uſe of the biſhop, under which is a 
dungeon, for ſuch offenders as incur the puniſh- 
ment of impriſonment, in virtue of a ſentence of 
the eccleſiaſtical courts; and is repreſented as 
one 'of the moſt dreadful places of confinement 
that imagination can form. The caſtle is ſaid to 
be amazingly magnificent, and that the largeneſs 
and loftinels of the rooms, the fine echos reſound- 
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ing through them, the many winding galleries, 
and the proſpect of the ſea and ſhips, from ſuch 
an eminence, fill the minds of the ſpeQators with 
aſtoniſhment. 

The biſhop has his reſidence © in the wo of... 
KiRK MICHAEL, where he has a good 3 and 
chapel, with large gardens and pleaſant walks, 
ſheltered with groves of fruit and foreſt trees, and 
is ſo well ſituated in the middle of the iſland, that 
from thence it is eaſy for him to viſit any part of 
his dioceſe, and to return home in the ſame day. 

With reſpect to the religious foundations not 

et mentioned, we have only to add, that at 

EMAKAN, a village in Kirk-Harberry pariſh, 
was a houſe. of Minor Friars, founded i in 1373. 
And, 

At BALLAMONA, Godred, king of Man, Came | 
ed a monaſtery in 1176, but it was afterwards 
granted to the abbey of ee to which 
g the Mon ks removed. | 
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DENBIGHSHIRE. 


led in Britiſh Sir Dhinbech, is 
T I bounded on the eaſt by Flintſhire 
5 and Shropſhire, on the weſt by Ca- 
ee ernarvonſhire and Merionethſhire, 


on the north by the Iriſh fea and part of Flint- 


ſhire, and on the ſouth by Montgomeryſhire ; it 


being in length about thirty- one miles from eaſt to 


weſt, ſeventeen broad, from north to ſouth, and 
near 118 in rede. 


The weſtern part of this county is s ſomewhat 


barren, but thinly inhabited, and full of heaths and 
craggy, bare hills; the middle, where there is the 
ſpacious vale of Llwyd, is very fruitful ; but the 
eaſtern parts are not ſo fertile, except where wa- 


tered by the river Dee. The huſbandmen, how- 


ever, have been long endeavouring, with good ſuc- 
ceſs, to improve even the weſtern parts, by pare- 
ing off the earth with a broad inſtrument, into 


thin clods and turfs, which they pile up in heaps, 
then burn to aſhes, and afterwards ſcatter them 
upon the land, and thereby produce ſuch quanti- 


ties of rye, as is almoſt incredible, 
The air is reckoned extremely healthy, though 


rendered ſharp and piercing by a vaſt chain of 
mountains, which nearly ſurrounds the county, 


the tops of which, for the greater part of the 


year, are covered with ſnow. The inhabitants 


are, in general, long lived, and thoſe of the vale 
of 


Els county, of North Wales, cal- 


8 


DENBIGHSHIRE. 1 
f Llwyd remarkable for their ſpirit and viva- 
er 
"TBS principal rivers are; the. L wyd, which: 
riſes at the bottom of an, hill fodttiaweſtn of 


Buthin, whence running: north-eaſt;- and paſſing 


that town, it directs its courſe nearly north - weſt 
by the city of St. Aſaph, in Flintſhire, and falls 
ron the Iriſh ſea, a few miles north-weſt. of that 


city. The Elwy, which riſes in the .fouth-weſt ' 


part of the county, runs north and north-eaſt, and 
falls into the Llwyd, near St. Aſaph. The Dee, 
which riſes near Bala, in Merionethſhire, runs 
north-eaſt thro' Denbighſhire into — 
may be ſeen in the deſcription of that coun 
and the Conway, which' ſeparates — 2 
from Caernarvonſhire. The leſs conſiderable 
ſtreams, are the Alwen, the Aled; the Llawedok, | 
the Neag, and the Gyrow. 
Theſe rivers afford plenty of iſh; of different”! 
kinds. The hills and heaths feed: infinite num- 
bers of goats and ſheep, and the vallies abound 
with black cattle and corn. This county has 
likewiſe a variety of fowls, wild and tame, and 
contains ſeveralf lead mines, particularly about 
Wrexham, which yield plentiful ſupplies of ore. 
The manufactures of this county are chiefly of 
gloves and flannels; the former at Dunn and 
the latter at Wrexham. 
Amongſt the hills, above-mentioned; is a place | 
called Kerig y Drudion, ſo denominated from the 
Druids; though ſome doubt of this, betauſe Der- 
wydhon i is the only name met with in the Lexi- 
con, which ſignifies Druids. Camden tells us, 
this word ſignifies Druid ſtones, and that at Voe- 
las, there are ſome pillars, inſcribed with ſtrange 
letters, which ſome take to be the characters uſed 
by the Druids. But his Annotator tells us, he 


5 has inquired after thoſe ſtones in vain, and —_ 
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72 4 Drscniyrion T 
the moſt remarkable ſtone monuments now re- 
maining in this pariſh, are two of that kind, cal- 

led Kiſtiewmaen, or Stone-Cheſts. Another gen- 
tleman is of opinion, it is in vain to ſeek after 
Druid or other inſcriptions in this county; and 
that thoſe mentioned by Mr. Camden, though 
they boaſt of very great antiquity, are only ob- 


ſcure and intricate, from the unſkilfulneſs of the 
ſtone- cutter. | 


The moſt remarkable piece of antiquity in the 
pariſhi of Kerig y Drudion, are two ſolitary. pri- 
ſons, ſuppoſed to have been uſed in the — of 
the Druids. | They are placed about a furlong 
from each other, and aye ſo ſmall, that they will 
conveniently contain only a ſingle perſon. They 
are, as before obſerved, ſomewhat in the form of 
large cheſts, from which they. chiefly differ, in 
their opening or entrance. They ſtand north and 


ſouth, and are each of them compoſed of ſeven 


ſtones ; of which four are above fix feet long, and 
about a yard in breadth. They are ſo placed, as 
to repreſent the funnel of a chimney ; and a fifth, 

which is not ſo long, but of the ſame breadth, is 
pitched at the ſouth end thereof, firmly to ſecure 
that paſſage. On the north end is the entrance, 
where the ſixth ſtone is the lid, and guard of this 
cloſe. confinement, But becauſe it was neceſſary 
to remove it occaſionally, it is not of weight ſuffi - 
cient'to-guard the priſoner; therefore on the top 


_ ſtone hes the ſeventh, which is ſo vaſt, that it re- 


quired great ſtrength to remove it towards the 


north end; that with its weight it might faſten, 


and as it were claſp the door- ſtone. 

The Annotator farther obſerves, that the pariſh 
received its name from theſe ſtones; and that 
thoſe rude ſtones, erected in a circular order ſo 


common in this iſland, are alſo Druid monu- 


naval a that. in dle mid of ſuch circles, ſtone 
cheſts 
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cheſts are ſometimes found. But that any of them 
were uſed as priſons in the time of the Druids, 
does not at all appear. 

This county, in the time of the Romans, was 
part of the country of the Ordovices, and ſome 
Britons, who were forced out of Scotland, are 
ſaid, in their turn, to have driven the 3 
hence; and, by the aſſiſtance of the Welſh, to 
have polleſſed themſelves of all this diſtrict, from 
the river Conway to the Dee. 

Denbighſhire is at preſent divided into twelve 
hundreds, in which are contained four market 
towns, and fifty-ſeven pariſhes. It is in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, and in the dioceſes of Ban- 
gor and St. Aſaph. It ſends only two members 
to parliament, one for the county, and one for the 
town of Denbigh. 

On entering this county by the road from 
Shropſhire, we come to WREXHAM, which is 
ſeated in a ſmall territory, called Bromfield, ſaid 
to abound in lead, twenty-eight miles north by 
weſt of Shrewſbury, twelve ſouth of Cheſter, and - 
167 north-weſt of London. The town is large, 
well built, and well frequented, It is remarkable 
for a very curious and beautiful church, in which 
was a noble organ, that was deſtroyed in the great 
rebellion. The tower is lofty and of moſt exqui- 
ſite workmanſhip, adorned with neat carved work 
and ſeveral figures. The church was built about 
the year 1507, and dedicated to St. Giles, It is 
ſaid to be heretofore collegiate ; it is in length 178 
feet, in breadth ſixty-two, and the height of the 
ſtone building of the tower 135 feet. Old accounts 
mention, that the town was burnt in the year 
1463. Beſides this church, the town has two 
meeting-houſes. Wrexham is a great mart for 
flannel, Which is here bought up in vaſt quanti- 
Vor. Hb - „ 
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> ties. This manufacture is the chief employment 
of the poor in the neighbourhood. It has two 
markets, but that on Mondays is ſmall, though 
that on Thurſdays is very conſiderable for corn, 
com and provifions; It has four fairs, name- 
on the 23d of March, Holy Thurſday, the 
94 of June, and the 255 September, for 
cattle, horſes, hard v hops, Mancheſter- 
goods, &c. Not far Rem mis town, ſome parts 
of Offa's: dyke are ſtill viſible: this was a trench 
dcaſt up by Offa the great king of Mercia, as a 
boundary San his ſubjects and the Britons. | 
To the ſouthward of Bromfield dies a tract cal- 
led Cninxk;; this is a mountainous country, in 
which are two caſtles.” One of them has the 
name of Chirk, but was anciently called Caſtall 
It lies near the borders of Shropſhire, 
but we ts not find when it Was firſt founded, 
However Ro er Mortimer, the third ſon of Ro- 
ger, earl of Wigmore, rebuilt it, and it is now the 
feat 'of the "Middleton." It is ſtill very entire, 
though it is built afte the ancient manner, and 
ſeems much more proper for a place of defence, 
than * i Jas three round 


my 


N rs he 


5 Dake breadeh as tia STR of the — Aeg 
they ate all contiguous. (See an engraved view 
of Chirk caſtle hereto” annexed.) John Morti- 

met, lord of Chirk, and grandſon of the aforeſaid 
Roger, fold the lordſhip of Chirk toRichard Fi ite. 
Alan, earl of Arundel. 

The village of Chirk, which is a little to the 
eaſtward of this caſtle, ne ſouth of 
Wrexham, bas three fairs, on the ſecond Thurſ- 
day in February, the ſecond Tuſeday in June; 
and on Novembe 123 for I horned e 
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DENBIGHSHIRE 55 
" Dinas Bran Caſtle is alſo in the territory of 
Chick. ſeated near the northern bank of the river 


Dee, on the high top of a ſharp hill. Its name 


ſeems borrowed "from a. brook, ſo. called in its 
neighbourhood, This was in the reign of king 
Henry III. the ſeat of Griffith ap Madoc (a deſ- 
« cendant from the founder, and himfelf a benefac- 
tor to the abbey of Llan Egweſt, or Vale Crucis) 
who was {tiled Lord of Dinas Bran, from his poſ- 
ſeſſing and dwelling in this caſtle. He took part 
with king Henry III. and king Edward I. againſt | 
the prince of North Wales, for fear of whom he 


was forced to ſhut himſelf up in his caſtle. This 
Griffith, by Emma, daughter of James lord Aud- 


ley, had iſſue Madoc, Llewellyn, Griffith, and 


Owen. The lordſhip of Bromfield and Yale, 


and the caftle of Dinas Bran, came to Madoc, 


and that of Chirk to Llewellyn; but the ward- 
ſhip of theſe minors was given by the king to 


John earl of Warren, and Roger Mortimer, who, 
in the tenth of Edward I. obtained the lands for 
themſelves by the king's charter. This caſtle was 
lately, if it is not till, in the poſſeſſion of Richard 
Middleton, Eſq; There are large ruins of this 

caſtle {till remaining, which may be ſeen at a 
great diſtance, where one part of them' has the ap- 
pearance of a country church 


HoLT CASTLE is ſeated not far from Wrex- 


ham, on the weſtern bank of the Dee, in the very 


edge of the county, where that river divid es it 
from Cheſhire. The Britons called it Caſtell 


Llew, or Lyons Caftle. It is ſuppoſed to have 


been anciently a Roman camp. John, earl of 


Warren, in the reign of king Edward I. began 


to build here a caſtle,” which was finiſhed by his 
fon William. The faid ear] John, being guar- 
dian to Madoc ap Griffith, a Britiſh prince, 
treacherouſiy ſeized this and ſome adjacent poſ- 

„ ſeſſions 
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ſeſnons to the prejudice. of his pupil. From the 
carls of Warren it came to the Fitz Alans, earls 


of Arundal; and from them to William Beau- 
champ, baron: of Abergavenny ; and afterwards 
to William Stanley, who being beheaded, this, 
with his other eſtates, were forfeited to the crown, 
This caſtle ſurrendered to the parliament forces 
on the 19th of January, 16460. We have given a 
view thereof, though only a few fragments of the 


walls are now remaining. 


LLANDOGLA: is a village ten miles weſt of 
Wrexham, in the road which leads to Cheſter, 
and has five fairs, namely, on March 11, April 


25, June. 235 Auguſt 47 and October 26, for 


cattle. 


RUTHIN is ſituated between the two 8 


of the river Clwyd, ſix miles ſouth-eaſt of Den- 


bigh, and 183 north-weſt of London, on the ſouth 


part of the vale of Clwyd and has the greateſt 


market in all the vale.- This market is held on 


Mondays. It has the following fairs: March 
19, . Friday before . Whit-ſunday, Auguſt 8, 


September 30, November 10, for catile and 
call pedlary. It is a very populous town, and 


not many years ago was famous for a ſtately caſ- 


tle, which, as well as the town, was built by 


Roger Grey, to whom king Edward I. granted 
almoſt the whole vale. This continued to be the 


ſeat of his poſterity the earls of Kent, till earl 
Richard, lord of Ruthin, dying without chil- 
dren, and having no regard to his brother Henry, 


ſold it to king Henry VII. Queen Elizabeth 
gave it, with large poſſeſſions in this vale, to 
Ambroſe Dudley, earl of Warwick. In 1640 it 
came to Charles, ſon of Sir Michael Longueville, 
by Suſan his wife, ſiſter and heireſs to Henry 


Grey. It' now belongs to Richard Middleton, 


of Chirk-caſtle, Eſq; Ting ruins of this caſtle 
ſhew | 
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ew that it was formetly very large and ſtrong. 
One part of the wall is ſtill nearly entire, the bat- 
tlements 1 on it. 1 40 the engraved view 


ve. ore owing dean of Weſtminſter, in i the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. 

This bellevalent divine was a native of Ru- 
m, and at his own EXPENCE cauſed the Bible to 
be tranſlated into Welch. He was ſo much 
_ eſteemed for his integrity, that the great treaſurer 
Cecil made him one of his executors, and impow- 
ed him to diſpoſe of large ſums to charitable 12 
He died in the year 1601, and was buried i 
| Weſtminſter abbey. | 
Eaſtward of thevaleof Clwyd, and withoutit, lies 

Var, a fmall high mountainous track, if compa- 
red with the neighbouring parts. No river runs into 


it from any other part, though it ſends forth ſe- 


veral ſtreams. Its ſituation lays it open to the 
winds from every coraer, which renders it a very 
cold, bleak country. However, theſe mountains 
are well ſtored with oxen, ſheep and goats; and 
the vallies, in ſome places, are tolerably fertile in 
corn, eſpecially to the eaſt of the river Alen. But 
the weſtern ſide is barren, and interſperſed with 
heaths and deſarts. It contains nothing remark- 
able, except the ruins of a ſmall monaſtery, ſeat- 
ed very pleaſantly in a valley, among woody hills, 
ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Ruthin, and is extended 
in the form of a croſs; in the Britiſh: language, 
chis place was called Llan Egweſt, alſo Pont y 
_ Groes, which ſignifies Valle-crucis, from their 
_ preſenting king Edward I. with a piece of the ho- | 
ly eroſs, whieh preſent procured them ſeveral im- 
munities. This abbey was for Ciſtercian Monks, 


D 3 | and | 
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and is pleafantly ſeated in the townſhip of Maes” 
yr Ychen, under a hill, called Bron vawr, in 
the pariſh of Llangollen, near the north banks 
of the river Dee. It was built by Madock, ſon 
of Griffith Maelor, lord of Bromfield, or Lower 
Powes Chirk and Vawl, about the year 1200. 
It was confirmed to the ſaid monks by his fon in 
the year 1250, and was dedicated to God. and the 
bleſſed Virgin. This abbey is in a lordſhip which 
belonged to the late Sir Watkin William Wynne. 
DEN BIG RH, the county town, ſtands on 
a branch of the river Clwyd, called the Iſtrod, 
twenty-ſeven miles weſt of Cheſter, twenty eaſt 


"46 Conway, and 209 north-weſt of London. It 
has a moſt delightful proſpect of the rich vale of 


Clwyd, the old town was fituated on a ſteep rock, 
not far from the weſtern bank of the river Clwyd. 


-- 4 


treaſon, it was given by the ſame king to Henry 
Lacy, earl of Lincoln. This earl fortified the 
town with a wall, not large in circuit, but very 
ſtrong, and on the ſouth ſide of it erected a caſtle, 
adorned with many high towers; but his only 
ſon being unfortunately drowned in the well of this 
caſtle, his grief on this occaſion made him deſiſt 
from the work, and leave it unfiniſhed. After the 
death of the earl of Lincoln this caſtle, by the 
marriage of his daughter Alice, came into the 
poſſeſſion of the houſe of Lancaſter. King Ed- 
ward II. gave it to Hugh Spencer, and afterwards 
Roger Mortimer became the poſſeſſer of it in the 
24 08 reign 
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DENBIGHSHIRE. 79 
reign-of king Edward III. which Roger fixed up 
his own arms on the chief gate. After his execu- 
tion it came to William Montacute, earl of Sa- 
lifbury ; hut was ſoon; after reſtored to the Mor- 
timers ; and by theſe, at length it came to the 
houſe of Vork; and now belongs to the crown. 
It was delivered up to the parliament army on the 
2th of October 1646. It appears to have been 
a. place of prodigious ſtreng th, not only on ac- i 
count of its ſituation, but likewiſe from the hard- 9 
neſs of the ſtones, and unuſual thickneſs of the 7 
walls. Itawas blown up after the reſtoration of 'l 
king: . 4 H. (Of the north-eaſt view of its |, 
ruins we ha given an elegant engraving.) The. 
towm at ra is; large, populous, and well 
built, and beſides its manufacture of gloves, and. 
the bukncſs: of tatining, which are briſkly carried 
on, it other wiſe enjoy 8. a tolerable trade, and is 
| reckoned the beſt town in North Wales. It gives 
the title bf carl to the noble family of Fielding, 
and ſends one member to parliament. Itis gover- 
ned _— mayor, 2 recorder, and two bailiffs, an 

choſen; out of twenty-five burgeſſes, and 
bas fs d a town=Clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace. 
It has à good market, on Wedneſdays, for corn, 
catte and proviſions; and three fairs, on May 
283. July 18, and September 25, for cattle, and 
mall pedlars ware. There was at Denbigh, an 
abbey of black monks, of the order of St. Bene- 
dict, founded and endowed by Adam Saluſbury, 
about the time of Henry III. The preſent pro- 
prietor, is Sir Lynch Saliſbury Cotton, baronet. 
Some ruins of the walls are ſtill remaining, be- 
ſides: an entire ſtructure, which appears like _ 
: N 1 of a country church. 

Sir Hugh Middleton, a great benefactor to the! 
city of London, was a native of this town. This 
| mm raiſed a conſiderable fortune By; work- | 
| c D + | ing 
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ing ſome filver mines in Cardiganſhire, by which 


he is ſaid to have cleared 20001. a month for ſe- 


veral years together. In the mean time the city 
of London, nct being ſufficiently ſupplied with 
water, three acts of parliament were ſucceſſively 
obtained, by which the citizens were allowed full 


wer to bring a river from any part of Middleſex 


and Hertfordſhire ; but this project was laid aſide 


as impracticable, till it was undertaken by this 


great man, who, after having made an exact ſur- 


vey of all the rivers and ſprings in Middleſex and 
Hertfordſhire, made choice of two, one in the 
pariſh of Amwell near Hertford, and the other 


near Ware, both about twenty miles from Lon- 

don. Theſe two ſtreams being united, he con- 
veyed them at a very great expence towards the | 
City ; but when he had brought the water into-the 
neighbourhood of Enfield, the greateſt. part of 
bis fortune was ſpent, upon which he applied to 


thę lord mayor and common council; but they re- 


fuſing to aſſiſt in carrying on this noble work, he 


had recourſe to king James I. who ſharing with 
him in the expence and profits, the deſign 


was happily effected, and the water brought into 

the reſervoir at jlington on Michaelmas day 1613. 
By this noble work Sir Hugh greatly impaired his 
fortune; however, though he was a loſer in point 


of profit, he was a gainer in point of honour; 
for king James I. conferred upon him the honour 


of. knighthood, and afterwards created him a baro- 
net; beſides which, he had the much greater 


honour of being remembered by poſterity as the 
benefactor of this country. At his death he be- 


queathed a ſhare. in this New River Water to 
the Goldſmiths company, of which he was amem- 


ber, for the benefit of their poor. 
David Powel, a learned divine af the 3 


century, was dorn in this town about the year 
3560, 


e 


8 DENBIGHSHIRE. 8t 
1566, or later. He was admitted into the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, but of what college does not 
appear. Taking holy orders, he became vicar of 
Ruabon, in his native country, and obtained 
likewiſe a dignity in the cathedral church of St. 
Aſaph. In this ſituation he made himſelf parti- 
cularly eminent for his knowledge of the Welch 
language and hiftory ; and, in 1584, publiſhed 
the hiſtory of Cambria, now called Wales; and, 
in the year following, Annotations on Giraldus 
Cambrenſis. He died in 1590, having left ſe- 
veral manuſcripts behind him fitted for the n 
but they have never been publiſhed. 

Beyond Denbigh is the vale of Clwyd, which 
is about twenty miles from north to ſouth, and fix 
or ſeven in breadth. It lies open to the ſol, and 
to the north wind; but elſewhere it is ſurrounded 
with high mountains, eſpecially towards the eaſt, 
which appear like battlements or turrets; the 
higheſt of theſe is called Moelenlhi, on the top 
of which is a military fence or rampire, and a 
very clear ſpring. There are alſo ſeveral other 
old forts or intrenchments in this county. As firſt, 
Pen y Gar vawr on Kader Dhimmael, diſtant about 
'A ile from Kerig y Drudion, ' which i is a Circular 
ditch and rampire, of at leaſt 100 paces in dia- 
meter, It ſeems to have had once a kind of wall, 
but the ſtones have been long ſince carried away 
by the neighbours. Another is at Kaer-Dhynod, 
which lies in the pariſh of Lhan- Vihangel, It lies 
_ cloſe by the river Alwen, and is rather of an oval 
form than circular. The dyke or rampire con- 
ſiſted of avaſt quantity of ſtones, that are now 
thrown together, without any order. On the ri- 
ver- ſide it is about 300 feet perpendicular, tt 
not half ſo __ in any other part, | 
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On the other ſide of the river is a ſteep Bill, 
about twice as high as Kaer-dhynod, on which 


lies Kaer-vorwyn, that is, the maiden fort. This is 


a large circular intrenchment, and much more 
artificial than the former. Kaer-dhynod, as Mr. 
Lloyd ſuppoſes, was formerly a Britiſh camp, be- 
cauſe it agrees exactly with the deſcription Ta- 


citus gives of the camp of king Caractacus. There 


is alſo a third fort named Dinas Melin y Wig, 
which is thought to have been a Britiſn town, be- 
cauſe it anſwers to the deſcription Cæſar gives of 


ſuch a place; for he tells us, that the Britons call 


that a Town, which is in the midſt of a wood, 

furrounded with a vallum and a ditch, to pre- 
vent the incurſions of the enemy; and this place 
is full of woods, dingles, and the like. The 


fortification is fifteen or twenty yards high, where 


loweſt ; it is faced for the moſt part with a crag- 
gy rock, and encompaſſed with a deep trench, 
having two entries, called the Upper and Lower 
Gates. | . | 
Camden tells us, this vale is exceeding healthy 

and fruitful, and affords a pleaſant proſpe& ; the 


-complexion of the inhabitants is bright and chear- 
ful; their heads of a ſound conſtitution ; their 


ſight very lively, and even their old age vigorous 
and laſting. The green meadows, the corn fields, 
and the numerous villages and churches, afford 
the moſt pleaſant profpect imaginable. The river 
Clwyd, from the very fountain head, runs through 
the middle of it, receiving on each fide a great 
number of rivulets. Eli ou 7 
LLANSANNAN is ſeated on the river Alne, eight 


miles weſt of Denbigh, and is only a village, but 
it has four fairs, on May 18, Auguſt 17, Octo- 


ber 26, and November 30, for cattle. This 


place is noted for a cave, made in the ſide of a 


yi | '* Roney 
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ſtoney hill or rock, wherein are twenty-four ſeats, 
ſome bigger and ſome leſs, and is greatly frequent- 
ed by ſhepherds and others, who look after the 
f cache; ; it is now known by the name of Arthur's 
round Table. 

LLANROST is a ſmall place ſeated on the t river 
Conway, on the very edge of the county, ſeven- 
teen miles ſouth-weſt of Denbigh, and 198 north- 
weſt of London. It has a free-ſchool, a market 
In Tueſdays, and a market-houſe, built at the ex- 
pence of Maurice Wynne, Eſq; There is here a 
curious bridge over the Conway, into Carnarvon- 
ſhire, 170 feet long, and fifteen wide. It conſiſts 
of three arches; of which that in the centre is 
fixty-one feet wide, and the others thirty and a 
half, This town has hve fairs, viz, on April 25, . 

June 21, Auguſt 9, September 17, and Decem- 
ber 11, for cattle and ſmall pedlars wares. | 
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er HE river Derwent probably gave 
N 19 N name to the county town; for the 
T * Saxons, who beſtowed the name up- 
. * on it, wrote it Deorbi, and Camden 
Neis of opinion, that the town takes its 
name from that river; but the annotator upon 
that author ſuppoſes it is ſo called from an habi- 
tation of deer; and that this opinion is confirmed 
by the arms of the town, which are a buck cou- 
chant in a park. This indeed might be a ſuffi- 
cient proof, if the arms of our corporations were 
not ſo lately and fo precariouſly taken up. We 
need give no other inſtance of this, but that of 
Oxford, whoſe arms are an ox in a ford; and 
theſe were taken up, becauſe the magiſtrates did 
not then know that that city took its name from 
 Olfleyford. . 
There are ſeveral rivers in England that go 
by the name of Derwent Deur-Winden, in the 
Britiſh tongue, ſignifying the winding of the wa- 
ter. It is obſervable, that moſt of the ancient 
towns ſtood upon rivers, and took their names there- 
from; and it is probable, that Derby is derived 
from Der Wetbye, by dropping the middle ſylla- 
ble, bye being a Saxon word for an habitation, 
for which reaſon there are many towns and vil- 
lages in Lincolnſhire, Cumberland, and other 
counties, whoſe names end in bye. 
15 | — Accord- 
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According to the Roman diviſion of Britain, 


this county was poſſeſſed by the Coritani, who al- 
ſo inhabited ſive other counties, namely, thoſe of 


Northampton, Leiceſter, Rutland, Lincoln and 
Nottingham. During the Saxon heptarchy, Der- 
byſhire was in the kingdom of Mercia, as were 


the five counties juſt mentioned, as alſo near ele- 


ven others. ; 
Derbyſhire is an inland county, bounded on the 

north by Yorkſhire ; on the eaſt by Nottingham- 

ſhire ; on the ſouth by Leiceſterſhire; and on the 


_ welt by Staffordſhire and Cheſhire. It is fifty-fix 


miles in length from the village of Stratton, on 
the borders of Leiceſterſhire, to the moſt northern 
extremity of the Peak; and thirty-eight miles in 
breadth, where broadeſt, from Sherbrook, on the 
borders of Nottinghamſhire, to Shaw Crefs, on 
the borders of Cheſhire ; but in the moſt ſouthern 
part, between Staffordſhire and Leiceſterſhire, it is 
only nine miles broad; yet it is at leaſt 164 miles 


* 


in circumference. ; 


Its principal rivers are the Dove, the Derwent, 


the Irwaſh, and the Crawlow ; for the Trent on- 
ly runs a little way on the ſouthern. part, and 


therefore will be more proper\y take notice of 


elſewhere, Some pretend the Dove is ſo called, 
from its reſembling the ſilver feathers of that bird; 


but this is a meer fancy. However, it is famous 


for the fiſh called grayling, as well as trouts, 

which are accounted the beſt in England. The 
current is thought to paſs thro” a great deal of lime- 
| ſtone, which makes the waters ſo fertile, that if 
it overflows its banks in the ſpring, it greatly en- 
riches the meadows, inſomuch, that they have a 
proverb that ſays, in April Dove's flood, in worth 
a king's good. It rifes in the north-welt part of 
the county, near the three ſhire ſtones, and paſſes 

ſouth to Aſhborn; then it turns a little more 2 
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the weſt, and paſſes by Uttoxeter; after which it 
turns vaſt, and falls into the Trent, four miles 
above' Burton-upon-Trent. Mr. Cotton takes 
notice of it in his poem on the Wonders of the 


Peak, in the following lines, 


— Thy murmurs Dove 

Pleaſing to „lovers, or men fallen in love; 
With thy bright beauties, and thy fair blue eyes, 
Wound like a Parthian, while the ſhooter flies ; 
Of all fair Thetes, none ſo bright, 155 
80 pleaſant to the taſte, none to the ſi ght, g 
None yield the gentle angler ſuch delight. 

To which the bounty of a ſtream is ſuch, 
As only with a ſwift and tranſient touch, 
T'inrich her ſterile borders as ſhe glides, 
And force ſweet flowers from their marble ſides. 


It is remarkable, that this river ſometimes ſwells 
fo much in twelve hours time, that it has carried 
off many ſheep and other cattle, and yet returns 

as ſuddenly again into its own channel; which is 


owing to its running through a mountainous © 


country, from which it deſcends with great impe- 
tuoſity. The ſtream of the Derwent is of a duſky 
colour, which proceeds from the toil it paſſes 
through. It riſes in the moſt northern part of the 
county, and paſſes ſouth-weſt on to Derby, with- 
out receiving any conſiderable river; and about 
 feven miles below Derby falls into the Trent. 
The Erwaſh, as has been obſerved, divides part 
of this county from Nottinghamſhire, and riſes 
about four miles ſouth-weſt of Mansfield. It 
= by no remarkable place, and falls into the 
rent eleven miles eaſt- ſouth-eaſt of Derby. The 
Crawlow waters the northern parts, but there is 
nothing remarkable to be faid of it. 
The eaſtern and weftern parts, into which this 


coutity is divided by ut the river Derwent, are very 
different 


DER BVS HIER E. By 
different both with reſpe& to the air, and the ſoil, 
except juſt on the banks of that river, where the 
land on both ſides is remarkably fertile. In the 
eaſtern diviſion the air is agreeable and healthy; 

and the ſoil being every where fruitful, is well 
cultivated, producing almoſt every kind of grain 
in great abundance. The ſouthern part of the 


county alſo partakes of this agreeable tempera- 


ture and fertility. But in the more northern part 
of the weſtern diviſion, the air is in general 
_ ſharper, the weather more variable, and ftorms of 
wind and rain more frequent. The face of the 
country is rude and mountainous, and the ſoil, 


excepting the vallies, is rocky and barren ; the 


hills, however, afford paſture for numerous flocks 
of ſheep. This part of the country has the name 
of the Peak, which is a word derived from the 


French, in which language Pique ſignifies an 


thing ſharp and pointed. In the wildeſt parts of 5 


the Peak country, there is not a buſh or tree to 
be ſeen, for the mountains are there entirely bar- 
ren, yet the vallies abound with paſtures and 
corn- fields; but there are no hedges, though they 
give that name to a ſort of walls formed of looſe 
ſtones, with which they incloſe their grounds. 
Here, ſays Dr. Stukeley, << the odd proſpects af- 
< ford ſome entertainment to a traveller, and re- 
„ lieve the fatigue of ſo tedious a road. Now 
you paſs over barren moors, in perpetual dan- 
ger of ſlipping into coal pits and lead mines; 
or ride, for miles together, on the edge of a 


with a valley underneath, where you can ſcarce- 
ly diſcover the bottom with your eye. - — The 
extended ſides of the mountains are generally 
powdered over, as it were, with rocks, ftreams 
of water every where dribbling down, and now 

' bolder .cataracts diverſify the romantic 
* | OW. 
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ſteep hill, on ſolid flippery rock, or looſe ſtones, 
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However, the moſt rocky and ſterile parts of Der- 
byſhice are not without their riches, which con- 
ſiſt in minerals, particularly lead. They alſo 
produce iron, antimony, marble, and ee 
There are in theſe mountains ſeveral lead works, 
Whoſe mines have an entrance like the mouth of 
a well through which the ore is drawn up; for 
which purpoſe a large wheel or ſhaft is worked 
by horſes, in a round wooden building, which 
they, call a cupola. This joins the ſhed which is 
built over the mine. The ore, when drawn up, ap- 
pears like a heap of dirt and ſtones mixed toge- 
ther; and this the poor wemen and children put 
into tubs, and, waſhing the dirt away, pick out 
the ſtones. Thus with great labour of ſearching 
they find the ore, which is laid by in ſeveral 
parcels according to its different value. The in- 
habitants about theſe mines make a very miſe- 
rable appearance, and have little or nothing to 
| ſhelter them from the wind and weather, except 
or low cottages. However, they ſeem to be 
very healthy, and perhaps may live as happily as 
thoſe in higher life. On the hills, near Workſ- 
worth, there are the greateſt number of mines, 
and theſe yield copper ore as well as that of lead. 
The mines and quarries of the Peak have, how- 
ever, rendered that rough and mountainous coun- 
try, leſs remarkable than what are called the 
Seven Wonders of the Peak, which we ſhall take 
notice of in their order. 
The firft wonder is. Chatſworth houſe, the ſeat 
of the duke of Deyonſhire. The road to it, be- 
yond Cheſterfield, is over hills that ſeem to be 
| thrown one upon another, like Pelion upon Offa. 
The trees here are as ſcarce, as churches; for 
there is hardly any thing to be ſeen, except mul- 
titudes of ſtones ſticking out of the earth, from 
chree to five. feet high, and ſome higher ; and 
from 
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from five to fifteen feet in breadth. Theſe are 


called Peak- ſtones, and ſerve to make mill-ſtones. 
There is a high hill, in the ſame road, from the 


top of which may be ſeen, in a clear day, Lincoln- 
minſter, which is atleaſt forty miles diſtant. From 
this hill there is a deſcent to ' Chatſworth park, 
which is prodigious rough all the way; ſo that 


no vehicle can paſs it without danger, and even 


foot travellers muſt ſtep down carefully from ſtone 
to ſtone, Chatſworth houſe is large, lofty, and 
built with hewn ſtone, of a ſquare form, and 
the roof is flat, and ſurrounded with a handſome. 
balluſtrade. The windows are lofty, and glazed _ 


with plate glaſs; each ſquare being two feet 
broad, and the ſaſhes ſeventeen feet high. The 


glaſs is ground with a bevil edge, and the 


trames double gilt. In ſhort, the external parts 


of the building and ornaments make altogether a 
moſt magnificent appearance. Tt is ſeated in a 


tertile and delightful valley, enriched by a variety 
of native beauties, while the dreary wildneſs of 
the country around adds to the charms of this 


_ delightful ſpot, and gives it the air cf enchant- 
ment. The river here, for a while, puts on a 
ſmooth aſpect, and glides gently by, as unwilling. 
to leave ſo enchanting a ſpot. Between it and 
the houſe is a venerable walk of trees, which, 
ſays Dr. Stukeley, ſtill retain the name of the. 


Philoſopher Hobbs, who frequently ſtudied under 


its ſhade. Noble iron gates and balluſtrades expoſe- 
to view the front of the houſe and court, and are. 


terminated at the corners next the road with two 


large ſtone pedeſtals of Attic work, curiouſly a- 


dorned with trophies of war, and utenſils of all 


the ſciences, cut in Baſſo Relievo. The face of 

the building is Ionic, the whole being a ſquare of 

a ſingle order, but every ſide of a different mo- 
del. The ſtone is of an excellent ſort, * 
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like marble, hewn out of the neighbouring quar- 
ries, and tumbled down the adjacent hill; and is 
introduced into the work in very large locks; 

finely jointed, | 
Before the weſt front is a ſtone bridge over the. 
Derwent, on which is a tower built by the coun- 
teſs of Shrewſbury. There is alſo an Hand in the 
river, in which is a building like a caſtle, which 

ſeen from the houſe has a good effect. 

On entering the cdurt- yard, which is on the 
north- ſide, there is an aſcent to the houſe by a 
few ſteps. The hall, which is extremely lofty, 
has the doors, in windows, ſtair- caſes, 
ſtairs, &c. of marble. This room is finely adorn- 
ed with paintings of the Roman hiſtory, by the 
celebrated Varrio, particularly a curious repre- 
fentation of the murder of Cæſar, in the capital, 
and of the reſurrection of our Lord. At the. 
farther end of the hall are two flights of 
ſtairs, fourteen: feet wide, and each landing- place 
is formed of a fingle ſtone, fourteen feet ſquare. 
Theie ftairs winding round meet and form a gal- 
lery at the top, adorned with iron baluſtrades of 

excellent workmanſhip richly gilt. In the centre 
between the ſtairs is a fine arched door-caſe, 
which leads to the lower rooms and offices. The 
whole, viewed from the entrance, appears ex- 
tremely pictureſque. 

Having aſcended the ſtair-caſe, you have a fine 
view of the picture juſt mentioned, it being then 
level to the eye. 7 rom thence you enter the 
grand apartments. At one end of the gallery is 
the duke's. cloſet, finely ornamented with Indian 
paintings. The great ſtate- room is richly fur- 
niſhed and truly magnificent: the cieling and 
walls are adorned with curious paintings, and 
from the former hang two large chandeliers of ſil - 


ver r güt. Two other rooms are, according to- 
* | er 
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their ſeveral purpoſes, equally magnificent, and 
nobly furniſhed ; that called the Queen of Scots 
apartment, is decorated with fine old tapeſtry and 
landſcapes. On one cieling is a painting, with 
emblematical figures, to commemorate the cruſh- 
ing of the rebellion in 1715. The Bath-room is 
all of marble curioufly wrought. The chapel is 
prodigiouſly rich, without being gaudy, the altar 
end, and the os: are of marble, the ſeats and 
gallery are of cedar, and the reſt of the wall em- 
belliſhed with painting, by Varrio, repreſenting 
ſeveral of our Saviour's miracles, not in a glaring 
manner, but in ſtone colours, with the pillars 
heightened by ſtreaks of blue and gold, reſem- 
bling Lapis Lazuli, Mr. Cotton, ſpeaking of this 
houſe, fays, 

The pictures, ſculptures, carving, graving ,gilding, 
Would be as long deſcribing as in building. 


Towards the north-eaſt of the gardens riſes a 
a very high mountain, thick planted with different 
kinds of trees, whoſe heads appearing one above 


another, with leaves of various green, form a 


moſt beautiful hanging wood of prodigious height. 
On the ſummit of this mountain northward ſtands 
tbe ſummer-houſe, which appears over the tops of 
the trees like the old tower of a country church, 
and ſets off that part of the proſpect to great ad- 
vantage. Due eaſt from the houſe is the grand 
caſcade, which falls, for about a furlong, downa a 
very eaſy and regular ſlope betwixt two woods. 
At. the upper end of the caſcade is an hexagon 
temple about thirty feet high; on three ſides of 
which, next the caſcade, are the figures of Flora, 
Caron and Pomona, with their emblems or ſym- 
bols, From the top of the temple iſſues a flood 
of water, which covering with roaring waves, 


the won dome falls down with great rapidity 
| an 
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and noiſe like a cataract; from the ſymbols of the 


figures likewiſe ſpout various kinds of fountains ; 


and before the front of the temple two jets ariſe 


in the form of fans. Afterwards the whoteof this 


water ruſhes down the caſcade, and has a moſt 
grand effect. To fee the torrent rolling- down, 
and covering the temple like a ſheet, the foun- 


tains guſhing up with expanded arms to meet it, 


and altogether come tumbling down the head- 


long rough caſcade, appears very amazing. At 


the bottom of the caſcade lie a great number of 
looſe irregular ſtones, among which the water 


runs, and is immediately loft. | 
| From: thence, turning ſouthward, you walk 


along an avenue, through a grove of tall pines, 


which brings you to a kind of wilderneſs, in the 


middle of which a fountain riſes on a pedeſtal, 


about five feet high, and ſpouting regularly round 


the top forms a bell, and appears like a large 


glafs punch bowl eee from many places, 
among the trees, other fountains ifſue in curve 


lines, which they call a Battery. Theſe play on 


the punch bowl, and as faſt as they break it in 
pieces, it joins and mends itſelf again, At a 

ſmall diſtance is the repreſentation of a weeping 
willow, the leaves of which continually drop with 
water, and the limbs and ſmaller branches ſend 
forth a great number of fountains. There is here 


likewiſe a very fine piece of water, in which are 


ſeveral ſtatues repreſenting Neptune, the Nereids, 
| _ ſea-horſes. 


Wie have already mentioned the deſolate and 
5 moor near the houſe; this contains a large 
body of water, which is not only a common drain 
for all the country round, but ſupplies all the re- 
I ſervoirs, canals, caſcades, and other water works, 


in the above _ to which it is conducted by 
* 17 ü 
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Upon the hills, beyond the garden, is à park, 
where are ſome ſtatues, and other curioſities; 
but even theſe hills are overlooked by a high 
rocky mountain, from which the view of the pa- 
Jace, and the-numberleſs beauties of this ſmilin 
view breaks upon the eee like the effect of 
enchantment. 

This palace was built by William, the firſt duke 
of Devonſhire : but it ought not to be omitted, 
that in the houſe firſt erected there by Sir William 
Cavendiſh of Suffolk, Mary queen of Scots re- 
mained a priſoner nineteen years, under the care 
of the counteſs of Shrewſbury, Sir William's wi- 
dow; in memory of which one of the new apart- 
ments is called the Queen of Scots. Marſhal 
'Tallard, the French general, whom the duke of 
Marlborough took priſoner at the battle of Hock 
ſtet, was alſo entertained here for ſome days, and 
on his taking leave of the duke, politely ſaid, 
that when he returned to France, and reckoned 
up the days of his captivity in England, he ſhould 
leave out thoſe he had ſpent at Chatſworth. 

The ſecond wonder is Mam-tor, which is four 
miles north of Tideſwall, and fifteen weſt-north- 
welt of Cheſterfield. Under this hill there are ſe- 
veral lead mines; but the wonder is, that this hill 
is almoſt perpetually ſhivering down earth and 
great {tones in ſuch plenty, and with ſuch noiſe, 
as ſometimes to frighten the neighbouring inha- 
bitants; yet it never viſibly grows leſs. This 
hill, ſays Mr. Cotton, 


Which will in time tall as the mother grow, 
And muſt perpetuate the mother ſo. 

Which wonder is, that tho' this hill ne'er ceaſe, 
To waſte itſelf it ſuffers no decreaſe ; 5 

| „ ad 


Spawns a leſs hill of looſer mould below, | 5 
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But twauld a greater be, if thoſe that paſs,” 
Should miſs the atoms of ſo vaſt a maſs. _ 
'Tho' neighbours, if they nearer would enquire 
Muſt needs perceive the peeling cliff retire; 
And the moſt curfory beholder may, 
Perceive a conftant, manifeſt decay, 

By jetting ſtones, that by the earth left bares 
Hang on the trip, ſuſpended in the air. 


Elden hole is the third wonder, 7210 is now 
ſurrounded with a ſtone wall, to prevent cattle 
from tumbling into it; it was built by a farmer, 
who loſt two fat oxen by their falling into this 
hole. Outwardly there is nothing to be feen but 
a huge gap or chaſm in the earth, or rather the 
rock. This is about five yards long, and three 
broad; and the top of it is ſomewhat higher than 
the ſurface of the earth, with a mouth very jagged 
and uneven. Mr. Cotton, ſpeaking of this hole, 
expreſſes himſelf thus, 


Betwixt a verdant mountain's falling 8 

And within bounds of eaſy ſwelling banks, 

That hem the wonder in on every ide, | 

A formidable fiſſure gapes ſo wide; 

Steep, black, and full of horror, that who dare 

Look down into the chaſm, and keeps his hair 

From lifting off his hat, either has none, 

Or for more modiſh curls caſhires his own. 

The yawning mouth is thirty paces long, 

Scarce half ſo wide, within lin'd thro' with ſtrong | 

Continuous walls of ſolid perpend ſtone; _ 

A gulph wide, ſteep, black, and a dreadful one; 

1 Which few that come to 855 it dare come near; 
And the more daring {till approach with fear. 


If a ſtone be thrown into this hole as large as & 
man can lift, as ſoon as it ſtrikes the rock it will 
bound from ſide to ſide till it is out of ſight, but 
the ſound may be heard lome time after decreaſing 

| yrach 
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gradually till it ends in a murmur. As to the 
depth, Mr. Cotton gives the following account 
from an experiment made by himſelf. 


How deep this gulph does travel under ground, 
Though there have been attempts was never found; 
But I myſelf with the Peak ſurrounded, 
Eight hundred fourſcore and four yards have | 
| ſounded; 
And though of theſe fourſcore return'd back wet, 
The plummet drew, and found no bottom yet. £ 


The depth here mentioned by this author is 
four yards above half a mile, which is a prodigi- 
ous depth if it were no deeper. The earl of 
Leiceſter, in queen Elizabeth's reign, hired a 
man, who was let down into it with a baſket of 
ſtones, to obſerve the ſides, and try the depth ; 
he was let down 200 ells, which was the length 
of the rope, and then pulled up again; but when 
he came to the top he was ſenſeleſs, and died 
within eight days; which is no wonder, for all 
deep places, where the air ſtagnates, will do the 
ſame; that is, it will kill thoſe that enter there- 
in, as great numbers have found to their coſt. 
This place is four miles north-weſt of Tideſwell, 
fifteen weſt by ſouth of Sheffield, and twenty-ſix 
. north-weſt of Derby. 

The fourth wonder is Buxton wells, ſo called _ 
from the town where they riſe, and the wonder 
conſiſted in having another fountain at the diſtance 
of ſix feet, which was cold, though the other was 
hot. Buxton itſelf is but a dirty village, at whoſe 
bottom the wells are ſeated, where there is a pub- 
lick inn, which is called the Hall. This is a 
| large commodious houſe, to which a great deal of 
good company reſort in the ſummer-time, and 
commonly ſtay a month or two for the benefit of 


MN and the ae of the country air and 
eite, 
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"exerciſe, There is plenty of grouſe, or moor- 


trouts and graylings for thoſe that delight in fiſh- 
ing. In ſhort, there is no. want of diverſion, and 
the manner of living is eaſy and reaſonable. 
There is a good afſembly-room, in which the 
company dine and ſup together, and after ſupper 
they have generally a ball. 


acroſs a dirty lane, and is covered with a hand- 
ſome building, which is the ſection of a rotunda. 
The inſide is paved with brick, and the well is 
Walled round with ſtone. The walks are adjoin- 
ing to the well, and are in a field of about an acre 


and on the other by the dirty lane juſt mentioned. 
The walks are of earth, ſtrewed over with fine 
aſhes, to prevent its ſticking to the ſhoes. In the 


ed with trees and n which has a very fine 


effect. 
The water poſſeſſes an intermediate degree of 


the principal calcarius water deſcribed by Dr. 
Short; who informs us, that if five-eights of a 


river water in the ſummer, it will give the exact 
Heat of Buxton water in that ben. It has a 


| ſweet and pleaſant taſte, and when cooled, weighs 
eight or ten grains in a pint leſs than river water. 


Its nature approaches nearer to that of Briſtol than 
Bath, and it may be ſafely uſed both inwardly and 
outwardly i in caſes where Bath-waters are hurtful. 

It has relaxing, diluting, ſweetning and attenua- 
ting qualities, and opens 5 obſtruQions of the ſmall- 
eſt veſſels. It cools the parts that are too hot, 
gently warms thoſe that are cold, and dries up 


thoſe that are moiſt. It is not followed with 
; | ſweating, 


game, for gentlemen that love ſhooting ; and 


The well is about a -ſtones caſt from the houſe, 


of "ground, bounded on one fide by a pretty river, 


middle of this field is a mount, caſt up and plant- 


heat, between thoſe of Bath and Briſtol; and is 


quart of boiling water be added to three pints of 
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ſweating, but rather with coldneſs ; and is Wr 


in conſumptions, for hot ſcorbutic humours, and 
all fluxions and bleedings, as well as hypochon- 
drical and hyſterical caſes. It is alſo of great uſe 


both externally and internally, in the regular gout, 
in rheumatic and ſcorbutic pains, in vomiting of 


blood, and in inordinate fluxes. of the piles, as well 
28 in other bleedings. It is proper in an inflamma- 
tion of the liver, and in heat and obſtructions of the 

kidneys; in all which caſes it has been found ſucceſs- 
ful even by external uſe. - Internally it is good in a 


diabetes, in bloody urine from a weakneſs in the 


5 urinary paſſages, in a bilious cholick, in want of ap- 


petite, in cold ſtomachs from hard drinking, eſ- 


pecially ſpirituous liquors, and in an atrophy, 
from a- ſharpneſs of blood, occaſioned by free 

drinking at improper times of the day. To theſe 
may be added, contraction and ſtiffneſs of the 

veſſels, eſpecially in old age; cramps, convulſions, 
the dry aſthma without a fever or quick pulſe, 
barrenneſs from various caſes, and alſo a ganor- 
rhea. It likewiſe cures St. Anthony's fire, ring= 
worms, ſcabs, the itch, morphew, nodes, chalky 


ſwellings, and all hard, callous tumours, and old 


{trains and. withering of the parts; in all which 
laſt caſes bathing is chiefly to be uſed. Buxton is 
ſeated four miles from the three ſhire ſtones, five 
welt - of Tideſwell, and. thirty-two north · weſt of 


Derby. 


well, which is a ſpring that ebbs and flows at un- 
certain times; but this will happen twice or 
thrice in an, hour at particular ſeaſons; and at 
others, eſpecially in dry ſummers, it entirely 
ceaſes. When the water decreaſes it makes an 


odd ſort of a. noiſe within the mountain, which 


ſome liken mo 1 of Een out e 
| e * ie wut 


The fifth wonder is Tideſwell, or Weeding- | 
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but much louder. This ſpring is about a yard deep 
and broad; and the water riſes and falls about 
three quarters of a yard. 'The cauſe of this is 
variouſly explained by different authors; but as 
their thoughts are merely conjectural, we ſhall 

aſs them over in filence.” oo Ho 
Pool's hole, about half a mile from Buxton, is 

the ſixth wonder; there are a few ſtraggling cot- 
tages about it inhabited by perſons who gain their 
livelihood by ſhewing ſtrangers'the place. Some 
of theſe are always ready to ſerve as guides with 
lighted candles. It is ſeated at the bottom of a 
Hill called Coitmoſs, and the entrance is almoſt 
hid among buſhes and brambles, and ſo very low, 
that thoſe that go to view it are forced to creep in 
on their hands and knees. However, it is ſo high 
on the inſide, that in many places the roof is not 

to be (ſeen, It is very cold and damp, and the 

_ continual dropping of the water renders it very 

diſagreeable. This water is of a petrifying na- | 
ture, which it probably derives from the rock { 

which conſiſts of lime-ſtone. Theſe drops con- ! 
tinually falling form a great number of very odd s 


ſhapes, which the country people have given I 
names to. Over the entrance is Pool's bedcham- ” 
ber, and on the right hand his kitchen, and a ti 
little farther his ſaddle, which is a large petrifac- n 
tion joined to the rock, and is ſomewhat in the a 
ſhape of a pack-ſaddle. Beyond that is his chair, O 
which hangs from the roof, and juſt by it is a de 
| fitch of bacon hanging in the ſame manner, and m 
they both ſeem ready to fall down upon the heads N1 
of the viſitors, Beſides theſe, the guides pretend in 
| to ſhow-a hin, An Ape, eſquire Cotton's hay- cock, alt 
and the like; but the names agree very little with | 
the things they are ſaid to repreſent. The paſſage no 
for about 200 yards is over rocks, ſo wet and ſlip- Jitt 
pery, that people are in ſome danger of falling and We 


breaking 
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breaking their limbs. On the left hand is a fright- 


ful precipice, where there is no bottom to be ſeen. 


Some paſs in this cavern to the length of half a 
mile, and come back through another way that 


is eaſier walking. About 400 yards within this 


hole is the queen of Scots pillar, which is account- 
ed the moſt curious thing in it; itis a petrified 


column, of a conſiderable height, ſpangled with 


glittering ſpar or ore, and quite tranſparent, as 
tome affirm. When the viſitors return back, 


there are women ready with baſons of water and 


clean towels to waſh with ; the traveller muſt pay 


the uſual price for their "ationdanck. and it he 
pleaſes may purchaſe a ſort of cryſtal ſtone of an - 


oblong figure, terminating in a point at each end; 


and called Derbyſhire diamonds. They are found 


on the mountains under hillocks, of the ſize of 
mole-hills, and not by digging, as many have 


thought. This hole terminates near the roof in a 


hollow, called the Needle's- eye, in which, when 


the guide places the candle, it repreſents a ſtar in 


the firmament. Near the pillar it is uſual to fire 


a piſtol, and the report is ſo augmented by the hol- 


lowneſs of the cavern, that it ſounds almoſt as 


loud as a cannon, There are different conjec- 


tures about the name of this cave ; though the 
moſt common opinion is, that one Pool, who was 
a notorious thief, gave it his name, for he bein 

outlawed, fled from juſtice, and took up his reſi- 
dence here ; - Which, if true, he choſe a place 


much worſe than any priſon, Others are of opi- 


nion, that it owes its name to a hermit, who retired 
into this diſmal cell; but both theſe 1 ſeem 
altogether uncertain. 

The laſt wonder is the Devil's Arſe, or, as they 
now call it more politely, Peak's hole. It lies a 
little beyond Caſtleton, four miles north of Tideſ- 


well, ſixteen weſt-north-welt of Cheſterfield, 
E 2 and Þ 
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and thirty north-weſt of Derby. It lies at the 


-foot of a mountain, which is divided by a ſort of 
cliff, for it riſes to a ſharpneſs on each ſide, and 

| almoſt ſurrounds thoſe with a circle that approach 
it. The front is a ragged perpendicular rock of 
an amazing height, with here and there a few 

| ſhrubs and buſhes, inhabited by ſcreech owls, 
kites, and jackdaws. On the top of this rock, 
and at its utmoſt verge, ſtands a caſtle ; it is uncer- 

tain when it was built, and conſequently! muſt be ver 


aficient, as we have no account of its founder. 
It ſeems to be impregnable, from the ſteepneſs of 
the rock, and there being but one way up to it; 
and that ſo full of windings, that it is near two 


miles to the top. On the left hand is another 


recipice, with a running water, that has a black 


and diſmal appearance. At the bottom of theſe 


rocks is the mouth of the cavern, within the en- 


trance of which are a number of cots, inhabited 


by people who make a maſt wretched appearance, 
which is no wonder, becauſe they chuſe this abode 
to be ready to attend travellers. There is often 


near a hundred of them with lighted candles in 


their hands, who ſtand ready to conduct thoſe 
who are deſirous of entering this dreadful cavity. 
The extremity of the arch is about forty feet 
high, and the width at the bottom near eighty. 
The ſweep of the arch is not altogether Irregular, 
but ſomewhat in the Gothic taſte, However it 


is certain, that no architect, or any other man, 
had any hand in its formation, The inhabitants 


of the cave do not'entirely depend upon viſi- 
tors; for ſome late travellers found many of 
the women ſpinning before their doors; and near 
the middle the ground belongs to a packthread- 


ſpinner, where ſeveral men and boys were at work. 
About 2 hundred yards from hence the roof de- 


elines, 


. 
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elines, and comes within about three feet of the 
ground; which obliges the viſitors to ſtoop very 
low to get into the cavern. About twelve or 
fourteen yards farther the roof riſes again, and 
advances to ſuch a height, that the top is not to 
be. ſeen, notwithſtanding the number of lights. 
About eighty yards farther the roof declines ; 
again, and then the firſt river appears, as it is 
commonly called, but it ſeems to be nothing elſe 
than a ſtanding lake, which extends under the 
low part of the rock to the opening on the other 
ſide. Mr. Hobbs was of opinion, that none ever 
did or could go farther, as appears from a tranſla- - 
tion of his Latin poem, in which are the follow- 
ing lines, : 


Making our entrance with confuſed lights, 5 55 
Two rocks with crooked backs drove from our 
| sf es) 211 
The beams of day, and bending down below 
On all-fours, force us through their arch to go; 
Until at length the low and humble ſource, _ 
Of a dark river croſſing, ſtopt our courſe. 
Thus far we went, beyond it none can have _ 
The leaſt admittance. TE 


Mr. Cotton ſeems to be of the ſame opinion, 
or at leaſt he did not think it proper to croſs this 
water: e 
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—— To a ſilent brook at laſt you come, 
And there the rock its boſom bows ſo low, 
That few adventurers farther preſs to go; 
For who would paſs in double dangers bound, 
Riſing he breaks his ſkull, he's ſtooping drown'd ; 
Thrice I that paſs attempted with deſire, Shs 
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In And thrice I did ingloriouſly retire. - 5 ; 
3, | However, a coachman belonging to ſome com- 
- pany, who lately entered this cavern, ventured to q 
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be ferried over in a ſmall boat about ſix feet long, 
four wide, and one deep, and the bottom was 
covered with ſtraw. The coachman lay down 
upon his back, and the boatman jumped into the 
water, and wading up to his middle, towed his 
fare to the rock, and then ſhoving the boat under 
it, they were immediately out of ſight. One of 
ee 9% that did not care to croſs the river, 
was conducted through a dirty hole, not bigger 
than the- mouth of an oven, and full of looſe 
ſtones, which obliged him to creep upon his hands 
and knees. About the middle of the chaſm he 
found his back rub againſt the rock, and his 
waiſtcoat buttons grazed along the rough ſtones 
at the bottom; however, the whole length is not 
above eight or ten yards. As ſoon as he could 
ſtand upright he looked about him, and ſaw at a 
great diſtance a company ſurrounded with glitte- 
ring ſtars; theſe immediately ſung a divine hymn in 
a melodious manner, which was rendered more 
agreeable and muſical by the echo that reſounded 
through the high and hollow vault. The 
ſcene was ſo unexpected, that he was at a loſs to 
gueſs whether he was awake or in a dream. Be- 
tween thoſe people and the place where he ſtood 
there was a vaſt gulph, horridly dark, which ren- 
dered the fight more ſolemn. However, he was 
informed at length by his guide, that the appari- 
tions were nothing elſe but about a dozen youths 
belonging to the town with candles in their hands; 
and that the. place they were in was the higheſt 
part of the cavern, and called the Chancel; and 
that ou performed their parts for the fake of a re- 
Ward. SSN i #4 | | 
From this place the gentleman and his guide 
proceeded to the ſecond river, which he could not 
paſs over without wading, and therefore he ſuſ- 
_ - pended his curioſity, and returned back, but did 
” | net 
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rot find the paſſage ſo difficult as it was before, 
which might be owing to his now knowing the 
very worſt of the road. 5 
At a village in theſe parts called Birchover, is 
a large rock, on which are two tottering ſtones; 
one of which is twelve yards in eircumference, 
and four yards high, yet is fo equally poiſed up- 

on a point, that it may be eaſily moved with ones 
finger. This is of the ſame kind as the logan 
ſtones, of which we have treated in Cornwall. In 
ſeveral mountains in this county, and at their 
bot toms, are cavities called by the inhabitants 
Swallows, becauſe they ſwallow up rivulets of 
water that entirely diſappear. Dr. Leigh is of 
opinion, that the ſubterraneous rivers in Peak's 
hole, are formed out of the conflux of theſe wa- 


ters, that are received into large cavities under 


ground; and that thoſe rapid ſprings that pro- 
ceed from the mountains near Caſtleton come 
from hence. SY | 4 e 2, | 5 | 
There are ſeveral other medicinal ſprings in 
this county, but the moſt remarkable, beſides 
that at Buxton, is Matlock bath, which is a 
ſpring that riſes at a village of that name. It is 


five miles north of Wirklworth; fourteen north 


by weſt of Derby; nine ſouth-weſt of Cheſter- 
field, and eighteen ſouth of Sheffield, It is 
on the very edge of the river Derwent, and is a 
very beautiful place finely ſituated, for here a 
perſon may divide his time between a quiet ſoli- 
tude and agreeable company, The bath conſiſts 
of one uniform range of buildings, beſides an out- 
houſe of handſome lodging- rooms nearly adjoin- 
ing; and the ſtables, which are at a diſtance from 
the houſe. In the firſt part of theſe buildings 
are the two baths, one for gentlemen, and the 
other for ladies; having their entrance and dreſ- 
ee ee ee 
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ſing-rooms. quite diſtin, The ladies bath is 
arched with ſtone about — feet above the ſurface 
of the water, which renders it cool and extreme- 
ly private. Over the baths are the lodging- rooms, 
for the convenience of thoſe that bathe conſtant- 
Iy. Beyond the bath, on the ground floor, is a 
range of rooms, each of which is capable of con- 
taining a dozen people very commodiouſly; and at 
the farther end is a large kitchen and a ſervants 
hall. In the middle of the building is a grand 
ſtair-caſe, and fronting the top of it is a muſick 
room; the aſſembly room is on the right hand, 
and is large and commodious. There is a paſſage 
out of it on the ſide of the hill, which riſes to: a 
great height, and ſhelters the back part of 5 — 
houſe, The company for the time being gene- 
rally make but one family; for they breakfaſt, 
dine, and ſup together in this room. 

Hefore the front of the houſe there runs a —— 
cious terraſs, from rs 4 there are a few ſteps 
down to a level graſs-plat, convenient for the 


Company either to walk in or play at bowls. At 


the edge of the green there is a dwarf-wall, be- 
vond which deſcends a rocky ſhelf. to the river 
3 which is here very wide and rapid. It 
runs with a murmuring noiſe, that is greatly en- 
creaſed by the reverberation, of the ſound from 
the high rocks that hang over it. The higheſt of 
| theſe, called Mattlock Tor, has been meaſured, 
and found to be 120 yards perpendicular, which 
is ten yards higher than the top of St, Paul's. 
On one ſide of the houſe is a grove of lofty trees, 
and on. the other a delightful ſhady lawn, called 
the Lovers Walk. In Bort, the whole place is 


ſurrounded with ſuch. agreeable landſcapes, fine 
woods, pleaſant walks, high rocks, ſteep hills, 
and romantick views, that, together with the 
roaring ſtream of the Derwent, it may be called 
a per- 
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A perfect Paradiſe. The expence of living here 
is very eaſy, there being nothing to be paid for 
lodging or bathing, let a perſon ſtay as long as 
he will. The ordinary expences are three ſhil- 
lings a day for meals, and tea in the afternoon. 
The whole is managed by ſervants, who are plac- 
ed here by the gentlemen: who built the nente by | 
ſubfcription. 
| The water of this bath is not ſo hot as that of 
Briſtol; but it is very clear, and emits no ſteam 
except in a cold morning, or in the winter ſea- 
ſon. It is lighter than common water, and a 
gallon of it, upon evaporation, yields forty grains 
of ſediment, whereof thirty grains are ſalt, con- 
fiſting of nitre and fea ſalt, and the remainder is 
a white rough alcaline earth; inſomuch, that it 
may be properly called a calcarious water. It 
nearly-agrees with that of Briſtol, with regard to 
the quantity of earth it contains, and is more 
powerful in ſweetening the blood and humours, 
than that of Buxton. The virtues are nearly the 
ſame as the waters of Buxton and Briſtol, both for 
external and internal uſe. They are proper to cure 
leets, the fluor albus, the cancer, and the king's 
evil, both by bathing and drinking. Bathing is 
proper for rheumatiſms, the ſcurvy, itch and ſcabs z 
hectic ulcers are relieved both by outward and in- 
ward uſe; internally it is good in an atrophy, 
from an hectic fever, where the blood is thin and 
ſharp, the motion quick, and the veſſels weak. It 
is alſo ſucceſsfully uſed in ſpitting of blood, bloody 
_ urine, bloody ſtools, and frequent bleedings at 
the noſe; it likewiſe cures the diabetes, and a 
bilious cholic. 
Ty he cattle of this county differ little or nothing 
from thoſe in other parts of England ; for, as the 


Tweet paſtures feed them well, they are very fit 


for the dairy. And the great number of ſheep, © 


E 5 Which 
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which we have already obſerved are produced in 
the Peak, are ſent from thence to the neighbour- 
ing markets and fairs. 5 
The delightful meadows and paſtures in the 
ſouthern and eaſtern parts of the county, produce 


all the common herbs that flouriſh in other parts 


of England; but thoſe which are more rare, and 
grow either only here, or thrive more than others, 
are the following. b | ; 
The common round-leaved garden ſcurvy-graſs, 
Cachlearia Hortenſit, Ph. Lond. and Edinb. This 
is one of the capital antiſcorbutic herbs, and has 
been principally made uſe of in conjunction with 
mild vegetable acids, as orange juice, ſorrel, &c, 
It is allo of ſervice in paralytic and cacheQic-in- 


. diſpoſitions, and in wandering rheumatic pains of 


long continuance, unaccompanied with a fever, 
— by Dr. Sydenham, the Scorbutic Rheuma- 
tiim. | 1 | „„ 
Club moſs, Muſcus terreftris repens, froe clava- 
tus, in the mountains of the Peak. It creeps up- 
on the earth far and near, taking root by the help 
of long woody fibres, that proceed to the right and 
left, from the different branches. It has ſmall 
heads collected together like a club, and under 
each of the ſcales are bivalved capſulæ, which, 
when ripe, throw out a duſt as fine as the flower 
of brimſtone, which being thrown into the flame 
of a candle, flaſhes like gunpowder. Some aſ- 
ſert, that this powder is good in the ſtone and 
ſuppreflion of urine, The doſe is from half a 

lee. | 
Ladies mantle, Achimilla. This plant, which 
is alſo found in the Alps and Pyrenean mountains, 
is ſaid to be good for internal ulcers, ſpitting of 
blood, and the whites in women; but is ſeldom 
. uſed, The doſe is a dram of the leaves in powder. 
1 W - - Golden 
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Golden dock, Lapathum folio acuto, fore aureo 
C. B. Anthoxanthon J. B. In the meadows by the 
road-ſide leading to Swarſton bridge, which in 
winter-time in floods are over-flown by the Trent. 

Giant throat-wort, Trachelium majus belgarum, 
Park. In the mountainous paſture-fields by the 
hedge-ſides, &c. plentifully, as well in this coun- 
ty as in Yorkſhire, Staffordſhire, Nottinghamſhire, 

Panſies or hearts- eaſe, Viola tricolor, Ger. tri- 
color major & vulgaris, Park. In the mountains 
among the corn, and upon the mud-walls and 

fences of ſtone. _ 
Päanſies, with a large yellow flower, Viola non- 
tana lutea grandiſtira naſtras. In the mountainous 
paſtures of the Peak, in ſeveral places, principal- 
ly where the ſoil is moiſt and bogey. 
Red whorts or bilberries, Vitis idea ſemper vi- 
rens fruttu rubro, J. B. In the mountains of the 
Peak plentifully. „ 


Derbyſhire contains fix hundreds, eleven mar- 
ket towns, one hundred and fix pariſhes, twenty- 
one thouſand one hundred and fifty houſes, and a 
hundred and twenty-ſix thouſand nine hundred 
inhabitants; but ſends only four members to par- 

liament ; two for Derby, and two for the county. 
On entering this county from Aſhley de la 
Zouch, in Leiceſterſhire, ou find a remarkable 


piece of antiquity, called GRISLEY caſtle, ſeated 


five miles to the weſt of the road, and near it was 
_ the: monaſtery of St. George; but they are both 
now in ruins, This laſt Prlanged to black ca- 
nons of the order of St. Auguſtine, and was 
founded by William, the ſon of William de 
Grieſley. It was valued, at the diſſolution of 
religious houſes, at about 40 l. a year. 

On returning back to the road, and proceed- | 
ing five miles to the ſouth towards Derby, you 


come to 
MELBURN 
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ME1BuRN town and caſtle, which was * 
1 2a royal manſion, but is now only a heap of 
ruins. Here John, duke of Bourbon, who was 
taken at the battle of Agincourt, by Henry the 
Fifth, was kept priſoner nineteen years under the 
| cuſtody of Nicholas Montgomery the younger. 

Seven miles to the weſt of this town, out of 
the road, is RAP TON or Rir rox, which is ſeat - 
ed near the conflux of the Dove and Trent, eight 
miles ſouth-weſt of Derby, and was,once a town 
of very great account. It has been ſaid by ſome 
to have been a place where there was a colony of 

the Romans ; but. as Horſley takes no notice of 
it, it may juſtly be doubted. However it is cer-. 
tain, that ſeveral of the Mercian kings were buri- 
ed in this place. Here was a 8 ery for black 
canons of St. Auguſtine, founded by one of the 
| Kings of Mercia, and dedicated to the Holy Tri- 
nity and the Virgin Mary. It was greatly aug- 
mented by Ranolph, earl of Cheſter, and his la- 
dy, with Audamare de Valence, earl of Pembroke, 
who not only made great additions to the build- 
ings, but alſo to the revenue. Henry the Third 
confirmed to the canons all their lands; and poſ- 
ſeſſions It was valued, at the ſuppreſſion, at 1181. 

a year, by Dugdale, but by Speed at 168. All 
_ that this village is famous for at preſent, is a free 
ſchool, which is endowed with lands in this coun- 
ty Abe's Lancaſhire, | 

\DerBy. is a rich = populous town, fituated 
on the weſtern bank of the river Derwent, which 
is navigable into the Trent, and upon the ſouth.it.- 
is, watered by a ſmaller ſtream. called Mertin- 
brook, which falls into the Derwent, a little way 
ealt of the town, and over Which there are nine 
bridges. It is twenty-four miles north-weſt by 

north of Leiceſter; fifty- ſix on the ſame 9 
from Ne eightyrſeren north of "rs; | 
ord ; - 
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ford; thirty-ſeyen on the ſame point, from Covene, 
try; and a hundred and twenty-three, north-w 
by north from London. It is a place of great 
antiquity," having been a royal borough, in the 
reign of Edward the Confeſſor, at which time 
there were a hundred and forty- three burgeſſes; $, 
but when, the Norman ſurvey was, made, they 
were reduced to a hundred. It was afterwards. in- 
corporated by a charter from king Charles the. 
Firſt, and is governed by a mayor, a high ſtew- 
ard, nine aldermen, a recorder,, à town-clerk, 
fourteen brethren, and fourteen: common councel-. 
men. It is a large, well built,; handſome, and 
populous town, in which are five pariſh churches, , 
beſides ſeveral meeting-houſes for different deno- 
minations of diſſenters. The church of All Saints 
is the moſt remarkable: it appears from an in- 
ſcription. to have been = be fp built in the reign, 
of - queen Mary, by the contributions of the 
batchelors and maidens of the town but no part 
of the old ſtructure is ſtanding, except the tower, 
which 1s a beautiful piece of Gothic architecture, 
a hundred and ſeventy-eight feet high; and the 
church has been rebuilt in a very beautiful man- 
ner. This being originally a foyal free chapel 
was collegiate, and befides the maſter, or © 70 
(who appears to have been the dean of Lincoln) had 
even prebendaries; but at the ſuppreſſion all their 
yewly revenues amounted to no more 39 1. 128. 

In this town was likewiſe an hoſpital of royal 
foundation, dedicated to St. Leonard, conſiſting, 
of a maſter (whoſe place was in the gift Mk BE. 
crown) and ſeveral leprous brethren. 

There was alſo in the town of Derby a mo- 
naſtery, but of what order is not kndwn ; and a 
cell dedicated to St. James, and founded for black 
monks ;. but it does not appear to what abbey, it 
e In digging near the place where the 
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chapel of this religious houſe formerly ſtood, a 
ſtone coffin! was diſcovered, and in it a body of a 
prodigious ſize, which the firft motion ſhook into 
duſt. The coffin was hollowed in the ſhape of a 
human body. It is probable theſe foundations 
were incon derable, towns being never eſteemed 
a proper fituation for religious houſes, which re- 
quire a conſiderable” ſpace of ground for courts, 
- orchards and gardens; hence the moſt celebrated 
ed monaſteries were placed at a ſmall diſtance 
from the towns. Near the above church is 
an hoſpital for eight poor men, and four wo- 
men, founded by a counteſs of Devonſhire, 
Over the Derwent is a handſome ſtone bridge of 
five arches, upon which is a dwelling-houſe that 
was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. Mary, 
and founded by the kings and queens of Eng- 
land; but neither the order nor revenues are 
known. That this chapel was built on the bridge 
is not very furprizing, for many of theſe were 
built on publick paſſages for travellers to diſtribute 
their alms, and receive the benediftion of the 
prieſt. It has fallen to decay for many years. In 
the reign of Charles the Second, it was converted 
into 4 meeting-houſe; but ſince that time it has 
beth new built and changed into a dyechouſe. 
"Between this bridge and a beautiful little iſland, 
the water of the Derwent has ſeveral ſmall falls. 
The” land, which is ſaid to be artificial, and 
raiſed at a great expence, is beautifully planted, 
and forms à garden, oppoſite to a very extenſive 
building, in which is a curious machine, the firſt 
in the kingdom, for making orgazine or thrown 
filk, erected in 1734, by the late Sir Thomas 
Lombe, alderman of London, who, at the ha- 
zard of his life, had brought the deſign from 
Italy, from whence this'filk was then imported to 
England for ready money. This engine has 
191454 | | 
Z 29,580 
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26,586 wheels, and 97,746 movements, which 
are all worked by one water-wheel fixed on the 
outſide of the houſe, and turned by'the ſtream of 
the Derwent, three times round in a'minute.” By 
every turn of this water- wheel, the mathine'twiſts 
73,726. yards of filk , ſo that in *twenty-four 
hours, it will twiſt 318,496,320 yards. Any 
ſingle wheel or movement of this complicated ma- 
chine, may be ſtopped without impeding the reſt 
and the whole is governed by one regulator, There 
have been three or four hundred hands conftantly 
loyed, moſt of whom were women and chil- 
dren, whoſe buſineſs was to tie the threads that 
broke. The houſe, which contains this mill, is 
2 large, handſome ſtructure, built with brick, five 
or ſix ſtories high, and of very great extent; yet 
the whole of it is at once equally warmed by a 
fire- engine, contrived for that purpoſe. The ma- 
chine was efteemed of ſuch importance by the le- 
giſlature, that on the expiration of the patent, 
which Sir Thomas had obtained for the ſole uſe of 
it, during fourteen years, the parliament granted 
him 14,0c01. as a farther recompence for the 
great hazard he ran, and the expence he had in- 
curred by introducing and directing it, on condi- 
tion that he ſhould ſuffer a perfect model of it to 
be taken, in order to ſecure and perpetuate the 
invention; which was accordingly done, and this 
model is now kept in the Record-office, in the 
Tower of London. However, great' care was 
taken, during Sir Thomas's life, to prevent any 
one examining the engine itſelf too nearly ; 
by which means it continued the only engine of 
the kind in Great-Britain till after his death, 
when it being publickly expoſed to fale, by order 
of his widow, ſeveral plans were taken of it and 
other engines of the ſame kind were ſoon after 
erected in different parts of the kingdom, * | 
4 as o b e 
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The market- place of this town is a hand fame 
ſquare, adorned with genteel buildings; ; an ele- 
gant market · houſe, and the town-hall, in which 
the aſſiaes and ſeſſions are kept, and is a large and 
beautiful ſtructure. At a little diſtance from the 
town has been lately erected an airy county goal, 
and it has a fine 5 for holding the aſ- 
ſizes. Some of the ſtreets are narrow, and com- 
poſed of old timber houſes; but other parts of the 
town are adorned with new buildings, that make 
a ſplendid appearance; for here uſually reſide ma- 
ny gentlemen who have eſtates in the Peak. And 
on a piece of ground, at a ſmall diſtance, called 
the Row Ditches, are frequent horſe · races. 

Derby has a market on Fridays, with eight 158 
Theſe are on January 25, at which there is a 
meeting for cheeſe; on Wedneſday in Lent aſſize 
week; Friday in Eaſter-week ; the firſt Friday 
in May; Friday in Whitſun- week; and July 25, 
for horned cattle; September 27, 28 and 29, for 
cheeſe ; and on the Friday before Michaelmas for 
horned rattle. | 8 

Derby was a ſhelter for the Danes, for ſome 
time after they had been driven from other places, 
the Peak on their backs being a kind of natural 
| fortification ; ſo that they had little more to do than 
to provide againſt attacks in front ; here thcy con- 
tinued till the victorious Ethelfreda took it by ſur- 
prize, and put them to the ſword. It is ſaid, 
that on the ſouth-eaſt corner of the town, a 
caſtle formerly ſtood ; but there are now no re- 
mains of it, only there is a hill called Cowcaſtle- 
hill, and a ftreet leading to St. Peter's, called in 
old . writings, Caſtlegate-ſtreet. Derby was the 
fartheſt extent of the progreſs made by the Scots 
rebels, in 1745. 

John Flamſteed, one of the 3 eminent 1 
nomers the world has. produced, was born at this, 

* town 
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wn on the 19th of Auguſt 1646. He had ear- 

ly read a great deal of civil and eccleſiaſtical laws. 
but happening to ſee John de Sacroboſco's book: 
de Sphaera, this gave him a turn to aſtronomy. 
which ſtudy he proſecuted with great vigour, and 
in 1667, collected ſome remarkable eclipſes of the 
fixed ſtars by the moon, which would happen in- 
1670. This piece, which he ſent to the Roy- 

al Society, procured him the thanks of that 
learned body. Soon after he went to Cambridge, 
and entered himſelf a ſtudent of Jeſus- college in 
that univerſity, where he became acquainted with 

Dr. Barrow, Mr. Newton, Dr. Wroe and others. 
In 1673, he wrote a ſmall tract concerning theꝰ 
true diameters of all ꝓlanets, and their viſible dia- 
meters, when at their neareſt or greateſt diſtances 
from the earth. The next year he wrote an Ephe-' 
meris, in which he ſhewed the falſity of aſtrology, 
and the ignorance of thoſe who pretended to it, 
and gave a table of the moon's riſing and ſetting, 
carefully calculated, together with the eclipſes 
and appulſes-of: the moon and planets to the fix 
ed ſtars. He likewiſe made an Ephemeris for the 
uſe of his majeſty king Charles the Second, who. 
was ſo pleaſed with his uncommon ingenuity, that 
he appointed him king's aſtronomer, with: a ſala- 
ry of 100 l. a year, aud ordered an obſetvatory 
to be built for him, at Greenwich. In 16817 his. 
Doctrine of the Sphere. was publiſhed in 2 poſthiu- 
mous work of Sir Jonas Moore, who had been a 
generous patron to him, and firſt: recommended 
him to the notice of his majeſty. Having now 
taken orders, he was preſented to the living of 
Burſtowein Surry, and this he enjoyed till his 
death, which: happened on the lat day of December 
1719. He compoſed the Britiſh 2 R 
od ſtars, containing about 3000 in number, which 


is aint n. var to be * in * 
A 


m4 .# Drgembrion of . 

| logue of -Hevelius:i This catalogue, intitled 
Heftoria CQuigſi: Britannica, was printed on a fine 
paper and character, at the expence of his royal 
highneſs George prince of Denmark, and eee 5 
ed in three tin folicz>1:: 02/0) 

A mile below Derby ſtood, on the river Der- 
went, the old Roman city DEervenTIo, which 
is now called LITTLE (CHESTER, | Dr. Stukeley 
traced the track of the wall quite round, and in 
ſome places ſaw under ground the foundation of 
it in the paſtures. Within the walls are the 
foundations of houſes; and in the fields, round 
what is called the Caſtle; you may ſee the track 
af the ſtreets laid with gravel, particularly i in a 
dry ſummer, When the graſs over them is very 
bare. Several wells are found, ſome are 


ſquare, and curbed with good 8 
abundance of Roman coins sf told, lr. ver and 
braſs, have been dug up. Fkere have alſo been 
found earthen pipes, the remains of aqueducts, 
and various other antiquities. Towards the river 
they have dug up human bones, bruſs, rings, and 
the like. Fhere was a bridge over the river, and 
its foundations may be ſtill felt with a ſtaff. 
Sr. HELEN's, near Derby, was a monaſtery of 
canons. regular of St. Auguſtine. To this houſe, 
Hugh the prieſt, dean of Derby, gave to the prior 
Albinus, and the canons there, which he held in. 
little Derby, for the erecting a church, and an 
| habitation for them; together with divers lands 
of his patrimony. It was valued, at the diſſo- 
Jutionz at 2481. 148. 5 d. a yea. 

At CALKE ABBEY, a ſmall village near Der- 
by; Maud, counteſs of Cheſter, founded a monaſ- 
tery of regular canons of the order of / St. Auguſ- 
tine, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Giles, before 
the year 11613 but afterwards cauſed moſt of the 
canons d be removed to the priory of Reptun, 
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Hifblution.: . PE 24.04 31 HE 
F Dar ee *. Rb or 
= STANLEY-PARK; 
and was founded by Radulphus, ſon of Germun- 


* 
iP Gn Who thereupon left all he had, and be- 
came a hetmit. Serlo.d — Grendon, lb in-Aaw to 
the faid: Radulphus, built à magnificent church 
and monaſtery here, wherein he placed canons 


Uleges from Remes but being remiſs in divine 
_ - offices, for fear i being removed, they reſigned, 
and returned f hence they came. Then they 
Had tx: canons from Fupholon, who were recall- 
ec on the fan account. After this William 
Senden, ſon of Serlo de Grendon, ſettled the 
8 and park of Stanley Depedale, and lands 
ebrook; upon this houſe; and nine canons 
| {New Houſe in Eincolnſhire ; and the heirs 
9 PEE the ſaid William confirmed: the gifts of their 
_ - anceſtors, to ih Fanons of Stanley-park; all 
: _ which, with other Poſſeſſions, were confirmed to 
them by king H. 
of his reign. 
Stamford and © 1d. The annual value, at 
the diffolutiong was 1441. 128. A great part of 
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1 _ annexed view of them. $2919516-Jt 150d 
.- ':At:Kine/s Man, a village near Derby, was 


i A Bec: Mary de'Pratis, or St. Mary of the Mea- 
5 _dows; axpricry of benedictine nuns, founded about 
13 the e 60. King Henry the Second granted 


. - Jand,” inchis foreſt of the: Peak, with large bom- 
enn ia char doreſt; and king Henry the Third 


granted to the prioreſs and nuns, an augmenta- 


tion of 100 s. per annum, to be paid by the bats. 


R _ lifts 


is a little to the caſt of Derby, 


zenry the Third, in the 19th year 
os De preſent owners are the earls of 


dus, on account of an n to a baker in 


| from the * atCalke; and procured ſeveral pri- 


— 


5 and Gonfirmed to the nuns, twenty - ſeven acres of 


the walls are fill” Randing, as appeafe from the : 
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ks of Nottingham. This nunnery, at the fups" 
preſion, was valued at 3181. 168. 2 d. per annum. 
At Lox A ear Derby, was an hoſpital of the 
order of Ste Eazarus of Jeruſalem, dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalen, and. ſubjeQ to a religious 
houſe in Frances t Which Was annualty paid from 
hence a rent of 40 l. but upon a War with France 
it was ſeined, and given by King Edward the 
Third to King abel, Cambridge, 
And at Bxang8ALL, fear the fame town, was 
a houſe of friars hermits; which: was in being in 
the reign of Henry the Fhird,-after which it be- 
came:a- ſmall priory, of the drder of St. Auguſ- 
tine, dedicated to > thi Holy Trinity; and thus 
continued till the diſſolution, When its ann ual 
revenue was valued at no morethan*3 1. and 8 d. 
Ftom Derby a road extends north ward into 
Yorlifivice, Shine by ALEREFON,; a town plea- 
ſantly ſeated: on an -agreeablechill,; thirteen miles 
north of Derby, and 1 36.nofth-Horth-weſt of Lon- 
don; but has nothing vedy-zemarkable. Its ale, 
however, is, or Ras been id great eſteem. It 
has à ſmall market on Fridays; and a fair on Ju- 
ly 30, for horſes and horned battle. 
Five miles ſouth · eaſt of Afreton, is the village 
of CobEN RR, which had formerly a ſtately caſtle 
that belonged/ ta the family of the Greys, who 
were from called Lk Grey, of Codener ; 
but at preſent it belongs to Tang, Maſter, Eſq; 
many of the walls art Mill standing, with ſeveral 
windows and doors them, which ſhew, 
that they have belonged to à magnificent ſtructure. 


For the ſatisfaQiow ok the 'curious reader we have! 


given a view of theſe ruins as they now. appear. 
At the diſtance of nine miles to the north of 
Alfreton, i is-CYESTERFIELD, fituated on the ſame 
road. It is built on the fide of a hill, between two 
rivuloty, called-the 2 the Rother. This 


8 town | 
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DERBYSHIRE. 1 
town was made a free borough by king John, and 
had formerly. a monaſtery, dedicated to St. Mary 
and the Holy Croſs, which was valued, at the dif- 
ſolution, at no more than 191. a year. It had 
alſo an ancient hoſpital for lepers, in the reign of 
. king Richard I. dedicated to St. Leonard; but 
we do not find by whom it was founded, nor-its 
revenues at the diſſolution. ' The houſes of this 
town are, for the moſt part, built of rough ſtone, 
and covered with ſlate. The market place is ſ pa- 
cious, and a market-houſe has been lately erected. 
It has a large, handſome church; but the ſpire 
being built with timber, and covered with lead, 
is warped by the weather, from its perpendicular 
direction. It has a free-ſchool, which is ſaid to 
be the moſt conſiderable in the north of England; 
it ſending many ſtudents to the univerſities, eſpe- 
_ cially to Cambridge. The town is governed by 
a mayor- and aldermen ; and the ſeſſions for the 
peace are held here for the north part of the coun- 
ty. The market, which is held on Saturday, is 
Well ſupplied with corn, lead, malt, leather, ſtock- 
ings, blankets, and bedding ; ; commodities, in 
which the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade, 
not only with the neighbouring towns, the Peak, 
the city of Cheſter, Mancheſter, and Liverpool, 
but with Yorkſhire, Northamptonſhire, Lincoln- 
ſhire, Leiceſterſhire and London. It has eight 
fairs, namely, on January 25, February 28, A- 
pril 3, May 4, and July 4, for cattle, horſes, and 
pedlars goods; on September 25 for cheeſe, onions, 
and pedlars goods; and on November 255 for 
cattle, ſheep and pedlary. f ph 
BoLsSqQVER is ſeated five miles pri ent of 
Cheſterfield, towards the edge of Nottinghamſhire, 
and 142 north- north-weſt of London, i in a good 
| foil and air; and ſome take it to have been a 


ſtrong garriſon of the Danes, there being yet to 
. 85 be 
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be ſeen 0 large ditches or trenches. The town 
is pretty large, the houſes indifferently well-built, 
with a market on Fridays, but no fairs. It is moſt 
remarkable ſor its caſtle, which at preſent is a 
beautiful modern ſtructure, that from its high ſi- 
tuation, has a very agteeable appearance at a diſ- 


tance. 4 has turrets at the top, 
caſe leading up to one of them, that ſeems to be 


part of the old caſtle, : as well as the rooms next 
adjoining, The Stber part; which is built near 
the caſtle, is a famous gallery, ſeventy- two yards 


in length, and den yards four inches in breadth, 


within the cieling, It has battlements on the top, 


and is a very : beautiful regular ftrufture, This 


caſtle (of which we Haye given a view) anciently 


belonged to the Haſtings, lords of Abergavenny, 


by — 109 with | hos Henry the Third, and 


from them it came to the Cavendiſhes and Hol- 


lis, dukes of Neweaſtie; and by female right to 
the preſent owner the earl of Oxford. 

Between five and ſix. miles to. thẽ northward of 
Cheſterfield, is DRoONFIELD, a ſmall town that 


has a market on Thurſdays, with four fairs, which 
are held on the z0th of January, on the 14th of 
April, and the x5thi of July for ſheep and cat- 
tle ; and on the farſt of September, for cheeſe. 


B84AUCHtr,or Bach Abbey, is three miles 


north-welt of Dronßield, and was founded for the 
Premonſtratenſes, by Robert Fitz Ranulph, lord 
of Alfreton; who: Pons of thoſe four knights 
2 murdered Thomas Becket; archbiſhop of 
anterburꝝ, erected this abbey: as an expiation for 


that fact, and dedicated it to him by the name of 
St. Thomas the Martyr. It was valued, at the 
time of the diſſolation of the monaſteries, at 1261. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 119 
Wo ſhall now return back to Derby, 0 pro- 
ceed from thence, in the road which extends thro? 
the north-weſt part of the county. The firſt 
town of any conſequence near this road, is 
WIkkswon rh or Wokkswon rn, Which is 
ſeated about two miles to the eaſt of it, in a road 
that croſſes to Cheſterfield, twelve miles north- 
weſt of Derby, and fifteen ſouth-weſt of Cheſter- 
field. This is the chief. town in the Peak coun- 
try, and is 4 large, populous, and well frequent- 
ed place, ſeated in a valley, near the ſpring-head 
of the rlver Eceleſbourn. It has a fine church, a free 
ſchool and alms-houſes; and is the greateſt market 
for lead in England; for at a ſmall diſtance from 
it, and at Criech, a village to the eaſtward: of it, 
are the furnaces! for ſmelting; down the lead- ore. 
Theſe furnaces are built on the hills eaſt of the 
town; andi on that part of them, which is moſt 
expoſed to the weſt wind. In theſe they burn 
wood, and generally wait till the wind blows from 
the weſt, before they begin to ſmelt; for the 
fumes, Which are extremely noxious, are then car- 
ried directly from the town; and tho”, if they had 
been built —_ of the town, -and winked with the 
wind at. eaſt, the wind would have blown the 
fumes equally from the town, yet the other ſitua- 
tion was preferred, it being found by experience, 
that the wind blows longer from the weſt quarter, 
than from any other. In theſe furnaces, the lead 
runs through channels formed for that purpoſe, 
into a kind of moulds, by which it ſettles into 
large maſſes, called ſows and pigs. Great num- 
bers. of men, women and children are maintained 
by working of the lead mines; and the miners 
have laws, cuſtoms and privileges, peculiar to 
themſelves, which have been confirmed by ſeveral 
acts of parliament. There is a court held in this 
town to determine all differences between the 
8 
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owners of. the mines as well as the workers. It is 
called the Bar-moot court, and conſiſts of a maſ. 
ter and. twenty-four jurors, who have power of 
letting out two meers of ground of twenty-nine 
yards in length in a pipe-work, and fourteen 


yards ſquare in a flat work, to any perſon that 


has found a new vein in any man's ground, ap- 
pointing the owner one meer, half at each end of 
the former, and other fees and perquiſites accord- 
ing to cuſtom for paſſage of carts and the like. 
The produce of the mines round this town is 
very conſiderable. The king claims the thirteenth 
penny as a duty, for which the proprietors com- 


pound at the rate of a thouſand pounds a year; 


and we are told, that the tythe of Workſworth 


has been worth as much annually to the rector of 


the pariſh. Near this place mill- ſtones and grind- 


ſtones are alſo dug up. The market is on Tueſ- 


days; and there are three fairs, viz. on Shrove- 
Tueſday, _ I and Septeraber 3. for horned 
anti. 

About nine * to the ſouth-weſt of Wirkl. 
worth, in the ſame croſs road, is ASHBORN, 
which is ſeated on the eaſt bank of the river Dove, 
on the borders of Staffordſhire, with which it has 
a communication by means of à ſtone bridge over 
that river. It is a pretty large place, and the 
ſoil around it is rich; but it is not ſo flouriſhing 

as it was former] Thel inhabitants, however, 
carry on a . derable trade in cheefe, great 
quantities of which they ſend, by this river; both 


up and down the Trent. It has a market on Sa- 


turdays, and ſeven fairs, on February: 13, for 
borſes of all ſorts, and horned cattlez on April 3, 
May 21, and July 5, for : horſes, horned cattle 
and wool; on Augult 16, for horſes and horned 


en on Oasober 20, and December 29, for 
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black heavy horſes, beſides others, and horned _ Iii 
n é , 24.13 14 

On returning back into the north-weſt road, 
and proceeding to the northward, you come to 


WINSTER, which is ſituated about twelve miles ' 

to the north of Workſworth, near ſome rich 41 

mines, but is a place of little note. i 
About four miles north-weſt of Winfter,' and 5 
the ſame diſtance to the eaſt of the road, is 1 
BAKE WELL, which is built on the weſt bank of 1 
the river Wye, twelve miles weſt of Cheſterfield; 1 
twenty-two north-weſt of Derby; and 141 north 1 

weſt of London. It is ſeated among the hills of F| 
the Peak, and was called by the Saxons Baddecan- 1 
 wcll, it being ſuppoſed to have taken its name from 1 
the ſprings and baths of hot water at ſome diſtance Fi 
from it, now called Buxton wells, which have been 0 
N already deſcribed. Bad, in the German tongue, Wl | 
ſignifying a bath. It is a pretty large town, and if 
| its pariſh is of great extent; for though it has N 
„ but one church, it contains ſeven chapels of eaſe. 1 
It is thought to have been a place of great anti- 1 
» BB quity, and a town in the time of the Romans; 1 
becauſe, near it, an altar with a Roman inſcrip- | 1 
tion, and other antiquities, have been dug up. 1 
It has a market on Mondays, and ſive fairs; on If 
Eaſter- Monday, Whit- Monday, Auguſt 13, the 1 


Monday after the roth of October, and the Mon- 
day after the 22d of November, for horned cat- 
tle and horſes. „„ RON Tb at 
At a ſmall diſtance from Bakewell is the village 
of WAR DpñTOw, where ſome people, making a 
turnpike road, took out of an adjoining field an 
heap of ſtones that had lain there time immemori- 
al, and which plainly, appeared to be a work of art; 
when, to their gieat ſufprize, they found that ſeven- 
teen perſons or more had been interred there in a 
_ Circular range, The bodies appeared to have been 
Ni. 1 W 
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lain ** the ſarface of the ground, upon otis 
flat ſtones, and their heads . breaſts protected 
from the incumbent weight of ſtone, afterwards 
| heaped over ten, by:ſmall walls made round each, 
with'a flat ſtens oer ie top, and two of them 
were wallet up and covered from head to fobt in 
the form of a Jong cheſt.) Upon removing the 
rabbit many bones - were found undecayed. 
Fhe heap of ſtohes that covered them was thirty- 
two au it diameter, aud about five. feet higli, 
and the Munes, of wfilch the coffins of tombs Were 
cempoſed, appeared to have been taken froin a 
2 g bout a quarter of a mile diſtant. 
A part f kn circle was wine; which was pro- 
bably occaſioned. by that part being deſtroyed be- 
fore the pedple were aware that it contained any 
thing rene able, 2 leveral dones aud teeth were 
found there ; 
Abodt wen miles to the: northward: of Bakewell 
is CAST ren Cas r, Whichis a very ancient 
building and by its ſi tuation impregnable; being 
built oh a ſteep Tock, to Which there is but one 
way of going up; and that ſo full of windings, 
that it is near two miles to the top. It formerly 
belonged» to thie®Peverells. | Ning Edward II. 
gave it, withy the: Hondur and ade of Caſtleton, 
to his ſon John duke of Laneaſter. Of the ruins 
of this cui we, huve given a curious print. 
Bonen s "ſmall village near Caſtleton, ap- 
pears to have been frequented by the Romans, 
from eee Becomes 2: from! it; io the baths of 
Ba 311 4 | 
Among the 
were the een Arthur Agard, a learned 
E oglithy antquarizn, was born at Toſton in this 
county, inte year 1540. He was bred to the 
law, and being appointed deput f 
** * "oY the place forty-five 0 
18 
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His paſſion for Engliſh antiquities induced him to 
make many large collections, and his office gave 
him an opportunity of W great ſkill in 
that branch of literature. The Dooms- day book 
was his peculiar ſtudy, and he compoſed a learned 
work to explain it. By his will, he directed that 
eleven manuſcript treatiſes written by him, ſhould 
be given to the office in which he ſerved; the 
reſt of his collections, containing twenty volumes, 


he bequeathed to his friend Sir Robert Cotton. 
He died the 22d of Auguſt 1615, and was inter- 


red in Weſtminſter abbey. 5 | 
Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, author of ſeveral law- 


tracts, was born at Norbury in this county, and 
_ educated in the univerſity of Oxford. Removing 


thence to the inns of court, he applied to his 


ſtud ies with ſuch unwearied diligence, that he be- 


came at length a moſt noted lawyer, and was ap- 
pointed one of his Majeſty's ſerjeants at law, and 


afterwards a judge of the court of Common-Pleas. 


He expired on the 27th of May 1538. His works 

are, An Abridgement of Caſes ; The Office and Au- 
thority of Fuſtices of the Peace; The Office of She- 
ins; Natura Brevium, &c. | 7 
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DEVONSHIRE. 
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WEIR H 18 county 0 the Alen part of the 
ft T KF country, which, while under the Ro- 
BY Js man government, was called Danmo- 


F nii, or Denmonii, the name being dif- 
ferently written by different authors. In the time 


of the Heptar chy, Devonſhire was under the Weſt- 
Saxons, when it received the name of Deuonſcyre. 


From the Britiſh words deutian, and deuffnaynt, 


Which ſignify deep vallies, moſt of the towns 
and villages being in a low ſituation. 
Devonfhire is bounded on the north by Briſtol 
channel; on the north- eaſt and eaſt by Somerſet- 
ſtrire and part of Dorſetſhire ; on the ſouth-eaſt 
and fouth by the Britiſh channel ; and on the 
weſt by Cornwall ; extending about 6g miles in 
length from north to ſouth, 66 in breadth from 
eaſt to weſt, and about 200 in circumference. _ 
At a ſmall diſtance within the borders of this 
county, the grand military ways, called Ikening, 
and the Foſs, are generally allowed to meet, the 
former from Somerſetſhire, and the latter from 
Dorſetſhire ; which is a ſufficient proof, that 
Dorſetſhire was in the poſſeſſion of the Romans; 
and this opinion has been farther confirmed, by 
coins of the Roman emperors, both of gold, ſil- 
ver and braſs, being dug up in different parts of 

the county. 

In 1753 was dug up in a field, in the pariſh of 

Eaſt-cocket in this N a piece of Mofaick 
beans 
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work, with very curious figures ; repreſenting a 
woman lying in full proportion, with an hour- 
glaſs under her elbow, and a flower-pot in one 
hand; over her head, an hare flying from a grey- 
hound, juſt catching her in his mouth; at her 
feet, a blood-hound in purſuit of a doe, uſt be- 
fore him, with ſeveral other figures. his an- 
tique piece appears to be a floor of a Roman ſu- 
datory, or ſweating-houſe. The cavity below, by 
its dividing walls, burnt ſtones, &c. very plainly 
ſhews it to be the fire-place ; and but one flue re- 
mains to convey the warm air to the room above. 
This floor is compoſed of burnt bricks, blue, 


red, and white, none more than an inch ſquare, 


moſt of them leſs. Within a beautiful ſquare, con- 
taining a circle, are theſe. figures: a woman 
dreſt, *tis thought, in the Roman ſtola with its 
purple laticlave, or border; another much da- 
maged; which, with the former, give a hand to put 
the cloaths round another woman, laid on a couch 
naked down below her waiſt, and on whom 4 
phyſician hard by prepares to do ſome operation 
by the fire, either cupping or burning. 

With regard to the natural hiſtory of Devonſaire, 
it appears that it was anciently a rough, woody, 
mountainous country, and the plains were covered 
with heath and coppices ; but now, through the 
labour and induſtry of the inhabitants, the land 
is almoſt every where cultivated and improved; 
inſomuch that it abounds with various producti- 
ons, in common with the neighbouring counties. 
The mountains, indeed, are not capable of this 
improvement, eſpecially where they are ſteep and 
rocky; but then there are mines of various kinds, 
though it does not appear that any of them are 
worked at preſent. That they had mines of fil- 
ver and pold, is evident from the.grants made by 
Edward III. and other kings, for carrying them 


6 / Drscxif rien of 
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In the year 1293, William de Wymondham was 
overſeer of thoſe works, and extracted 370 pounds 


on, with a reſervation of the 7 to the church. 


weight of fine flver out of the lead-ore, which 
Edward I. gave as a portion with his daughter 


Eleanor. The next year there was 521 pounds 


ET wi war er bs London rote Fact 
and the 245th year after, the 3 miners 


extracted from hence 700 pounds weight of 
ſilver for the Mint, , : . 


# - 


As for the tin mines, there is no queſtion to 

de made, but they were very conſiderable in former 
ages; and upon that account, there were four ſtan- 
naries or juriſdictions, with as many ſtanary courts 

| and coin ©; Rempton, Taviſtock, A burton : 
and Chetfe 


Chetford. It appears, that in king John's 
time, Deyonſhire produced more tin than Corn- 
wall itſelf; for the coinage was farmed at 100 


pounds a year, and that in Cornwall only at 100 


marks; but now Cornwall has almoſt the whole 


trade, if it does not enjoy it entirely. 


This county has likewiſe quarries of good ſtone 


for building, and of ſlate for covering houſes, 
great quantities of Which are exported. : 


Devonſhire js well watered with brooks and 
rivers that riſe out of the hills, and take their ſe- 
veral courſes, ſome running into the Engliſh 
channel, and others into Briftol channel. The 
principal of theſe are the Tamer and the Ex; 
the former hzs been already deſcribed in our ac- 
count of Cornwall. The Ex is thought by ſome, 
to have been ſo called from Iſcaw, a Þritiſh word, 
ſignifying elder-wood, which grows in great 
abundance on its banks, This river riſes in a 


barren tract of country called Exmore, ſituated 


7 


11 


partly in Deyonſhire, and partly in Somerſetſhire, 


. * 


near the Briſtol channel, and running ſouthward, 


paſtes through the city of Exeter, after which i 
; . 9 1 -. 


— 
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falls into the Engliſh channel at Exmouth. Be- 
ſides theſe, there are in this county, ſo many con- 
ſiderable rivers, that it has above a bundred and 
fifty bridges. The chief of theſe rivers are the 
Taw or Tau, the Lad, the Oak, the Dart, the 
Touridge, and the Tame. Whence, on each 
ſide of the county, there are ſeveral convenient 
ports and harbours, by which means the countr7 
is well ſupplied with fiſh, particularly great plenty 
of excellent ſalmon ; but the moſt benehcial are 
herrings and pilchards, in which the inhabitants | 
carry on a conſiderable trade. 
Here are alſo chalybeate mineral ſprings, at 
Cleave, Taviſtock, Lamuſton, Lifton, and other 
places. Near Mary- church, there is a remark- 
able ſpring, called Laywell, which ebbs and 
flows ſeveral times in an hour, and ſometimes 
bubbles up, like water boiling in a pot. It is 
very clear, and is remarkable for being cold in 
ſummer, and never freezing in winter. The in- 
habitants hereabouts affirm, it is of great ſervice 
in fome forts of feyers; perhaps theſe are of the 
hectic Kind. WET HE | 
The ſoil is extremely various; in the weſtern 
parts it is mooriſh, coarſe, and barren, and in 
many places confiſts of a ſtiff clay, which the 
water cannot penetrate ; it is therefore bad for 
| ſheep, which are here not only ſmall, but in wet 
ſeaſons are very ſubject to the rot. Theſe parts. 
are, however, happily adapted to the breeding of 
fine oxen, which the drovers of Somerſetſhire _ 
| purchaſs in great numbers, and fatten for the 
London markets. In the northern parts of the 
county the ſoil is dry, and abounds with downs, 
which afford excellent paſture for ſheep ; and be- 
ing well manured with- lime, dung and ſand, 
yield fine crops of corn, though not equal to thoſe 
Produced in the midſt of = county, where there 
— — B'S is, 
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is, in ſome places, a fertile, ſandy ſoil, and in 
others, a rich marle, for manuring the ground. 
In the eaſtern parts the ſoil is ſtrong, of a deep 
red intermixed with loam, and produces great 
crops of corn, and the beſt peas in England, 
There are a few villages north-weſt of Dart- 
mouth, that are famous for an excellent rough 
cyder, ſaid to be the beſt in the kingdom; and 
the ſoil being here of a reddiſh ſand, produces 
likewiſe, the beſt cabbages and carrots in Great- 
Britain. This part of the county has alſo excel- 
lent meadow and paſture ground ; the moſt bar- 
ren places being rendered fertile by a ſhell-ſand 
from the coaſt, as hath been particularly men- 
tioned in Cornwall ; in places remote from the 
ſea, where this ſand cannot be eaſily obtained, 
the turf is ſhaved off the ground, and being burnt 
to aſhes, proves excellent manure. This method 
of agriculture was firſt uſed in Devonſhire, but 
has been practiſed in other counties, where it is 
called denſhiring the land. The ſouthern parts 
of the county, on account of the ſuperior fertility, 
have obtained the name of the garden of Devon- 
ſhire. En ; 
Dartmoore is a mountainous part of the coun- 
try, through which the river Dart paſſes. It was 
made a foreſt by king John, and is 20 miles long 
and 14 broad, affording paſture in the ſummer- 
time, for about one hundred thouſand ſheep, and. 
a proportionable number of other cattle, to the no 
ſmall advantage of the neighbouring inhabitants. 
It alſo affords large quantities of turf, for winter 
fire. In king John's time there were tin mines in 
this foreſt, which have been long diſcontinued. 
The hills conſiſt of a blackiſh mould, which co- 
ver the rocks, and from thence proceed ſeveral 
{treams, runnjng ſouthward into the ſea. | 


- Devonſhire 
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Devonſhire abounds in fruit, and particularly 
ibis We have already mentioned its excellent 
cyder, of which they make great quantities, and 
| ſome years have ſo much of it, that the common 
people drink it to exceſs while it is new; by 
which means they fall into a diſtemper, not much 
unlike the dry belly-ach, ſo common in the Weſt- 
Indies, and like that often terminates in a 


palſy. Some affirm, there are 10, ooo hogſheads 


of cyder exported yearly from this county to 
London. 


The vegetable productions of Devonſhire are 


moſt of them common in the other W ex- 
cept the following : | 
Eryngo, Eryngium alin J. B. on 1 the rocks 


from which you deſcend to the ferry from Ply- | 


mouth into Cornwall. 

Small ſea ruſh-graſs of Plymouth, Gramen j jun- 
ceum maritimum exili Plimaſtii, Park. On the wet 
grounds near Plymouth. 

Sea-ruſh with globular heads, Juneus acutus 
maritimus capttulis rotundis, C. B. in Broughton- 
boroughs, in this county, 5 

Tn turkey's feather, Lichen ſeu muſcus marinus 


variegatus. —_ auricularis Cæſalpini, J. B. on 


the rocks near Exmouth, plentifully. 


Baulm-leaved archangel, baſtard baulm, Lamium 


montanum meliſſz folio, C. B. meliſſa Fuſchii Ger. In 


many woods in this county, and particularly near 


Torneſs. 

Wild-madder, Rubia filv eftris, Park. Sylv. af 
5 perk, que ſilveſtris dioſcordis, C. B. It grows on 
the rocks near the bridge at Bediford, and all 


along the hedges on both ſides the way between 


Weltly and Bediford, and in many other ory 
in this county. 


The inhabitants of this e, had 27 a” 


good charaQer ; for Diodorus tells us, that the 
5 5 =  Danmonii 
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pennen of 
Danmonii were a civil and courtequs people, as 
well e and courageous; and this is ſo far 
true, that they were not wholly ſubdued by the 
Saxons, till the year 465, after their firſt fand- 
ing in Britain. At this day they keep up their 
ancient character; and the meaner ſort eſpecially, 
are ſtrong and robuſt, and able to undergo all 
forts of labour, both by land and ſea. The ma- 
 nufaQurers are diligent, and induſtrious, and are 
; epplgyed in making and lin ſerges, perpetua- 
nas, druggets and cloths, of ſeveral ſorts. he 
gene we. like thole of Cornwall and ace given 
fo balpitaliy at bome, and, t2 making a. Faure 
when they travel abroad; they alfo give their chi]; 
drer a very good-education ; which: perhaps may 
be the reaſon why ſo many learned men haye been 
— OT ES CE 
The manufaRures of Devonſhire are ſhalloons, 
longells, narrow cloths, ſerges, kerſies and bone- 
lace; in which, and in corn, cattle, wool, ſea- 
Fiſh, ſtone for building, and flates for covering 
houſes, the iphabitants carry on à conſiderable | 
With reſpeRt to the civil and eccleſiaſtical divi- 
fons of this county, it is divided into thirty-three 
hundreds, and contains one city and tbirty- ſeven 
market towns. It is ſeated. in the province of 


„ 


Canterbury, and dioceſe of Exeter, and ſends 
e ©, pabemanty gamelyy imo 
knights of the ſhire, two citizens for Exeter; and 
two burgeſſes for each of the following towns, 
| „ - NA 24 Bod +> WAY — 11 4 #34 x 
Aſhburton, Barnſtaple, Bearalſton, Dartmouth, 
Honiton, Okehampton, Plymouth, Plympton, 


Taviſtock, Tiverton and Totnefs.,, . 

On entering this county by the road, which 
leads from Lyme in Dorſetſhire to Exeter, we 
come to AXMOUTH, which received its name from 


- # A * —_—_ 


in being buils as the mt of the ſmall river Axe 


# 


about four miles to the ſouth of Axminſter. It had 
formerly a good harbour for ſhips in tempeſtuous 
weather, but it was for ſame ages rendered uſeleſs 
by its being in the hands of religious men, be- 
longing to the abbey of Siam. The harbour is 


now of little ſervice ; and though there have been 
ſeveral attempts to recover it, it has been all 


in vain. | | 


SEATON is a village on the ſea-ſhore, to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Axmouth, and about a mile out of 
the road, Here, Mr. Camden, and Dr. Stukeley 


conjecture, was ſituated the Roman town, nam» 
ed Moridunum, It has been. a great haven, and 
excellent port. IIe river Ax has, at its mouth, a 
rocky high and ſteep ſhore, and upon the weſt 


{:dz, upon a little eminence, near Seaton, are the 


ruins of a modern light-houſe, built with brick, 


and there were formerly many great foundations 


of houſes viſible nearer the ſea than the preſent 
town, Towards the land, beyond the great bank 
or beach, is a marſh made by the ſea, full of ſalt pans, 
into which the ſea-water flows at high tides. On 


digging theſe places, they find innumerable keels, 


and pieces. of veſſels, with piteb, nails, anchors, 
&c. ſix or eight. feet deep, this being. formerly 


part of the haven, and anchors have been found 
as high as Axminſter, Upon higher ground, on 


the weſtern fide of the river, are the remains of a 
caſtle, moted round; and juſt by the preſent; haven 
is a great, and long pier, formed of large ſtones, 


running out into the ſea, This place is alſo me- 


morable for the Daniſh; princes landing here in 
the year 937. It has one fair on the firſt of May 
for cattle. . ; 1A . 
SIDMOUTH. is aſmall fiſhing town, feated on the 


ſea- ſhore, at the mouth of a ſmall river called the 


Side, nine miles fouth- weſt of Exeter, andtwo miles 
to the ſouth of the road to that City: It was. for · 
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1 DescrtyPTION of 
merly a good ſea-port, before its harbour was ſo 
choaked up with ſand, that no ſhips of burthen 
can get in. It is, however, one of the principal 
fiſhing towns in the county, and furniſhes the 


neighbouring parts with proviſions. It has two 
fairs; one on Eaſter-Tueſday, and the other on 


the Monday after the 1oth of September, for cattle. _ 


VEniTON is a ſmall place, where there is a 
bridge over the river Otter or Ottery. Here the 
Devonſhire and Corniſh rebels encamped, in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, and were defeated in 
two bloody battles, by Sir John Ruſſell and 
lord Grey, who commanded the king's forces. 
Sr. Mary's OTTesy, is the chief place on 
the river of that name, and is ſeated about nine 
miles to the eaſt of Exeter. Here was 'a bene- 
dictine Friary, dedicated to St. Mary, and an- 
nexed, by king Edward the Confeſſor, to one of 
the ſame name and order at Roan; but in the 
eighth of Edward III. this, with many other eſtates 
of the monaſteries in this dioceſe, were conveyed 
to John Grandiſon, biſhop of Exeter, for him to 
lay out on ſacred things of more general uſe to 
mankind; ſuch as churches, hoſpitals and col- 
leges; and accordingly, he converted this monaſte- 
ry into a college of canons ſecular, conſiſting of 
a principal, eight prebendaries, ten vicars, a 
teacher of grammar, & muſician, and eight cho- 
riſters, two officiating prieſts, eight deacons, and 
two inferior clerks, to ſerve with holy water at 
the altar. Its annual value, at the diflolution, was 
3021. 28. 9d. This is a ſmall town, but has a 
handſome church, and a very good market for 
proviſions, on "Thurſdays ; as alſo three fairs, on 
the Tueſday ſevennight before Eaſter, "Tueſday 
in Whitſun-week, and on Auguft 15, for cattle. 
TorsgA is ſeated on the river Ex, four miles 
ſouth of Exeter, and is the port-town of that * 
RL | ©" BT 


DEVONSHIRE. 133 
It is almoſt encompaſſed with the rivers Cliſt and 
Ex; and has a market on Saturdays, but no fairs. 
As the road from Exeter to this town is very plea- 
ſant, many people reſort hither for pleaſure. 
| Before we deſcribe the city of Exeter, we ſhall 
give an account of the principal towns in the great 


London road, from Dorſetſhire to that city. This 


road lies a little to the north of that we have juſt 
_ deſcribed. DEER TE i Sy Oo. 
The firſt place upon this road is Fox D, which 
is ſeated to the north-eaſt of Axminſter. Here 


was formerly an abbey of Ciſtertian Monks, 


founded by Adeliza, daughter of Baldwin, of the 
family of Brionis, who was hereditary ſheriff of 


this county. She gave her houſe, called Ford, 


in Thorncomb, together with the manor thereof, 


and by this means founded the abbey, which was 


dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The daughter of 
this lady being married to one of the family of 
the Courtneys, the patronage of this" mhiatiery 
came to them, and continued ſo, when, in procets 
of time, they came to be: earls of Devonſhire. 
This was a long time in the poſſeſſion of a branch 
of the Prideaux, till the ifſue male failing, it came 
by marriage of a daughter to Francis Gwyn, of 
Glamorgan, Eſq; whoſe ſon is the preſent pro- 

prietor. It was valued, at the time of the diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes, by Dugdale, at 374 l. 
a year; but by Speed, at 381. It is now turned 
into a dwelling-houſe, and makes a moſt beau- 
tiful appearance, it ſeeming to be quite intire. All 
the walls have battlements on thetop; and in the 

middle there is a gate-houſe, which rjfes like a 
tower ſteeple, and is a handſome Gothic ftruc- 


ture. At each end there are two ſquare buildings, 
which may be called the two wings, and the parts 


between them are adorned with fine Gothic win- 
: dows, eſpecially on one fide, However, there is 


little | 
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134 A Devenpipraion of 

1 eee te be made, but this abbey has receiy+ 

ed ſeveral alterations and improvements in parti- 

| calay: -Parts,; for the more convenient reception, of 
the inhabitants. Of this ſtructure the reader will 

form a more e hep from the view we have 


1 here given of it. 


the nam 


| MISTER, is ſeated a little to 
the ſouth- . < Fand on the river Ax, and is 
famous in hiſtory for the tombs of the Saxon 
| pee: "ohh Py the e in the bloody battle of 
ner? erg; nk; ing Athelſtan founded a 

minſtex for ſeven e to pray for the ſouls of 5 

thoſ 5 he in 3 Bu eber which, he fought: againſt 
the D Janes at Br 2WN,,.Ncar this place. In 
after 12 90 3 4 as reduced to two, and a 
portion of 29s 7% allotted. for. them, known by 
e of rie 1 Axminſter is a healthy, 
clean and confiderab e town ; it has, a ſmall trade 
in druggets, kerſies, and other articles of the 
woollen manufacture, and is plentifully ſup- 
plied With Hh from. Lyme i in Dorſetſhire, Ax- 

mouth, and ſeveral ather towns on the neighbour- 
8 cogſt, 1 has 4 market, on Saturdays, with 
ee fairs 5 hieb are hel: on, me 25th of Arche : 
9c Wespe ay after, the, 24th of June, and th 

| Wedax ode HS. 5 age of September, = 


AXMIYSTER, or 


J catt! er, * 


7 WG. is al town A to the bs of 


9055 3 
preleriptions, bt h = — c 
-verngd by a, 10 pa ho is 0 choſen at 
the caurt, or. 2 The. manor, and makes 
the return. of the. e ſerve i in parliament. 
The election is made = af the inhabitants at 
large, Who are called. . and at a 
po J 1 many; years ſince, they amounted to up- 
was of 200. Homton. is ſituated in the moſt 
pleaſant | 
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pleaſant part of the Whale county, which here 


abaungs with corn and paſture, and commands a 
view of the adjacent country, which is extreme= 
ly beautiful. It has a bridge over the river Outer, 
and is a populous well-built town, chiefly cop 


of one long ſtreet, remarkably well-paye 


pebbles, e which runs a ſmall, channel of 
clear water. The pariſh church, which, is adorns 


4 . \ # *% 


7 with an organ, ſtands upon a hill, balf a mile 


above the town; and the aſcent on foot being dif- 
ficult and troubleſome, the gentry were, formerly 


accuſtomed to go to church on horſe- back, or in 


- coaches; on which account ſtables were built near 
the church-yard, to accommodate them. Here 19 

n — 1410 — 1 3934 „ier. 81 9 — 7 
a charity: ſchodl for thirty boys; and about a 
quarter ot a mile out, of the town, on the eaſt 


tide of the road, to Exeter, is an hoſpital, with, a 


handſome chapel, founded: and endowed; by Tho- 
mas Chard Abbot, for four lepers. The gover+ 
nor and patrons are. put in by the rector, churchs 
wardens and overſcers of the pariſh ; and by a re- 
gulation made in 1642, other patients were al- 
lowed, to be admitted,, as well as, lepers. This 
Was a market town, before the reign of king John; 
and the market was kept on Sundays, but it is now 

changed to Saturdays. There is alſo a fair on 


WF, . b4 > my 


the firſt, Wedneſday after the 19th of July, for 
cattle. A dreadful fire happened, here: on July. 
19, 1747, by Which three parts of the town were 
conſumed, and the damage was computed at 


43-0001, The firſt manufacture of ſerges in er 


& ' # CF A E F | 4 Ke 
vonſhire was in this town, but the inhabitants 


0 II Wm 5 2-880 23 Kr HOES Lg BY | 
are now much employed in making of lace, of 


which conſiderable quantities are ſent to London. 
We now come to EXETER, which is a contrac- 


b * & +41 Yo T6 T{SHS. #1 & 4 5 # it 
tion, of Exceſter, ſignifying a caſtle on the Ex. 
This city, is ſeventy-eight. miles . ſouth-weſt, of 
— Kriſtol, thicty-ong north of Dartmouth, [oy 
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136 A DescriPTION of 
fouth of Minehead, thirty-eight ſouth-ſouth-eaſt of 
Barnſtab le, ſeventy-nine eaſt by north of Truro, 
fifty-two weſt by north of Dorc eſter, eighty-nine 
welt by ſouth of Saliſbury, fifty- four north-eaſt of 
Plymouth, ninety eaſt-north-eaſt of the Land's 
end, and 172 to the weſtward of London. Ex- 
eter has by many been taken to be the Iſca Dam- 
noniorum of the Romans, and the laſt ſtation in 
the itimerary of Antoninus; but Horſley, who 
has examined theſe things very carefully, affirms, 
that ſtation was at Chiſelborough, and that Exeter 
had Uxcla for its Roman name, It is called Pen- 
Caer by the Britons, which ſignifies the capital. 
It is a large, populous city, built on an agrccable 
eminence, on the eaftern bank of the river Ex. 
This city was undoubtedly built by the Romans : 
for one arch of the ſouth-gate ſeems to be Ro- 
man, and it is very probable, that the walls of 
the city were erected upon Roman foundations, 
there having been great numbers of Roman anti- 
quities found here. In digging behind the Guild- 
hall in Pancras Lane, a great Roman pavement | 
was found, conſiſting of little white, ſquare ſtones ; 
there was alſo a pot of Roman coins, holding 
ninety-two pecks, dug up about fifty years ago. 
The walls incloſe a great compaſs of ground, and 
are built in the form of a parallellogram, 3000 
Roman feet long, and 2000 broad. A ridge runs 
along the middle of its length, which declines a 
little on both ſides, and adds greatly to its cleanli- 
neſs,” and the ſalubrity of the air; and being de- 
fended by the river, the walls, the declivity of 
the ground, and the ditch on the out- ſide, was a 
place of great ſtrength, and was well choſen for 
a frontier againſt the Coranavii. The walls are 
in pretty good repair, and have many lunets and 
towers, and there is a walk round the, city, where 
the inhabitants have the advantage and 1 
232700 Os. FT NTT OM 1 
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of ſeeing the fine country on the oppoſite hills co- 


vered with wood, rich grounds, orchards, vil- 


lages and gentlemen's ſeats. It has ſix gates and 
four principal ſtreets, all centering in the middle 


of the city, and thence called Carfox, from the 
old Norman word Quatre voix, or the four ways: 


one of theſe called the High Street, runs the 
whole length of the parallellogram ; this is broad 


and ftraight, all the houſes are ſpacious, commo- 


dious and handſome, it being ſcarce to be equal- 
led in any other city of this kingdom, except 
London. We m1 
From a ground plot of this city, made in queen 
Elizabeth's time, it appears, that there has been 
a vaſt encreaſe of buildings, both within and 
without the walls. The inhabitants drive a great 
trade here in the woollen manufactute, for cloths, 
ſerges, and other ſtuffs; and all along the water- 
ſide, there are a great number of tenters to ſtretch 
them on. In the northern angle of the city, and 
on the higheſt ground, is Rugemont caſtle, once 
the palace of the Weſt Saxon kings, and then of 


the earls of Cornwall. It is of a ſquariſh ſhape, 


not very large, and is ſurrounded by a deep ditch. 
There is a rampire of earth within, equal in 
height to the top of the wall, which makes a 
fine terrace walk, on which is a double row of 


elms, from whence is a fine proſpect of the city 


and country. The caſtle is now much decayed, 
only a part of it being kept in repair for the aſ- 
ſizes, quarter ſeſſions, county courts, and a cha- 

pel. In a morning when the air is quite ſerene, 
and the ſun ſhines, over all the country ſouth- 
ward, between the ſea and Exeter, there is gene- 
rally ſeen a very thick fog; but on the weſt ſide, 
there is a fine proſpect. In the wall of this caſtle, 


is a narrow cavity quite round, perhaps for the 


conveyance of ſound from turret to turret. Dr. 
Holland 


- 
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Holland fuppoſcs this to have bfeu orginally a 
.Koman Work; Which is not at all unlikel Y, and 
it was oO their PREP HO or garriſon. Be- 
vond tl e ditch is a pleaſant walk, between rows 
of trees and a little intrenched hill, called the 
Danes Caſtle. In the Guildhall are the pictures 
of general Monk, and of the princeſs Henrietta 
Maria, the daughter of Charles J. 
Within the walls of this city are fixtecn 
. churc es, beſides chapels, with five large meet- 
ing. houſes, and four without. The cathedral, 
which is dedicated to St. Peter, is a magniſicent 
Got ic ſtructure, and though it was 400 years in 
buil og appears as uniform, as if it had been 
erected by one architect. It is vaulted throughout, 
is three hundred and ninety feet long, and icven- 
ty-four broad. It has a ring of ten bells, reckon- 
ed the largeſt in England, as is alſo its organ, the 
greateſt pipe of which is fifteen inches in diame- 
ter. The dean and chapter have their houſes round 
the cathedral, in what is called the Cloſe, from 
its being incloſed and ſeparated from the city by 
Walls and gates. Within this incloſure are two 
churches, Aken ſervice of the cathedral. 
Leotfricus was the firſt biſhop and founder of this 
ſtructure, Warewaſt, the third biſhop, began to 
build the choir in the reign of Henry I. and biſhop 
Brewer appointed the dean and prebendaries in the 
time of Ae III. Biſhop Pevil built the body 
of the church to the weſt end in the 13th year 
of Edward II. afterwards biſhop Grandiſon 
lengthened the cathedral with two arches, and 
biſhop Lacy began the chapter-houſe ; but it was 
finiſhed by biſhop Neyil. Biſhap Courtney built 
the north tower, or rather repaired it, and gave 
the large hell, called Peter. The dean and chap- 
ter erected the cloyſters, and St, Mary's chapel, at 
the end of the choir, is pow turned into a Libra- 


3 


ments of biſhops in the cathedral - On taking up 


which was à leaden coffin of an ancient form; 
the cover was partly decayed, and on removing 


the remembrance. that this was the grave of Tho- 
mas de Bitton, biſhop.of Exeter, who died about 
the year 1300 in the reign. of Edward II. The 
bones were reſpectfully covered up again, but the 
ring and. chalice were reſerved for the inſpection 
of the curious, in the repoſitory - of the archives 


of the cathedral. The dean, chanter, chancel- 


lor, and treaſurer, are the four dignities of this 
cathedral, to whom we may add the four arch- 
deacons of Exeter, Totneſs, Barnſtaple, and 


Coin wall and ever ſince the year 1225, it has 


had twenty-four prebendaries. The revenues. of 
this biſhopric were yalued at the diſſolution at 


. 


15661. 148. 6d. per annum. 


* 4 _- 


klere is a ſtone bridge oper the Ex, and the 
city is well ſupplied with water þrought from the 
neighbourhood in pipes to ſeyera] conduits, among 
Which is.one grand conduit erected by. Mines 

we | : Duke, 


— 


r 
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Duke, who was mayor of this city, in the reign 
of king Edward IV. In the city and ſuburbs 
_ are priſons, . both for debtors and malefactors; 
a workhouſe, alms-houſes, and charity-ſchools ; 
and in 1741 an hoſpital was founded here, upon 
the model of the infirmaries of London and Weſt- 
minſter, for the ſick and lame poor of the city and 
county. About a mile and a half without the 
eaſt gate, is the pariſh of Heavy- tree, ſo called 
from the gallows erected there for malefactors; 
and near it is a burial- place for them, purchaſed 
by the widow of Mr. Tuckfield, ſheriff of Exe- 
ter, in the reign of Edward VI. She alfo left 
money to buy them ſhrouds. * 
At the Norman invaſion, there were here 315 
houſes belonging to the king, of which forty- 
eight were deſtroyed ; and the ſurvey ſets forth, 
that Exeter did not pay any taxes, except when 
London, York and Wincheſter did. It is a coun- 
ty of itſelf, and is governed by a mayor, twenty- 
four aldermen, a recorder, chamberlain, a town 
clerk, a ſheriff and four ſtewards, and has a ſword- 
bearer, four ſerjeants at mace, and four ſtaff bear- 


ers. In the Guildhall are the pictures of general 


Monk, and the princeſs Henrietta Maria, daugh- 
ter of king Charles I. This city has from the begin- 
ning ſent members to parliament, who are choſe 
by the magiſtrates and freemen, who are in num 
' ber about 1200. It has been anciently noted for 
the coinage of money, and no longer ſince than 
the reign of William III. there was a great deal 
of ſilver coined here; which may be ſtill diſtin- 
guiſhed, by the E under the king's buſt. The in- 
corporate body of this city is divided into compa- 
nies, and each company is governed by officers, 
annually choſen from among them. Civil cauſes 
are tried by the mayor or his officers, who have 
cognizance of all pleas, and hear all cauſes be- 
: * 5 | | tween 
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twꝛeen party and party, and determine them with 
the advice of the recorder, aldetmen and council 
of the city; but criminal cauſes, and breaches of 
the peace, are determined by eight aldermen, who 
are juſtices of the peace. ä | 
| This city was anciently a fea port, and ſhips of 
burden could come up to its very walls, to a place 
now called the Water-gate ; but Hugh Courtney, 
earl of Devon, being offended with the citizens, 
cauſed great heaps of ſand and earth to be thrown 
into the channel, which obſtructed the naviga- 
tion, and all merchandize were obliged to be 
brought from Topſham, which is three miles off, 
They however cndeavoured to open the paffage 
again, but had not the ſuccefs they expected 
though now Iighters of great burden can come 
up to the city quay. IRIS | 

Exeter, from the great number of monks it con- 
tained, was called by the Saxons Monkton; yet 
the ſilence of our hiſtorians renders the account 
of the religious houſes here very imperfect. It is 

not certain, whether this was the ſeat of the fa- 
mous monaftery of Adeſtaneefter, in which St. 
Boniface, the apoſtle of the Germans, who was 
born at Crediton in this county, had his educa- 
tion about the year 690. It is ſaid, that within 
the precincts of what is now called the Cloſe, 
there were three religious houſes ; one was a nun- 

nery, which is now the dean's houſe, another was 

a a houſe of monks, ſaid to have been erected by 
king Ethelred in the year 868, and the third was a 
monaſtery of Benedictine monks, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary and St. Peter, founded by king 
Athelftan in 932, and endowed with twenty-fix 

_ villages. The monks, however, ſoon deſerted 
this monaſtery for fear of the Danes; but king 

Edgar replaced them in the year 968: however, in 
1033 they were again forced to fly upon the plun- 
55 „„ dering 
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dering of this city by the Danes; but they were 
again ſettled by FOES who in 1019 confirmed 
their lands and privileges: but upon the tranſlation 
of theepiſcopal ſee from Crediton to this city in 1059, 
the eight monks remaining in this monaſtery were 
ſent to Weſtminſter abbey, and ſome ſecular ca- 
nons placed by biſhop Leofric in their ſtead. 
Beſides theſe, there were in this city and its 
neighbourhood many other religious houſes. The 
church of St. Olave here, with ſome lands 
adjoining, were given by king William the Con- 
queror,' or William Rufus, to the abbey of Bat- 
tel, in Suſſex; and ſoon after a priory of ſix Be- 
nedictine Monks, dedicated to St. Nicholas, was 
erected upon this foundation, the revenues of 
which were valued at the diſſolution at 147]. 125. 
a year. An old collegiate church or free chapel, 
for four prebendaries in the caſtle of this city, de- | 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, was given by Wil- 
liam Avenell to the priory of Plimpton, in the 


reign of king Stephen. The chapel of St. James, - 
on the - outſide of the city, with its tithes and 
other eſtates, were given by Baldwin de Redveri- 0 
us, or Rivers, earl of Devonſhire, to the head _ 
monaſtery of St. Peter, at Cluny in France, and 1: 
to the abbey of St. Martin de. Campis near Paris, al 
before the year 1146, on condition that a prior, C 
and ſome monks of the ſame order, ſhould be w 
ſettled here, which was accordingly done, and it to 
became ſubordinate to the abbey of St. Martin de by 
Campis ; but as it was an alien priory, it was fre- ed 
quently ſeized by the kings when they were at KK 
war with France, and was at laſt ſuppreſſed, but for 
was, however, made part of the endowment of Ex 
| King's college in Cambridge, by king Henry VI. 
Without the ſouth gate of the city was a lazer 
houſe, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen before the 
year 1163, A priory, or rather hoſpital of St. 
=”. „„ 1) John 


* 


128. gta year. A houſe of Franciſcuhs' or grey 
friars was ſeated near the town-walk in A ace F 
called Freren: Hay, between thb hofth'ant wells 


ciently all atmschouſs for twelve meh, afid a9 A= 
ny pobr ,n, whe! werd called Fratres Cale 


_ chorabof the cathedral. Theſe vicars} who Were 


them: 7 


haps one of the eatls of Dev 
fore the reign of Henry II. gave the church and 
lands of Cowick, a village near Exkter, tothe 


ed to Taviſtock abbey, to which it became à cell. 
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John Baptiſt, was founded by Gilbert and John 
Long, within the eaſt! gute of the city, abdut tlie 
year 1239. It was of the order of St. Auguſtine,” 
conſiſted of five prieſts, nine chotriſters and twelve 
poor, and was valued at the diſſolutien at 1021. 


gates; but biſhop Button remobed them in the 
time of king Edward I. to a Houfe whieW he built 
for them, withdut the ſolith-gate, - where they 
continuetb till the diſſolution. Here was alls at- 


darum; but John Grandifongi biſiop: of Eketef; 
converteÞ this houſe” itito a college for the vicats 


twenty in number, VEcame incorporated! and had 
at the diffo} uation clear revenues; worthy 204l. 198. 
2d. per annum, which were to be Vivided ation s- 
054 4415319 iet chin DSleviq ot egy 

William, the ſon of Baldwin, (Who! Was per- 
6hſhire) in er be. 
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abbey of Beer Herlowin in Normandy, ts which 
Cowick became a cell of Benedictine monks. It 
was dedicated to St. Andrew; and at the diſſolu- 
ton of alien prioties was given t Eton college, 
but in the third year of Edward IV. it was grant- 


This place has often ſuffered” great calamities; 
for in the year 875, the Danes cane up the river 
Ex, and 'committed great eruelties. Afterwards 
»wain, king of Denmark, heating that the Eng- 
liſh had maſſacred the Danes, upon St. Briees 
day, landed here with a great navy, and beſieged 
the city, Yet he was not- able to také it, tilf it 

„ To. WAS 
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was betrayed by one Hugh, a 8 who was 


made. governor thereof by queen Emma. After 


he had taken it, he ſpared neither men, women 


nor children, burnt the city, razed the walls, de- 
moliſhed the churches, and left it in ruins. Af- 


ter this it began to flouriſh again, till William 


the Conqueror laid cloſe ſiege to it. However, 
the inhabitants held out till part of the wall was 
thrown down, and then they ſurrendered, upon 
the beſt terms they could obtain. In the reign of 
king Stephen, Baldwin Rivers, earl of Devon, 


fortified this city and caſtle in fayour of Maud 


the empreſs; but it was forced to ſurrender for 


want of proviſions. After this it underwent three 


other ſieges; for in the reign of Henry VII. 
Perkin Warbeck, pretending to be duke of York, 
ſecond ſon to Edward IV. laid ſiege to Exeter, 


and battered it with ordnance; but the citizens 


defended themſelves, till they were relieved by 
Edward Courtney, earl of Devon. The king 


was fo pleaſed with their bravery, that he made | 


them a viſit, and gave them the ſword which he 
then wore, to be born before the mayor, as alſo 
a cap of maintenance. In the reign of Edward 
VI. the rebels of Devonſhire and Cornwall, pre- 


tending to be diſpleaſed with the robarmnation, 


came before this city, in July 1544, and ſummo- 


ned the citizens to ſurrender. The rebels began 


the fiege, by ſtopping up all the paſſages for pro- 


viſions, cutting their conduit- pipes, and breaking 


down all their bridges. After this they battered 
the city with their cannon; but the citizens 


bravely defended themſelves, though reduced to 
famine, till the lord John Ruſſe! defeated the re- 


bels, and, raiſed; the ſiege. This deliverance hap- 


pened on the 6th of — nar, which was appoint- 


ed; for a day of thankſgiving, and is ſtill kept by 


the name of Nu ae. 2 parligagent, took + 


_ | 2 


28 8 
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ſeſſion of the city in the beginning. of the civil 
wars; but prince Maurice recovered it in 1643, 
to the great joy of a conſiderable part of the inha- 
bitants, to whoſe protection king Charles the 
Firſt's queen committed her perſon, till ſhe went 
over to France; but the city was retaken by the 
parliament's forces in 1646. The prince of 
Orange marched to this city after he landed at 
"Torbay, where he met with a very cool reception; 
and here Sir Edward Seymour and other gentle- 
men began an aſſociation for his ſupport. _ 

Exeter has three markets, on Wedneſdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays; and four fairs, on, Aſh- 
Wedneſday, Whit-Monday, Auguſt 1, and De- 
cember 6, for horned cattle, horſes, and moſt 
kinds of commodities. 

The trade of the city in ſerges, &c. is compu- 
ted at 600,000 1, at leaſt, The weekly ſerge 
market is ſaid to be the greateſt in England, ex- 
cept that at Leeds; and as much ſerges are every 
week bought up at it as come to 60, 80, or 
100,000]. Great quantities of woollen goods are 

| ſhipped here for Portugal, Spain, Italy, Holland 
and Germany. In the beginning of the year 
1765, ſome gentlemen of fortune Fe up in Exe- 
ter a porcelain manufactory. 

Exeter gave the title of duke to John Holland, 
brother on the mother's ſide to Richard II. And 
James I. in the year 1605, gave the title of ear! 
of Exeter to Thomas Cecil, by whoſe deſcendants 
it is ſtill enjoyed. 
his city has produced the following perſons 

diſtinguiſhed by their learning, 
Sir William Petre, the anceſtor, and, firſt foun- 
der of a noble family in Eflex, was born at Exe- 
ter, or, according to others, at Tor-newton, in 
this Ly: Having gone through the uſual 


.courſe of academical [earning in Exeter college, 
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Oxford, he was elected fellow of All-Souls col- 
lege in 1523. He afterwards took the degrees of 
bachelor, and doctor of the civil law, and was 


elected principal of Peckwater inn, in the afore- 


ſaid univerſity, now incorporated into Chriſt's 
church college. Being introduced to court by 
Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex, he ſoon diſ- 
*tinguiſhed himſelf by his abilities and addreſs. 


Upon the diſſolution of the monaſteries, he ob- 


rained a large grant of abbey lands, together with 
the honour of knighthood ; and Was afterwards 
appointed by king Henry VIII. one of the princi- 
pal ſecretaries of ſtate. He continued to poſſeſs 
"the ſame office under his fon and ſucceſſor, Ed- 
ward VI. as alſo under queen Mary, and queen 
Elizabeth ; and having thus enjoyed, without in- 


Terruption, the favour of four ſucceſſive monatchs, 


died on the 13th of January 1572. 


Sir Thomas Bodley, founder of the famous 


Bodleian library at Oxford, was born at Exeter, 
March the 2d, 1544. He received his education 


cChiefly at Geneva, whither his father had been 
obliged to retire, in the reign of queen Mary, 
on account of his religion. Upon the acceſſion of 


queen Elizabeth, he returned with his father to 
England, and was ſoon after ſent to Magdalen- 
'college Oxford, In 1576, he travelled into fo- 
Teign countries, and ſpent about four years in vi- 
fiting France, Germany and Italy. In 1585, he 
was ſent by the queen to Frederic, king of Den- 
mark, to 3 duke of Brunſwick, and to other 


_ "German princes, in order to engage them to join 


with her in affifting the king of Navarre, af- 


terwards Henry iV of Fance. He afterwards 


diſcharged ſeveral other important embaſſies ; but 


finding his advancement at court obſtructed by 


the jealouſies of the miniſters, he retired from 


public buſineſs, and applied himſelf wholly to the 
El + 8 der 
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promoting of literature, which he effectually did, 
8 16 founding and endowing the public library at 
;  - Oxford. He was knighted by king James I. and 
b offered conſiderable employments, which he mo- 
| Ueftly declined. He died on the 28th of January 
7 1612, and was interred, with great ſolemnity, at 
1 the upper end of the choir of Morton- college. 
. Peter King, baron of Ockham, and lord high 
- chancellor of Great Britain in the eighteenth cen- 
1 tury, was born at Exeter in the year 1669. His 
5 father, who was. an eminent grocer and ſalter, 
— reſolved to breed him to his own buſineſs, and 
8 accordingly kept him for ſome time in the ſhop ; 
- but the youth's inclination to learning was ſo 
n ſtrong, that he laid out all the money he could 


— ſpare in books; and devoting every moment of 
a his leiſure hours to ſtudy, became at length an 
excellent ſcholar, before any one had the leaſt ſuſ- 
18 picion of it. Of this he gave the yublic a noble 
bo proof in his Enquiry into the conſlitution, diſcipline, 
Wn - unity and worſhip, of the primitive church, that 
n flouriſhed within the firſt 300 years after Chriſt; 
„ Þ publiſhed at London in 1691. His acquaintance 
of with Mr. Locke, to whom he was related, and 
to who left him half his library at his death, was of 
1- great advantage to him. By the advice of that 
0 gentleman, he went over to Holland, and ſtudied 
1- at Leyden ; and upon his return to England, ap- 
ne | plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, which he 
* intended to make his profeſſion, with ſuch un- 
er wearied diligence, that he ſoon became a moſt no- 
in ted barriſter. In the two laſt parliaments of king 
f- William, and in all the parliaments of queen 
ds | Anne, he ſerved as burgeſs for Beer-Alſton in De- 
ut vonſhire. In 1708, he was choſen recorder of 
by the city of London, and received the honour of 
m | knighthood from her majeſty. In 1714, he was 
he appointed lord chief juſtice of the common-pleas, 
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and next year was advanced to the peerage by the 
title of lord king, baron of Ockham in Surry. On 
the iſt day of June, of the ſame year, he was 
cConſtituted lord high chancellor of Great Britain, 
in which poſt he continued till November 1733, 
when he reſigned it on account of his bad ſtate of 
health. He died July 22, 1734. Beſides the 
work above mentioned, he wrote The Hiſtory of 
the Apoſtles Creed, with Critical Obſervations on its 
wweral Articles. | 2 
Richard Hooker, the celebrated author of The 
Laws of - Eccleſiaſtical Polity, was born in 1553, 
at Heavy-tree, near Exeter, and educated at Cor- 
pus Chriſti college, Oxford, of which he was 
choſen a fellow in 1577; but having been unwa- 
rily drawn into a marriage, he loſt his fellowſhip ; 
a loſs the more mortifying as his wife not only 
wanted both beauty and fortune, but likewiſe 
proved a ſhrew, "Fhis-ſevere misfortune, how- 
ever, Hooker bore with: the greater patience, as 
he happily enjoyed the friendſhip of ſeveral emi- 
nent perſons, particularly of the doctors Whit- 

ift and Sandys, archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York. By the intereſt of theſe prelates, he be- 
came, ſucceſſively, maſter of the Temple, preben- 
dary of Sarum, ſub-dean of that cathedral, and 
rector of Biſhop's-Bourne in Kent, in which laſt 
living he continued till his death, He expired on 
the 2d of November 1600, and was buried in the 

church of his own pariſh, —_ 5 
ALPHINGTON is a village about two miles 
ſouth of Exeter, where there are two fairs, on the 
firſt Thurſday in June for horned cattle, and on 

October 16, for horſes and horned cattle. 

At the diſtance of ſeven miles ſouth by eaſt of 
Exeter, is PoWDERHAM CASTLE, which is ſeated 
near the river Ex, and is a very handſome old 
ſtruckure, kept in very good repair, The ave- 
| | er 
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five to it is ſurrounded with ſtone walls, Eating 
battlements on the top; and in the middle, oppoſite 
to the front, there is a ſquare gate houſe. The 
architecture of this caſtle, as the reader will ſee 
from the view we have here given of it, ſhews that 
it is very antique; and yet it makes a very pleaſant 
and magnificent ſeat. It was firſt built by Iſa- 
bella de Ripariis, or Rivers, counteſs of Albe- 
marle and Devon, and her marrying a Courtney, 
brougzt it into that noble family, in which it Rul 
continues, 

_ExMOUTH, ated where the river Ex falls: into 
the ſea, as the name imports, contains nothing 
remarkable; for there are only a few cottages be- 
longing to fiſhermen, and it has neither fair nor 
market. | 

In the road from Exeter to Taunton in Somer- 
ſetſhire, is SILVERTON, which is about eight miles 
north of Exeter, and is a pretty good town, tho? 

it llas no market; it has, however, three fairs, one 
on Midſummer-day, another on the 24th of June, 
_ I the other on the 4th of September, for cattle. 

' BRADLINCH, or BRADINCH, is ſeated near 
the river Columb, eight miles north of Exeter, 
and is an ancient town governed by a mayor; but 
_ having ſuffered greatly-by fire, is gone to decay. 

At the diſtance of ten miles north of Exeter, 
| and 176 ſouth-weſt of London, is COLUMBTON, 
1 is ſeated on the river Columb, from whence 
it takes its name, and is a handſome town, with 
"+ tolerable market on Saturdays; and two fairs,- 
on May 1, and October 28, for cattle. The 

| church had a curious rich gilded rood-loft, which 

is ſtill preſerved as an ornament. This town has 
a conſiderable woollen manufactory. 

i. On proceeding from Exeter, by the road from 

 Ulience to Minehead in Somerſetſhire, we come to 
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Tivxkrox, anciently called. Twiford, which is. 
fifteen miles north of Exeter, twenty-five. ſouth 
of Minehead, and 165 to the ſouth-weſt of Lon- 
don.. It received the name of Twiford, from its 
ſituation near two fords, one over the river Ex, 
and the other over a ſmall river, called. the Lo- 
man, where there are now two ſtone bridges. It 
is an ancient borough town, but is remarkable 
for its ſufferings by 2 5 for, on the 3d of April, 
1598, the * thy, Fav a fire broke out, and burnt 
with ſuch fury, that the whole town, conſiſting 
of above 600 houſes, was conſumed, and only the 
church, and two alms-houſes, eſcaped. It was. 
ſcarce rebuilt, when on the 5th of Auguſt 1612, 
another fire totally deſtroyed the place. The 
town had hitherto returned no members to parlia- 
ment; but in 1615, King James the F irſt gave 
the inhabitants a charter, importing, that in con- 
ſideration that Tiverton was an ancient town, and 
had lately ſuffered a very. great loſs by fire, it was 
ordained, that for the benefit of the inhabitants, 
they ſhould ſend two repreſentatives to parliament, 
that the place ſhould be a free town incorporate, 
verned by a mayor, twelve principal burgeſſes, 
and twelve inferior burgeſſes or aſſiſtants, a recor- 
der, and a clerk of the peace; that the mayor 
ſhould be goal-keeper, and the goal- -delivery be 
held before him and the recorder. After this Ti- 
verton became a large populous place, and carried 
on a conſiderable trade; but on the 5th of June, 
1731, another terrible fire happened here, which 
deſtroyed 200 of the beſt houſes in the place, and 
moſt of the manufactures, inſomuch, that the 
Joſs was computed at 150,000 J. on which the 
parliament paſſed an act the following year for 
rebuilding the town, in which it was enjoined, 
that the new built houſes. ſhould be covered with 
tiles or lead, inſtead * thatch; that no trade, 
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likely to. occaking ww. ſhould be exerciſed in the 
public ſtreets; nor any ſtacks of corn or. ſtray; 
erected there; that fire engines ſhould. be provid- 
ed, and the ſtreets and paſſages widened: © In the 
| church was a chapel built by the eaxls of Devon; 

| ſhire, for their burial- place; and in this chapel, 

Which is nom demoliſhed, was a. monument erect- 

ed for Edward Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, and: 
his counteſs, with their effigies in alabaſter. This. 
monument was richly eilt, and had the : 
ge inſcription, . > 905 


Ho, ho, who lies FA 2 
„ 'the good earl of Devonſhire, 
With Kate, my wife, to me full dear. 
We lived together fifty- five youu 
That we ſpent, we had; 
Phat we left, we loſt; 
That we gave, we have, 


The earls of Devonſhire had a caſtle here, which - 
came by marriage to the Trelawneys, but N 
belongs to Sir Thomas Carew, Bart. It is a 
Gothick irregular building, but is more entire 
than theſe. remains generally are, as the reader; 
will, ſee by. the view. here given of it, It. has. ſtill 5 
a round tower, and a ma nificent.. gate-houſe,. 
which, are pretty compa, 5 the _—_ or 
of this. town, 1s.. 2, free-1c 9a, found eter- 
Blondgl, a wealth 4 oa of this — ä 
who, gave 1 for, purchaſing lands, to 
1 ſix ſcholars at Oxford and Cambridge, 
Who axe to be elected from this ſchool, and they. 
40 now augmented to eight, and placed at 13 
eg lege, in in Opord, a 

bridge. The ſchool is a large pile of by Wang, 
* * hs the middle; and has convenient 
B for the maſter and uſher. Here are. 

0, tw. almg-hoy 8 The town, before. the 
| - 
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laſt fire, conſiſted of about Soc houſes; and the 
number is doubtleſs not leſs at preſent, large con- 
tributions being made all over England to rebuild 
them. There is in this place the greateſt woollen 
manufactory in the county, except that of Exeter. 
The market is on Tueſdays, and there are two 

fairs; one on Tueſday fortnight after Whit-ſun- 
day, and the other on the 10th of October, for 
cattle. 

About ſeven miles to the eaſt of Tiverton | is 


1- BuRLESCOMB, or BERDLESCOMB, where was a 


priory of black canons; but by whom founded 1 is 
not known. 

At LEGH, a village north-weſt of Tiverton, 
Walter Clavell, in the reign of king Henry the 


Second, founded a monaſtery for canons of the 


order of St. Auſtin, who were changed by Maud 
de Clare, counteſs of Hereford and Glouceſter, 
in the beginning of king Edward the Firſt's reign, 
into an -abbeſs and nuns, or canoneſſes of the 
| ſame order. It was dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
ry, St. John the Evangeliſt, and St. Etheldreda. 
At the diſſolution it contained eighteen religious, | 
and its revenue was valued at 197 J. 3s. 1 d. 

Twenty-two miles north of Exeter, on the 
fame road, and eighteen miles ſouth of Minehead, 
1s Bar ron. which is ſeated on a branch of the 
river Ex, on the borders of Somerſetſhire, and 
in a bottom ſurrounded with hills. It is half a 
mile in length, and contains about 100 houſes, 
with a large church. Tis governed by a por- 
treeve, and had formerly two markets, on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays; but now has only one on 
Mondays, and two fairs on Whit- -tueſday, and 
October 24, for cattle. 

Juſt on entering the borders of Soalerfoifhire: 3 
road extends weſtward to Heartland- point, the 


weſtern extremity of Devonſhire. The firſt town 
upon 


* 


| BEVONSHLLEE  -me 
upon this road, on leaving Bampton, is SoUTH 
Moro, which is ſeated on a little river called 
the Moul, eleven miles ſouth-eaſt of Barnſtaple, 
thirteen weſt of Dulverton in Somerſetſhire, and 
103 welt by ſouth of London. It is an ancient 
borough. Its corporation conſiſts of a mayor, 
eighteen burgeſſes, a recorder, town-clerk, and 
two ſerjeants at mace ; they anciently ſent mem- 
bers to parliament, but now have loſt that privi- 
lege. The church is a noble, ſpacious building, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and is kept in good 
repair. It is adorned with an organ, and an al- 
tar-piece, at the charge of the inhabitants. The 
mayor 1s juſtice of the peace, for one year after 
his mayoralty, as is alſo the eldeſt burgeſs. The 
market is on Saturdays, and the fairs, which are 
ſix in number, are on Saturday after February 13, 
Saturday before May i, Wedneſday before June - 
22, Wedneſday after Auguſt 26, Saturday before 
October 10, and Saturday before December 12, 
all for cattle, beſides wares and merchandizes. 
They have manufactories of ſerges, ſhalloons and 
the like, which invite the country people to 
bring their wool to this market, and great quan- 
tities are bought by the traders, every Saturday. 
In the year 1684, a merchant of London, and a na- 
tive of this town, built and endowed a free-ſchool 
here. Near the town they have erected lime 
kilns ſome years ago, from which the huſband- 
men fetch great quantities of lime, to manure the 
ground, which by this means produces plenty of 
paſture, and all ſorts of corn. 

To the north of this town is a village alſo 
ſituated on the Moul, and from thence called 
NorTH-MouLToN, which has two fairs, viz, on 
the firſt Tueſday after May 11, and November 12, 
for cattle, | 

To the ſouth of the road are three villages, 
which, from their fituation on the Taw, are 
8 % R_ 
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named NorTH-FTawrTon, BrisHoPs-TAWTON, 
and'SouTaH- TAW TON. AtNorth-Fawton is a pit of 
a large circumference, ten feet deep, out of which 
a ſpring of water ſometimes iſſues, and forms a 
little brook that continues running many days to- 
gether. The common people, who are generally 
ſuperſtitious, imagine that the appearance of this 
water is the fore-runner of ſome public calamity. 
North-Tawton has three fairs, viz. — third Fueſ- 
day in April; on the 2d of October, and on the 
17th of December, for cattle, ſheep, cloth, &c. 
If theſe laſt mentioned days fall on Saturday, 
Sunday, or Monday, the fair is then held on the 
| Tueſday following. 

Biſhops-Tawton is, as we have lewd inti- 
mated, ſeated on the Taw, a little to the ſouth of 
Barnſtaple, and though at preſent it is an incon- 
fiderable place, was the firſt biſhop's fee in this 
county. Eadulphus, or Werſtan, the firſt biſhop, 
| had this fee about the year 905; but Putta, the 
- fecond biſhop, who had his fee here for fome time, 
was removed from this place to Crediton, and 
from thence the ſee was tranſlated to Exeter, 
The biſhop of Exeter in the reign of Edward III. 
built a fine houſe here, "which he intended for a 

. of refuge, in caſe his temporalities ſhould 

e ſeized; but it did not anſwer his purpoſe. 

BARNSTAPLE has its name from bar, which in 
the Britiſh tongue ſignifies the mouth of a river, 
and the Saxon word faple, a mart. It is ſituated 
forty miles north of Exeter, and is alittle ſea-port 
town, which, for antiquity, beauty of ſituation, 
and neatneſs, far exceeds any in the weſt, and 
can perhaps be equalled by very few in any part 
of England. It is ſituated in a delightful vale, 
ſurrounded with a ſemicircular range of hills, to 
which the Taw may be conſidered as the diameter. 


Ihe ſtreets are well paved, che two principal of 
OP 8 
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which run through, its whole length in lines. 
nearly parallel with the river. The buildings, 
though. low, are neat, and for the moſt part re- 
gular. The. pariſh church is large, ornamented 
with a handſome ſpire, and furniſhed: with a no- 
ble organ. Beſides Which, there are here two 
meeting houſes, frequented by a conſiderable bo- 
of diſſenters; and, till lately, a ſociety of 
reach refugees. had a chapel, in which. divine 


ſervice was weekly, performed in their own tongue 


by a very worthy clergyman, on whoſe demiſe the 
_ congregation joined with the eſtabliſhed church. 
The grammar-ſchool here has been very celebrat- 
ed, and produced numbers of great men: among 
whom we may reckon, Jewel, bilbop of Saliſbury 
Harding, profeſſor at Louvain ; the facetious 
Gay; Aaron Hill, the dramatic poet; Stinton, the 
preſent chancellor of Lincoln; Dr. Muſgrave, 
&c. Over the north-gate is a chafity-ſchool, 
where 40 boys and 20 girls _ annually to be 
inſtructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
though the number is now ſomewhat reduced. 
This gate being lately repaired, and a handſome 
cupola raiſed on the top, with a public clock, 
_ agreeably terminates the High-ſtreet. At the 
ſouth-eaſt entrance is an old, well-built, well 
_ contrived alms-houſe, founded, and endowed by 
one Penroſe, a merchant, with a large garden ad- 
Joining, and a chapel for daily prayers. The 
next object that preſents itſelf is an — 
public walk, commonly called the ſquare; plan 
; — double rows of limes, and taking in a pretty 
proſpect of the river, and country adjacent; to- 
gether with a very handſome ſtone bridge of 16 
arches, which. preſerves a free communication be- 
tween this town, and its neighbouring ones, of 
Torrington, Biddeford, &c. This bridge was 
the benefaction of one Stamford, a citizen of 
London. 
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London. A little farther to the north-weſt is 
ſtill ſeen a high artificial mount, on which was 
erected a caſtle, ſurrounded by a moat, and com- 
pletely commanding the town and river; the re- 
mains of this monument of antiquity, attributed 
by ſome to Judael de Tottenais, but - by others, 
with more probability, to king Athelſtan, has 
been lately applied to the building of lime kilns. 
We cannot but take notice of a beautiful little 
walk juft on the outſide the north-gate, and hence 
called the Northern Hay; it commands a large ba- 
ſon of water; a portion of the ſurrounding hills, 
which are diverſified with a number of delightful 


villas, corn fields, hanging woods, and paſture 


ground; and the pleaſant village of Pilton, which 
being ſituated on the declivity of a hill, has a 
fine effect; this walk is at preſent 444 feet in 
length, and it is hoped, that the contributions of 


5 the gentlemen of the town, will carry it all 


round the caſtle, which, if ever effected, will 
render it beautiful beyond parallel. 

The town is on all ſides (except the eaſt) fur- 
niſhed with quays, which the confluence of two 
little ſtreams of freſh water, with the Taw, ren- 
der very convenient; at the ſpring tides this 
place is almoſt ſurrounded by water, and till the 

excellent improvement of banking in the marſhes 
took place, by which ſome hundred of acres of 
arable and paſture land is preſerved, the level 
omen around appeared a perfect ſea, On the 
| largeſt of theſe quays is built an elegant piazza, 
ſupported -by Tuſcan pillars, and adorned with 
the arms of ſome principal perſons of the town 
and neighbourhood, with urns, trophies, &c. at 
proper diſtances; in the middle, on the top, is 
erected a full length ſtatue of queen Anne, in her 
regalia, ſupported by eight ſtrong, ſquare, fluted 
Pillars, and underneath an inſcription on a black 
| | | | - _ marble, 
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marble, ſignifying, that it was raiſed as a teſtimo- 
ny of his loyalty, by Robert Rolle, of Steven- 
ſtone, Eſq; 1708. This walk is a convenient ren- 
dezvous for maſters of veſſels, and merchants, tho? 
now indeed the river being a good deal choaked 
with ſand, its navigation 1s rather difficult, and 
this, with other cauſes, has hurt the trade, which 
formerly flouriſhed here, and a conſiderable part 
of it migrated to the ſouth coaſt. The principal 
commerce of the inhabitants now is with Briſtol, 
and Ireland, and ſome few ſhips are fitted out to 
New England and Newfoundland, to which places 

they export woollen goods, which is the chief ma- 
nufacture of the town; alſo porter, a large brew- 
houſe having within theſe few years been erected 
for that purpoſe. Coals and culm they have in 
abundance from Wales ; and the fineſt ſoft water 
is conveyed by pipes into moſt houſes through the 
town; the natural fall of a rivulet from a neigh- 
bouring hill on the north, affecting all the pur- 
poſes without the expence of a water-engine. A 
plentiful market is held on Fridays, to which the 
fertility of the country, and the fruitfulneſs of 

the rivers, jointly contribute; in ſhort, here is 
almoſt every thing defirable. Theſe advantages 
of ſituation, and the cheapneſs conſequent on 
plenty, have of late induced many ſtrangers to 
ſettle here ; and it is now become, from an induſ- 
trious, trading, opulent town, a ſeat of diſſipa- 
tion, luxury and pleaſure; the inhabitants di- 
viding their time between eating, drinking, gam- 
ing, drefling, viſiting, and public amuſements. 
They have aſfemblies once a fortnight, concerts 
and plays during the ſeaſon ; and parties of plea- 
ſure on the water is a faveurite; and indeed de- 
lightful method of ſpending the ſummer evenings. 
- The government of this borough is veſted by 


2 charter from queen Mary, in a a mayors two al- 
dermen, 
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dermen, twenty-four common-coyncilmen, and 
proper officers ; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, who. are elected by the corporation, and 
ſuch as are free-men, free-horn, or made fo by 
the magiſtrates. The number of electors are 
computed to be about 7 or 800. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is upwards. of 6000, and, the 

number of cuſtom-houſe officers: more than ſuffi- 
| cient fox this and the two adjoining ports. An 
annual fair is held on Sept. 19. IF 

In the Norman ſurvey Barnſtaple is mentioned 


nds a borough of the king's demeine ; and Leland 


informs us, that king Athelftan gave them the 
chief of their privileges. William the Conqueror 
gave this town to Johellus, the fon of Alured, 
Who built 2 caſtle here, and founded a priory, 
which he dedicated to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. 
Mary Magdalen, and made it a cell to St. Mar- 
tin de Campis, at Paris. - 

At PiLToN, on the other wit the bridge, 
was a friary of benediftine monks, founded by 
king Athelſtan, and dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
It was for ſome time a cell to Malmſbury 
abbey in, Wiltſhire, and about the time of the diſ- 
ſolution conſiſted only of a prior, and three monks, 
_— its annual revenues were val ued at 56 J. 12 5, 

In a marſh about two . above Barnſtaple, 
near the banks of the river, is a remarkable tomb, 
which from the ſingularity of its ſituation may 
deſerve a particular deſcription. It is erected over 
four perſons who died of the plague; is ſur- 
rounded by a wall, with a double row of low 
elms, and bears theſe inſcriptions, which are at 
preſent as legible as ever. Acroſs one end of the 
ſtone are theſe lines, it 6 
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tn: To the memory of our foure ſweete 
Sounes, John, ſoſeph, Thomas and Richard, 
who were immaturely taken from us 
altogeather by Divine Providence, are 
Here interred: the 17th day of Augult, 
Anno Dom. 1646. 


Acroſs the other end are theſe words, 


In hac ſpe acquieſcunt Parentes 
. Meætiſſimi Joſeph & Agnes Ley. 


And between theſe, are the following lines, 


Good, and preate God, to thee we do reſigne 
Our foure deare ſonnes, for they were chiefly thing 
And Lord we were not worthy of the name 

To be the Sonnes of faithful Abrahame _ 

Had we not learnt for thy juſt pleaſure's Sake 
To yield oure all as he his Iſaacke 

Reader, perhaps thou knew'ſt this fielde, but ah 
Tis now become another Machphelage 
What then this honor it doth crave the more 
Never ſuch ſeeds were ſowne therein before 
Which ſhall revive and Chriſt his Angels warne 
To bear with triumph to his heavenlye Barne. 


At or near this town was. born that excellent 
poet Mr. John Gay, of a good family, in 1688, 
and was educated at the free-ſchool here, Inhe- 
riting from his parents but a very ſmall fortune, he 
Was bound apprentice to a filk-mercer in London; 

dut his ſpirit being too high for that kind of em- 
ployment, he ſoon after left it, and applied him- 
ſelf to his ſtudies. In 1712 he was made ſecre- 
tary to the dutcheſs of Monmouth, which ſet him 
at his eaſe, his finances being before bur i in very 


bad condition. In 1714 he attended the earl of 


Clarendon to Hanover; and upon the death of 
that nobleman returned to England, where he 


was careſſed by * of the firſt quality. 
During 
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During the reign of queen Anne he had great 
hopes of riſing at court; and did not entirely 
loſe them in that of king George the Firſt ; but his 
cloſe connection with the late miniſtry, unhappily 
blaſted all his expectations. To divert his me- 


lancholy, Mr. Pulteney took him along with him 


to Aix in France, in 1717, and the year follow- 
ing he was invited, by lord Harcourt, to his ſeat 


in Oxfordſhire. In 1720 he publiſhed his poems 
by ſubſcription, which brought him ſome ſupplies 


of money ; but whatever he gained by that, or by 
any other means, was unfortunately ſwallowed up 
in the devouring gulph of the South-Sea ſcheme. 


Overwhelmed with this unexpected calamity, he 


was ſeized with ſuch a dejection ob ſpirits, as had 
well nigh put a period to his life. He recovered, 


however, from this dangerous diſorder, and in 


1724, produced his tragedy, called The Captives; 
which being honoured with the countenance of 
her royal highneſs the princeſs of Wales, encou- 
raged him to write a ſet of fables for the uſe of the 


duke of Cumberland. Upon the acceffion of king 
George the Second, he was offered the poſt of 


gentleman-uſher to the youngeſt princeſs Louiſa ; 
but this he declined as unworthy of his character. 
In 1727, his famous Beggar's Opera made its ap- 
pearance upon the ſtage, and was received with a 
degree of applauſe, which had never been ſhewn 
to any former dramatic performance. For ſixty- 


_ three nights ſucceſfively was it acted at London, fif- 


ty times at Bath and Briſtol, thirty or forty times in 


moſt of the other great towns of England, and 


24 times in Scotland, Ireland and Wales. The un- 
parallelled ſucceſs of that piece, induced him to 
write a ſequel to it, entitled Polly; but this was 


refuſed a licenſe by the gr fene However it 
Was afterwards publiſhed by ſubſcription. He was 


now taken into the protection of the duke and 
dutcheſs 
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dateheſs of Queenſberry, who treated him with a 


kindneſs, and even with a tenderneſs, which does 


honour to their memory.” But neither the gene- 


rous friendſhip of that noble pair, nor the joy 
. arifing from the ſucceſs of his works, and the en- 


creaſe of his fame; nor the moſt conſolatory let- 


ters ſent from Pope, Swift, and his other inti- 
mate acquaintances, could overcome his incura- 
ble melancholy. He lived, or rather languiſhed, 
under a total depreſſion of ſpirits, till the winter 


of 1732, when he was ſuddenly carried off by an 
inflammatory fever, on the 4th of December. 
His body was interred in Weſtminſter abbey, 


where a handſome monument was erected to his 
memory, by the duke and dutcheſs of Queenſber- 
ry, with an inſcription upon it furniſhed by Mr. 
Pope. His fortune, amounting to about 3000 ]. 


- was divided between his two fiſters. Beſides the 


works already mentioned, he wrote The Shepherds 
IVeek, Trivia, T hewhat d'ye call it, The Wifeof Bath, 
| Three Hours after Marriage, Achilles an Opera, 
Coms MARTIN, or MarTin's Coms, is ſi- 


tuated on the Briſtol channel, about five miles 
north-eaſt of Barnſtaple. Its name is derived from 
Kum, a Britiſh word, which ſignifies a vale, and 
Martin, the family name of thoſe who for many 
ages were lords of this place. Here is a cove for 
the landing of boats; and the land about it is 
noted for yielding the beſt hemp in the county. 
In former times this place was famous for tin 
mines; and in Camden's days ſome lead mines 
were opened, which had veins of ſilver. They 
were firſt diſcovered in the reign of Edward the. 
Firſt,” and yielded great profit; but they were af- 
terwards neglected till the time of queen Eliza- 
beth, when they were opened again, and great 


quantities of filyer were extracted from the ore, 
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by Sir Beavis Bulmar, a virtuoſo in refining. mo- 
tals, who cauſed two cups to be made of this ſil- 
ver, and preſented one of them to the earl of 


Bath, and: the other, which weighed 137 ounces, 


to Sir Richard Martin, lord mayor of London. A 


new adit has been lately dug: at the expence of 


5000 l. but it is ſaid the mine has not been 


wrought ſince. 


Five miles welt of Comb Martin, is IL AR - 


cou, II Fox DCou, or ALFRINCOMB, which is 


ſituated on the Briſtol channel, forty- nine miles 
north · north-weſt of Exeter. It is a rich, popu- 
lous place, governed by a mayor, bailiffs, and 
other. officers; but chiefly. conſiſts of only one 
ſtreet of ſcattered houſes, almoſt a mile long. It 


has a good road for ſhips, and a harbour and pier, 


which. affords ſecure ſhelter to veſſels from Ire- 
land, when it would be extremely dangerous for 
them to run into the mouth of the Taw, com- 


monly known by the name of Barnſtaple- bay, 


which is the next harbour. This advantage has 
induced the merchants of Barnſtaple, to tranſact 
a. great deal of their buſineſs here, where the trade, 


and particularly the herring fiſhery, is very con- 
ſiderable. In 1731 the harbour and pier being 


much decayed, by length of time, and the vio- 
lence of the ſea, an act of parliament paſſed for re- 
pairing and enlarging them, which has been car- 
ried into execution. This place is alſo noted for 


maintaining conſtant lights, to direct ſhips at ſea. 


At this town Johellus, the ſon of Alured, found- 


| ed a priory, of fave or ſix Cluniac monks, in the 


reign; of king William the Conqueror, or king 
William. Rufus. It was dedicated to St. Mary. 
Magdalen, and was a cell to the abbey of St. 
Martin de Campis at Paris; but was afterwards 


| made Deniſon. and continued to the general ſup- 
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preſſion, when it was valued. at 1231. 68. 7 d. a. 
. | „ wet ans | 
: We ſhall now return to. Barnſtaple, whence a: 


road extend eight miles weſtward to BiDDEFoRD, 


which is ſeventeen miles north of Ifarcomb, ſeven 
north of Torrington, and 197 from London. Its 
name, which ſignifies. by the Ford, aroſe from its, 
ſituation on the river Towridge, which, at a ſmall, 
diſtance. to the north, joins the Taw, juſt: above 
Barnſtaple-bay. It is an ancient ſea-port town, 
commodiouſly ſituated for the reception of veſſels 
in the river Towridge, over which. it has. a large 
ſtone bridge, conſiſting of twenty-four, ſtately 
Gothic arches built in the. fourteenth century. It 
is 677 feet in length; the height of the walls upon 
the bridge, from the pavement to the copings, is 

four feet five inches. In the center of this bridge 


is a neat croſs, which is a modern ſtructure, on 


which is this inſcription, GULIELMUS ET MARIA 
DEI GRATIA MAG BRIT FRET HIB REX ET REG, 
&c. On the ſouth ſide of the croſs is the arms of 
England, on the weſt that of the town, and on 
the eaſt that of the bridge; on the top are a north, 
ſouth, eaſt, and weſt-dial, over which is a fane, 


The foundation is ſtill very firm, yet it is ſaid to 


ſhake at the ſlighteſt ſteps of a horſe; but this is 
a miſtake, the arches indeed, not being covered 
with a ſufficient weight, are ſo elaſtic, as to yield 
and ſpring up at the rapid motion. of a coach, 


The building this. bridge they pretend is miracu- 


lous; for the inhabitants obſerving the great dan- 
ger of paſſing the ford on account of the breadth 


and roughneſs of the water, made ſeveral attempts 


at different times and places to build a bridge ; but 
could find no, firm foundation. At length one 
Richard Gornard, the pariſh prieſt, was admoniſh- 
ed in a dream, to lay the foundation of the bridge 
near a rock, which he ſhould find rolling from 


the 
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the high grounds upon the ſtrand. In conſequence 
of his dream he found the rock, upon which he 
informed Sir Theodore Greenville of theſe circum- 
| Rances, as well as the biſhop of the dioceſe, who, 
by their concurrent endeavours, at length finiſhed 
it. The contributions were ſo large, that 


there is a ſufficient revenue to keep it in repair for 


ever. 

- Biddeford is a Sean; viel built, and populous 
town, governed by a mayor and aldermen, a re- 
corder, a town clerk, with ſerjeants and other offi- 
ers. It has a particular court, in which civil 
actions of any kind are brought and determined. 
There is here a ſtreet three quarters of a mile long, 
running parallel to the river, with a noble quay 
and cuſtom-houſe, where ſhips can load and un- 
load in the very heart of the town. [It has alſo 
another ſtreet of conſiderable length, as broad as 
the high ſtreet in Exeter, with good buildings, 
inhabited by wealthy merchants. It has a large 
church, great part of which has been lately re- 
built, and the whole repaired and beautified, It 
has an organ, and a good ring of fix bells, and 
the tower being near the river, the tone 1s rende- 
red more ſoft and muſical. The motto on the 
treble is, | es 

Peace and good neighbourhood ; 


And that on the tenor, 


I to the church the living call, 

And to the grave I ſummon all. | 
The church has ſeveral remarkable monuments, 
among which is one to Mr. John Strange, an 
eminent merchant. The life of this gentleman 
was rendered remarkable by many incidents, that 
ſeemed as if he was brought into the world, and 
preſerved by providence for a particular purpoſe; 
which he lived to accompliſh, notwithſtanding 
ſeveral accidents which would otherwiſe have 
been 


* 
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been fatal, and then died, when it might reaſonably 
have been expected that he would have had a lon- 


ger life. When he was young he fell from a 


very high cliff without receiving any hurt, and he 
was afterwards {truck on the forehead by an ar- 
row, which juſt raiſed the ſkin and glanced away, 
without doing him any farther injury. The plague 
breaking out in Biddeford in 1646, the mayor de- 
ſerted his truſt, and fled the place; this was the 
_ criſis for which Mr. Strange ſeems to have been 
born; he was choſen mayor inſtead of the fugi- 
tive, and during the whole time that the peſti- 
lence raged, he went into the infected houſes, to 
ſee that the ſick were properly attended, to prevent 
the houſes of the dead from being plundered, and 
to ſee that the bodies were properly interred ; af- 
ter he had performed this good work, and there 
were none lick of the diſeaſe in the place, he fick- 
ened of it, and being the laſt that it deſtroyed, his 
death crowned his. labour, and conferred his re- 
ward, The church is a rectory worth 200]. per 
annum, and the preſent patron is the lord Gower, 
There are two diſſenting meeting-houſes, one of 
which is pretty large, the number of diſſenters be- 
ing computed to be nearly one-fourth of the inha- 
bitants. It has a market on Tueſdays, Thurſ- 
days, and Saturdays; the Tueſdays and Thurſ- 
days marcets are moſt conſiderable; Tueſdays 
being well ſerved with corn, and the other with 
proviſions : "Thurſdays is called the little market, 
and is held in a different part of the town. It 
has three fairs, namely, on February 14, July 18, 
and November g 3, for cattle. The merchants of 
this town, not only trade to Ireland, from 
whence it is an eſtabliſhed port for wool, as well 
as Barnſtaple, but they annually fend fleets to 

Virginia and the Weſt-Indies; and forty or fifty 
{ail belonging to this port are yearly employed in 
ring- 
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dringing cod from Newfoundland; and other 


fleets are ſent to Liverpool and Warrington for 
rock- ſalt, which is here diffolved by ſea-water in- 


to brine, and then boiled into a new falt, called 


dalt upon ſalt, which is uſed in curing the her- 


rings that are taken here in great quantities. 


Though the inhabitants amount to about 2500, 
it ſends no: members to parliament. 

The ſoil about Biddeford is hilly and rocky, 
with blackiſn mould, yellowiſh clay, fens, marſh, 
wood, arable, paſture, and heath. The chief 


product is Wheat, barley, peas, and beans, There 


ate many good quarries of hard, durable ſtone for 
building in the rocky part, and in the clay part 


very good earth for bricks. There is alſo a culm- 
pit, which was worked for fuel a few years ago, 


when coal, which is uſually fold for one ſnilling 
per buſhel, double Wincheſter, was very dear. 


The principal manure is lime, aſhes, dung, and 


ſea-ſand, that in colour reſembles unburnt wuitber, 
but is lighter and more yellow; oar- weed, is alfo 
ſometimes uſed, but principally for gardens. The 
aſhes are made by ſpading the turf from the ſur- 


face of the ground, and then burning it in heaps. 


In the bay lies the iſland of Lux DV, which is 
five miles long and two broad, but ſo encompaſ- 
fed with rocks, that it is acceſſable only in one 
part, and the avenue there is ſo narrow, that a 
few men might defend the paſs againſt a multi- 
tude. If to this natural fortification a ſmall fort 
had been added, the petty French privateers 
who lurked there in queen Ann's war, to 
our great loſs, might have been driven away. 
They took ſo many of our veſſels, for which they 


lay in wait in this place, that they called it Gol- 
den-bay. The iſland is four leagues diſtant from 


the neareſt land, but it abounds with fine ſprings 
of freſh water. The ſoil in the ſouthern part is 
good, : 
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among others, one craggy, ! pyramidical rock, fo 
remarkable for the number of | rats -burrowing 
about it, that it is called Rat- iſiland The whole 
iſland abounds with rabbits and wild fowl. It is 
ſaid, that no vehomous creature will live upon it. 


It was a few years ago inhabited by only one fami- 
+ who fold liquors to fuch-fiſhermen as put on 
ſhore there, It is ſaid tobe ther property of lord 


f,« ͤ Ä „ 4711 | 
About one mile north of Biddeford is Nor- 


HAM, a place formerly famous for breeding of 


mariners. The church has been twice enlarged 
by the inhabitants, that they might have room to 


aſſemble in it; and the ſteeple is eſteemed a ſea 


mark for ſailors. | 
APPLEDORE is the next village to the north, 

and was called by the Saxons, Appletree. It is 

well inhabited, and ſeated at the mouth of two 


remarkable rivers, the Towridge and the Taw. 


At this place Hubba the Dane, after having ra- 
vaged South Wales, with fire and ſword, landed 
in the reign of king Alfred, with thirty-three ſail 


of ſhips, and laid ſiege to the caſtle of Kenwith, 
now called Pennaborough. The Devonſhire men 


oppoſed theſe ravagers, and having flain' Hubba, 
and many of his followers, obliged the reſt to fly 
to their ſhips, and make their eſcape. | 

From Biddeford a road extends weſtward ſix- 
teen miles to HARTLAND, which is forty-four 


miles weſt- north-weſt of Exeter, and 197 from 


London. It ſtands upon a promontary, called 


Fartland- point; and by Ptolemy, the promonto- 


ry of Hercules. There is here a great reſort, not 


only of people from Cornwall, but from the fiſh- 


ing- boats of Barnſtaple, Biddeford, and other 


towns on the coaſt; theſe veſſels lie under the 
rocks, which ſhelter them from the ſouth-weſt 


and 
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and (outh-eaft winds ; and when they blow toe 
Hard for the ſailors to! venture to ſea, they go a- 
ſhore here to buy proviſions. The inhabitants 
carry on a conſiderable trade in the herring fiſhe- 
ry; and the cod taken here is eſteemed: the 
beſt in the world, though it is far from being ſo 
plentiful as on the banks of. Newfoundland. A 
pier has been erected 'to prevent the breaking in 
of the ſea with violence. Here is alſo a good 
quay. The church was famous in former times 
for its reliques. It is known by the name of 
Stoke St. LeQan, to whoſe: honour Githa, the 
wife of earl Godwin, built here a ſmall monaſtery ; 

from her believing, that by means of this ſaint, 
her huſband had eſcaped ſhipwreck. It was de- 
ſigned for canons regular, who were afterwards 
changed for canons ſecular, by the biſhop of Exe- 
ter. Its revenues were valued at the diſſolution at 
306 I. a year. The town has a market on Satur- 
days; and two fairs for cattle; the firſt on Eaſter 
Wedneſday, and the vther on. the 25th of 8 
tember. 

Having proceeded to the notthaweſt extremity 

of Devonſhire, we ſhall turn fouth to HoLps- 
_ woRTHY, which is ſixteen miles ſouth of Hart- 
land, thirty-ſix weſt by north of Exeter, thirty- 
five to the northward of Plymouth, and 194 from 
London. It is but a ſmall town, ſeated between 
two brooks, which ſoon after fall into the river 
Tamer. It has, however, a market on Saturdays, 
and three fairs, namely, on April 27, July to, 
and October 2, for cattle, _ 

About ſixteen miles to the eaſtward of Holdſ- 
worthy i is HATHARLEIGH, a {mall town near the 
river Lowridge, whoſe manor anciently belonged 

to Taviſtock abbey. It contains about a hun- 
dred houſes ; has one good inn, and a market on 


Fridays, with four fairs, namely, on May 2 
June 
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June 22, September 4, and November 8, for 
cattle.-:*: CSE : 
This place gave birth to Jaſper Mayne, an emi- 
nent poet and divine of the ſeventeenth century, 
who. was born at Hatherleigh, in 1604, was bred 
at Oxford, and entered into - holy orders, He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ingenious vein in po- 
etry, which produced two excellent plays, The 
City Match, a comedy, and The Amorous War, 
a tragi-comedy. During the civil wars he adhered 
to the royal party ; was deprived of his livings by 
Cromwell; but reſtored to them by king Charles II. 


who beſtowed upon him ſome higher preferments. 


He died in 1672, and was buried in the choir of 
Chriſt's-church Oxford. By his will he left five 
hundred pounds towards the rebuilding- of St. 
Paul's cathedral, and among ſeveral other lega- 


cies, the following ſtrange one. He had a ſer- 


vant, who had been long with him, to whom he 
bequeathed a trunk, and in it ſomethipg, which 

would, he ſaid, make him drink after his death. 

The doctor's eyes were no ſooner cloſed, than the 
ſervant paid a viſit to the trunk, where, to his 
great ſurpriſe, he found only a red herring. He 
compoſed a poem upon the naval victory obtained 
by the duke of York over the Dutch; and tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh part of Lucian's dialogues, and 


Dr. Donne's Latin epigrams. 


From Hatherleigh a road extends northward to 


ToRRINGTON, alſo called GREAT ToRRING= 
TON, to diſtinguiſh it from a village of that 
name, This town is thus called from its ſitua- 
tion on the river Towridge, it being originally 
called Towridge- town. lt is ſeated on the fide 
of a hill, about nine miles to the north of Ha- 
therleigh. It is an ancient borough, but has not 
Tent any members to parliament fince the reign of 
Henry IV. it is, however, a large town governed 
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by a mayor, eight aldermen, and ſixteen burgeſ- 
ſes. The petty ſeſſions and other meetings are 
al ſo generally held here by the gentlemen of the 
county. It has two churches, one of which is a 
handſome ſtructure, and has a library belonging 
to it. This town has a ſtone bridge over the 
Towridge, an alms-houſe, with the right of com- 
. monage for the poor, and a charity-ſchool for 
thirty-two boys. It is a rich and populous place; 
and the inhabitans carry on a conſiderable trade to 
Ireland, and other places to the weſt, It has a 
a market on Saturdays ; and three fairs, held on 
May 4, July 5, and October 10, for cattle. 
FRITHELSTOKE ſtands over againſt Torrington, 
. and is the place where Robert de Bello Campo, 


or Beauchamp, founded a priory of canons, and 


dedicated it to God, the Virgin Mary, and St. 
Gregory. The patrons reſerved to themſelves a 
power to guard the gate, for the prefervation of 


the priory, during the abſence of a prior, and no 


longer. The ſcite and land about the houſe con- 
. tained roco acres, all which were given by Henry 
VIII. to Arthur Plantagenet, viſcount Liſle. It 
was valued at the diſſolution at 1271. a year. 
There is nothing now but ruinous walls remain- 
ing, which ſtand cloſe to a handſome church. 
We ſhall now return to Hatherleigh, and 
taking 'the road which leads from thence to 
. Launceſton in Cornwall, proceed to Lyn- 
 STOW,. LyDsToN, or Lir ron, which is ſituated 
nine miles to the ſouth-weſt of Hatherleigh, 
within two miles of the river Tamer, which di- 


vides this county from Cornwall. This town 


had a marke: in Camden's time, and ſeems to 
have been anciently of ſome account; but has 
now nothing worthy of notice but three fairs, 

which are held on Holy T hurſday, October 28, 


and F ebruary 25 for cattle, 
Eight 
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Eight miles to the ſouth-eaſt of this village, 


and three miles out of the road to Okehampton, 


is LIDFoRD, which was formerly a famous place, 
as appears from the ſurvey book of William the 
Conqueror, It had then 140 burgeſſes, and the 
cuſtody of the caſtle there was always committed to 


men of the greateſt quality; which is a plain 


proof, that it was a place of great importance. 


It alſo once ſent members to parliament: 
| Returning back to the road, we ſhall now pro- 


ceed to OKEHAMPTON, or OckinGToN, which 
is ſeated eleven miles to the eaſt of Lydſtow. 
'This town received its name from the river Oke, 
or Ocke, upon which it ſtands in a bottom, at 
almoſt a mile's diſtance from the pariſh church, 


which is on a hill. This is an antient borough | 


and barony ; and we find in Dooms-day book, 


that there were then four burgeſſes and a market. | 


It is a corporation, and is governed by eight prin- 
cipal burgeſſes, out of whom the mayor is annually 
choſen, and as many aſſiſtants, out of whom the 


principal burgeſſes are elected. This town was 


raiſed to a borough, by. king James I. and in 
1648, it was admitted to ſerid members to parlia- 


ment, as it had formerly done in the reigns of Ed- 


ward I. and II. They are choſen by the freemen 
and freeholders, who are ſaid not to exceed 500. 


The mayor is the returning officer, and has great 
influence at elections. They have alſo a recorder, 


a juſtice, and a town clerk, but the hall is mean, 


and the chapel indifferent. This laſt was an old 
chantry, repaired by one of the PTrelawneys, who 


erected a ſmall neat tower about the time of James 
I. to give it the form of a church: This town 
has a market on Saturdays, and four fairs, viz. on 
the ſecond 'Tucſday after March 11, May 14, the 
firſt, Wedneſday after July 5, and on Auguſt 5s 
=o cattle. 
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Near Okehampton is an ancient caſtle built by 
Baldwin de Briony, and at firſt called Ocke- 


menton z it deſcended to Richard de Rivers, or 
Ripariis, and from him to his ſiſter Adeliza, Who 


marrying one of the Courtenays, it came into that 
noble family, and ſo continued till king Edward 


IV. ſeized it, for their adherence to the houſe. of 
VII. reſtored it to the 


Lancafter; King Henr 
enry VIII. again aliena- 


ted it, and diſmantled the caſtle and park; yet 
Edward Courtenay, in- queen Mary's reign, ob- 


| tained a reſtoration z, but he dying without iſſue 
male, it came by a female into the Mohun's, ba- 


rons of Mohun and. Oakhampton; and by the 
like failure of the male it came by marriage to 
Chriſtopher Harris, of Heynes, Eſq; 


It is now, as ths reader will ſee from the 4 ot] 
we have here given of it, entirely in ruins, only 


ſome parts of the high walls ſtand ſcattering here 


and, there, and ſhow that it was formerly a noble 
ſtructure. On the top of a round mount, there 
are the remains of a building, that ſeems to be 


more entire than the other parts, and was probably 


deſig ned for a watch tower. 
Nene four miles to the north of SAS 


ſtands.SAmPFoRD Cour TNEY, where the great 
inſurrection of the Devonſhire-men began in 


1549. Two of the inhabitants were the chief 
promoters of it; one of whom would have no 


gentlemen, and the other no juſtice of peace, be- 


cauſe they intended to deſtroy, all that were rich 


and in authority. 
Six miles farther eaſtward, on the ſame 3 is 


: Bow. a ſmall market town, Gated near the ſpring- 


head of a river, which falls into the Taw ; how- 
ever, it is a pretty place, and has a market on 


Thurſdays, with two fairs; on Holy Thurlday, 
and November 22, ſor cattle. | 
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-Crxpiron, commonly called KirToN, the 


next town upon this road, is eight miles north- 


weſt of Exeter, thirty ſouth of Barnſtaple, and 


183 from London. In the time of the Saxons 
it was a biſhop's ſee, and is at preſent pretty large. 
It is ſeated between two. hills, and divided into 
two towns, the eaſt and the weſt, It is adorned 
with a handſome church, built in the form of a 
cathedral, and muſt have been actually ſo, at the 


time of its being a biſhop's ſee. There is a free- 


ſchool belonging to it, which has twelve gover- 
nors, who were incorporated by a patent from 


queen Elizabeth. It has a good trade in ſerges, 


and is well inhabited ; at leaſt till the fire in Au- 
guſt 1743, when above 460 houſes were burnt 


down, beſides the market-houſe, wool chambers, 


and other public buildings. The loſs of the 
ſtock in trade was computed at about 2000 l. and 


the loſs of houfes and goods uninſured, at near 


Fo, oco l. Its market, which is on Saturdays, is 
accounted as good as ny in the county; and 
there are three fairs, on 

September 21, for cattle. 


Eight miles to the north-weſt of Crediton, is 
CHuMLEIGH, or CHiMLEIGH, a ſmall town, 
_ twenty-one miles north-weſt of Exeter, twenty-' 
ſeven ſouth-eaſt of Ilfarcomb, and 184 from Lon 
don. It is ſeated on the river Taw, which en- 
compaſſes three parts of it. It is famous for the 


ſeven prebends, ſaid to have been founded here, 
by the lady of the manor, for ſeven children, 


which ſhe had taken from the father, who was car- 
rying them in a baſket to drown them, beeauſe 
he had too many; but this looks extremely like a 
fable. It had a free- ſchool founded by the earl 
of Bedford, which has been long ſince demoliſh- 
ed. has a market on Wedneſdays, _ one 


fair, on 5 2, for cattle, 
X43 Now 


ay 117, Auguſt 215 and 
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Now returning apain to Exeter, we ſhall ſet out 
on the other weſtern road, which leads from that 


City to [aviſtock ; the firſt place upon which is 
 MoreTon - HamePsTEAD, which is 15 miles 


ſouth-weſt of Exeter, 19 north-eaſt of Taviſtock, 
and 187 from London, It is ſeated on a hill, and 
is a pretty large town, with a good market on Sa- 
turdays, and three fairs, namely, on the firſt Sa- 


turday in June, July 18, and November 30, for 


- ram 

About two miles farther to the weſt is Cuzc- 
FORD, Which had formerly a market, which is 
now diſuſed. At preſent it contains about eight 


| houſes, and the church is a very handſome ſtruc- 


ture. It has four fairs, on March 25, way 45 


September 29, and October 29. bs 


The way from hence extends over Dartmore to 
TAvIsrock, which is ſeated low, on a ſandy 


| ſoil, on the banks of the river Taw, thirty- 
| three miles weſt of Exeter, fourteen north of Ply- 


mouth, and 206 north-weſt of London. 

This town was the ſeat of Ordigaria, or Orga- 
rius, duke of Devonſhire and Cornwall, whoſe 
daughter married king Edgar. His ſon Ordulf 


built a famous abbey here, dedicated to St. Mary, 


and St. Rumon, as ſome authors ſay, while others 
aſcribe it to the father. This ſtructure was burnt 
by the Danes, and ſoon after rebuilt. At length 
Edward I. allowed and confirmed its privileges. 
It had the dignity of a mitred abbot, who ſat as 
a baron in parliament, till the diſſolution of re- 
ligious houſes; Henry VIII. then gave it to John 
lord Ruſſel, in whoſe family it ſtill continues. 
It was valued, at that time, at go21. a year. 
This abbey does not appear in ruins, like moſt 
edifices of this kind, for the ſtones of the anci- 
ent walls have been probably made uſe of to keep 


up the „other parts. . There are two ſtructures, 


7 which 


8 $ F 8 
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which appear to have been gate-houſes, and are at 
a conſiderable diſtance from each other; cloſe to 

one of them is a building, that ſeems ſome- 

what like the body of a country church; and the 
other parts are in good repair, and inhabitec. 
Taviſtock is a large place, and has ſeveral © 
ſtreets. pretty well built; the pariſh church is a 
handſome ſtructure, covered with ſlate, with a 
high tower at the weſt end, and is dedicated to 
St. Euſtachius, whoſe feſtival or wake is kept on 
September 20. But the glory of the town wasformer- ' 
ly the abbey juſt mentioned. Here was alſo a ſchool 
erected, for teaching the old Saxon language; 
that the antiquities, laws and hiſtories, written 
in that tongue by our anceſtors, might be pre- 
ſerved from oblivion, Likewiſe a printing-preſs 
was ſet up here by the abbot, ſoon after that art 
was found out, as is evident from ſeveral books 
printed in this abbey, Taviſtock is an ahcient bo- 
rough by preſcription ; and is governed by a por- 
treeve, who is annually choſen by twenty-four. 
freeholders at the court-leet, which is on Michael- 
mas day. It ſends two members to parliament ; the 
right of election being in the freeholders, who are 
about 110 in number, and the members are re- 
| turned by the portreeve. It has two alms-houſes, 
| and is fabpliod-by the Taw with plenty of fiſh. 
| The market is on Fridays, and there are five 
fairs, which are held on the 145th of January, 
the 6th of May, the gth of September, the 1oth 
of October, and the 11th of December, for cattle. 

From this town the noble family .of the Ruſſels 

enjoy the title of marquis, ſo that the eldeſt ſon of 
the duke of Bedford has always the title of mar- 
quis of Taviſtock. _ | FER 
In the foreſt of Dartmore, between Chegford 
and "Taviſtock, is a high hill, called CRockEen- ' 
ToRR, where the Devonſhire tinners are obliged, 

| H4 by 
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by their charter, to aſſemble their parliament, or 
the jurats, who are commonly gentlemen within 
the juriſdiction, choſen from the four ſtannary- 
courts of coinage in this county, of which the 
lord Warden is Judge. The jurats being met in 
this deſolate place, ſometimes to the number of 
2 or 300, are quite expoſed to the weather, and 
have no other ſeat but a ſtone bench, nor any re- 
freſhment, but what they bring with them; the 
ſteward therefore immediately adjourns the court, 


either to Taviſtock, or fome other ſtannary- 


town... 

Sir Francis Drake, one of the moſt eminent 
_ naval officers that ever appeared in England, was 
born of mean, but honeſt parents, at this town, 


in the year 1545. He ſerved at firſt under his 
+  kinſman, Sir John Hawkins, in an expedition 
to the Weſt Indies; and, having been robbed by 


the Spaniards on that oecaſion, he afterwards in- 


«xp 


demnified himſelf by plundering the town of 


Nombre de Dios, and och other places. In 1577 
| Ke ſet out on his famous voyage round the world, 


which he completed in the ſpace of three years, 


returning to England in the month of November 


1580. He was the firſt Engliſhman that ſur- 
rounded the globe, and the firſt commander in 


chief of any nation ; for Magellan, whoſe ſhip. 
performed the fame voyage, died in his paſſage. 
F or this noble atchievement queen Elizabeth re- 
warded him with the honour of knighthood, and 
gave orders for preſerving his ſhip, as a monu- 
ment of his own and his country's gl It was. 
accordingly kept for a long time at tiDeptford' 


and when it was at laſt broken up, a chair, made 


of its planks, was preſented to the univerſity of 


Oxford, where it is ſtil} to be ſeen. In 1587 he 


deſtroyed above 10,000 ton of ſhipping, in the 


bay of Cadiz; and thus retarded, at leaſt for ſeve- 


ral 


* 
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tal months, the ſailing of the Spaniſh Armada 


and at the defeat of that mighty ornament, in the 


ſucceeding year, he ſerved as vice-admiral, under 


the lord Howard of Effingham, when one of the 


largeſt galleons, commanded by Don Pedro de 
Valdez, - ſurrendered rather to . the terror of his 
name, than the force of his arms. In 1594, he 


undertook, in conjunction with Sir John Haw- 
kins, a freſh expedition againſt the Spaniſh Weſt⸗ 
Indies; but this attempt naving proved unſucceſs- 


ful, he was ſeized with ſuch a dejection of ſpirits, 
as * him into a fever, which, together with 
a flux, which attacked him at the ſame time, 
brought him to his grave, on the 28th of January, 
1596. | 
Tree miles to the north of | Taviſtock: is 


' BrEnT-Tor, an eminence, on the top of which 


the pariſh church is ſeated, which, tho' twenty miles 


diſtant from the ſea, is made uſe of as a ſea-mark 
by ſailors, that are coming into the harbour f 


Plymouth. There's ſo little fcil in the church- 
yard, that it is hardly ſufficient to cover the 


dead, The little river Tave has its ſource about 
three miles eaſt of this village, and is encreaſed . 


by ſeveral brooks, which unite their ſtreams near 


_ Taviſtock, 
In the church of LAMBERTON, or LAMER=- 


TON, a village two miles north-weſt of Taviſ- 


tock, are the effigies of Nicholas and Andrew - 


Tremaine, twins of this pariſh, who in features, 
Kature, voice, and every other particular, ſo ex- 
attly reſembled each other, that thoſe who knew 


them beſt could not always diſtinguiſh them. This 
ſimilitude of perſon, was however leſs wonderful 


than the extraordinary ſympathy than ſubſiſted 
between them ; for, even at a diſtance from each 
other, they. performed the ſame functions, had 
the ſame appetites and deſires, and ſuffered the 
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ſame pains and anxieties, at the ſame time. No- 
thing farther is related of theſe remarkable per- 
ſons, but that in the year 1663, they were killed 
together at New Haven in France ; but in what 
manner, or upon what occaſion, is unknown. 
Eight miles ſouth of Taviſtock, and ſeven north 
of Plymouth, is the borough of PEARALSTON, 
BEARALSTON, or BOARALSTON, which is ſitu- 
ated at the junctive of the Tave and the Tamer. 
Though it is an ancient borough by preſcription, 
it is nothing more than a hamlet, in the pariſh of 
Bereferrers, from which church it is near two 
miles diſtant in the middle of the pariſh, and con- 
tains only about eighty poor houſes, very indif- 


ferently built. The pariſh church belonging to 


this borough is dedicated to St. Andrew, and is 
erected in the form of a croſs, having a body 
with two iſles, and a good chancel ; but the tower 
is low and ordinary. There was former! y a cha- 
pel belonging to the borough dedicated to the ho- 
Iy trinity, which ſtood near a well, called to this 
day Trinity Well; but at preſent there are no 
remains of it. This borough is no corporation, 
but is governed by a portreeve, choſen annually at 
the lord's court, and he returns the members to 
ſerve in pariiament. The right of electing is in 
all thoſe who have land in the borough, and pay 
three pence acknowledgment to the lord, who are 
fometimes near 100 in number. It has neither 
market nor fair. 

PLyMouTH is ſeated about four miles to the 
fouth of the laſt-mentioned town, forty-three 
miles ſouth-weſt of Exeter, feventy-five eaſt by 
north of Penzance, and 216 to the weſtward of 
London. It is fituated at the mouth of a ſmall 
river called the Plym, which, at a little diſtance, 
falls into a bay of the-Engliſh channel, called Ply- 
mouth- Sound, on one hide of the town, as the river 

| T: amar 
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Tamar does on the other. It is a large and po- 
pulous place, containing near as many inhabitants 
as Exeter. The ſtreets are very compact, and 
well ſupplied with water, though it is-brought 
from a ſpring ſeven miles diſtant, which was done 
at the expence of that great navigator Sir Francis 
Drake. Not many ages ago, it was a ſmall fiſh- 
ing-town ; but it has received its increaſe from 
the conveniency of the harbours, which are fit to 
receive veſlels of any burden. It was, however, 
a well frequented town, in the reign of Edward 
the Third; but it was laid in aſhes, in the time 
of Henry the Fourth, when the French invaded 
theſe parts, and burnt 3oo of the houſes. It is 
now well known to be a flouriſhing place, and to 
be one of the chief magazines for ſea-ſtores in the 
kingdom. The moſt remarkable things in it, are 
its port, caſtle and forts, the dock and the 
churches, 7 Cty, 

Its port, conſiſting of two harbours, capable of 
containing 1000 fail, has rendered it one of the 
chief magazines in his majeſty's dominions. 

The caſtle is ſuppoſed to be built by the Val- 
torts, who were lords of this part of the town; or, 
as fome ſay, by Edmund Stafford, biſhop of Exe- _ 

ter, and chancellor of England. King Charles II. 
modernized it, and turned it into a ſtrong citadel, 
in which there is generally a garriſon, conſiſting 
of two companies of ſoldiers, under the command 

of a governor and lieutenant, Its walls include 
at leaſt two acres of ground. It has five regular 
baſtions, mounted with 165 guns, and contains a 
large magazine of ſtores. But the greateſt ſecu- 
rity of the towh, are the forts about the entrance 
of the harbours, wherein are about 100 guns, ex- 
cluſive of thoſe juſt mentioned. The inlet of the 
fea, which runs ſome miles up the country, at 


the: 
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the mouth of the Tamar, is called the Hamouze 5 
and that which receives the Plym, is called Cat- 
Water. About two miles up the Hamouze, are 
two docks, one dry and the other wet, with a 
baſon 200 feet ſquare : they are hewn out of a 
mine of ſlate, and lined with Portland ſtone. The 
dry dock is formed after the model of a firſt rate 
man of war, and the wet dock will contain five 
firſt rates. The docks and baſon were chiefly con- 
 MAructed in the reign of king William the Fhird, 
and finiſhed in that of queen Anne. They have 
pleaſant walks about them, ſaid to be equal to any 
in England. There are here conveniences of all 
Kinds for building and repairing ſhips ; and the 
whole forms as complete an arſenal as any in the 
kingdom. There are only two churches, of which 
St. Andrew's is a very ſpacious building, and has 
a very high, handſome tower, at the weſt end, 
adorned with pinnacles, and containing fix large 
bells. The body of the church is equally large 
and beautiful, as are alſo the ſide iſles of the chan- 
cel. Charles's Church, ſo called from its being 
dedicated to the memory of Charles the Firſt, is 
a good building, with a handſome ſpire, cover- 
ed with lead. Though there are ſeveral meeting- 
houſes, each of theſe churches has ſo large a cure 
of ſouls, that the. pariſh clerks, till very lately, 
took deacon's orders, to enable them to perform 
the ſacerdotal functions; the profits of the pews 
go to the poor. 7 „5 
This corporation conſiſts of a mayor, twelve 


aldermen, and twenty-four common-councilmen, 


a recorder, and a town-clerk, whoſe place is very 
profitable. When the mayor is to be choſen, the 
mayor in office, and the aldermen, chooſe two 
perſons ; and the common- council make choice of 
two others; theſe four perſons, to whom they 
give the name of Alſurers, appoint ajury of * 
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fix perſons, who elect the new mayor: the offici- 
ating mayor, his predeceſſor, and the two ſenior 


aldermen, are juſtices of the peace. Fhe town 
has a caſtom-houſe, intruſted to proper officers, 
namely, a collector, cuſtomer, ecomptroller, 
fearchers, land- waiters, and the like. Belonging. 
to the dock is a ſtore-keeper, maſter ſhipwright, 

a maſter attendant, and clerk of the ſurvey, all 
under the direction of a commiſſioner for fea af- 


fairs. There is a good pilchard fiſhery on the 


coaſt, and a conſiderable trade to the Streights 


and the Weſt-Indies. Here is a charity-ſchool, 


four hofpitals, and a work-houſe, im all which, a- 
bove 100 poor children are cloathed, fed — 
taught. Colonel ſory gave a charity to one of 
the "hoſpitals for twelve poor widows ; he alfo gave 


{1x good bells to Charles's church, valued at 500 J. 


and a mace to be carried before the mayor, wortty - 
120 J. It has a market on Mondays and Fhurf<--. 
days, and two fairs; one on the 25th of January, 
and the other on the twenty-firſt of September, 


for horned cattle and woollen cloth. 


At the entrance of Plymouth Sound, is Edy- 


ſtone rock, which is covered at high water, upon 
which a lighthouſe was built by one Winſtanly, 


in 1696, but it was blown down by a ftorm in 
November 1703, when the ingenious architect, 


with ſeveral other perſons that were in it, periſh- 
ed in its ruins. Another lighthoufe was, however, 
erected' by act of parliament, in the reign of 
queen Anne; but that too was deſtroyed, and 


another lighthouſe is juſt finiſhed. Between Ply= 
mouth and the ſea, is a hill called the Haw, up- 


on the top of which is a delightful plain, from 


which there is a pleaſant proſpect all round ; and. 


on which is a curious compats for the uſe of ma- 
riners. | 
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Sir John Hawkins, a celebrated ſea-commander, | 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was born at 
Plymouth about the year 1520. After learning 
the mathematics at ſchool, and the practice of 
navigation from his father, who was himſelf a 

ood ſea-officer, he began, when very young, to 
undertake thoſe expeditions, which have rendered 
his name ſo famous. He was one of the firſt 
| Engliſhmen who attempted the flave-trade to the 
coaſt of Guinea, to which, between the years 
1562 and 1568, he made three ſeveral voyages. 
In the defeat of the Spaniſh Armada in 1588, this 
gentleman, who acted as rear-admiral, had ſo con- 
 fiderable a ſhare, that the queen rewarded him 
with the honour of knighthood, and the place of 
treaſurer of the navy. About the year 1594, be 
ſet fail with Sir Francis Drake, on an expedition 
againſt the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; but being thwart- 
ed in his meaſures by his collegue, he was ſcized 
with ſuch a fit of melancholy, attended with a fe- 
ver, as put a period to his life. He died on the 
21ſt of November, 1595, in ſight of the iſland of 
Porto Rico. 

Sir Richard Hawkins, ſon of the 1 | 
tioned gentleman, and himſelf a very gallant ſea- 
officer, was born at Plymouth, but in what year 
15 uncertain, He entered early into the ſea-ſer- 
vice, acted as a caprain at the defeat of the Spa- 
niſh Armada, and in 1593, undertook an expedi- 
tion againſt the Spaniards in the South-fea ; but 
his ſhip being taken after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
he was detained a priſoner two years in Peru, af- 
ter which he returned to England, He was ſeiz- 
ed with an apoplectic fit, while attending the 
privy-council, and expired ſuddenly in 1622. | 

Sir Thomas Edmonds, youngeſt ſon of Thomas 
Edmonds, head-cuſtomer of the port of Ply- 
mouth, was born in that town about the year 


1503- 
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1563. Where he got his education is uncertain. 


He was introduced to court by his name-ſake, 


Sir Thomas Edmonds, comptroller of the houſ- 
hold to her majeſty queen Elizabeth; and being 


initiated into public buſineſs, under that moſt ac- 
compliſhed ſtateſman, Sir Francis Walſingham, 
was employed during that and the two ſuc- 


ceeding reigns, in ſeveral important embaſlies, 


particularly in the courts of France and Bruſſels; 
all which he diſcharged with equal ability and 


ſucceſs. James the F irſt, ſenſible of his great 


merit, beſtowed upon him the honour of knight- 
hood, and the place of treaſurer of the houſhold, 
which he enjoyed till his death, This happened 
on the 20th of September, 1639. 

Joſeph Glanvill, an eminent divine, and in- 
genious writer of the ſeventeenth century, was 
born at Plymouth in 1636, and educated at Ox- 
ford. Entering into orders about the time of the 
reſtoration, he became rector of Wimbiſh in Eſ- 
ſex, vicar of Fome-Selwood in Somerſetſhire, 
rector of St. Peter and St. Paul at Bath, preben- 


dary of Worceſter, and chaplain to king Charles 


the Second. His works are numerous. The 
principal are his Lux Orientalis; his Scepſis Scien- 
ti ca; philoſophical conſiderations concerning 
the being of Witches and Witchcraft ; Plus Ul- 
tra, or the progreſs and advancement of know- 


ledge ſince the days of Ariſtotle ; and Philoſophia 
Pia, or a diſcourſe of the religious temper and 


tendencies of experimental philoſophy. He was 


a member of the royal ſociety. He died in 1680. 
Five miles north-eaſt of Plymouth, is PLYMP- 
TON, a populous town, that received its name 
from its being ſeated on a ſmall ftream that runs 
into the river Plym, and is called Plympton- 
Maurice, or Earls-Plympton, to diſtinguiſh it 


mile 


from Plympton St. Mary, a little town half a 
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mile diſtant, whither the inhabitants uſed to re- 
pair to hear divine ſervice, before they had a 

church of their awn. It is ſeated in a valley, 
and was incorporated in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, under a mayor, a recorder, eight alder- 

men or principal burgeſſes, who are called com- 
mon-councilmen, a bailiff, and a town clerk. 

The right of electing members of parliament is: 

in the free burgeſſes, who are computed at about 

104. This is a ſtannary-town, and though po- 

pulous, confiſts chiefly of two ſtreets of ordinary 

buildings. Near the weſtern end of the town is 
the Guildhall; ſtanding on ſtone pillars, where: 
the corn market is kept. On the north. fide of 
the town ſtood the caſtle, the ſcite of which con- 
tains about two acres, but the walls are now al- 
moſt entirely demoliſhed. It is encompaſſed with 

a ditch, for the moſt part full of water; and a 

little way from thence is a mount of earth, about 

200 feet in circumference; and ſeventy high, with 

a circular wall on the top. In this town is a free: 

chapel or college, founded by one of the Saxon 

kings, in which was a dean or provoſt, four pre- 
bendaries, and other miniſters. It was diffol- 
ved by William Warlewaſt, biſhop of Exeter; 
who in the year 1121 ſettled here a priory of ca- 
nons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, and 
dedicated it to the apoſttes St. Peter and St. Paul-. 

Its yearly revenues, by the benefactions of eark _ 

Baldwin and others, exceeded thoſe of any other: 

monaſtery in the dioceſe of Exeter, they being va- 

Tued at the diflolution at 9121. 12s. 8d. a year. 
There is here the beſt free · ſchool in the county, 

it being endowed with lands of fool, a year value, 

With a good houſe and gardens for the maſter, and: 

a handſome {choo]-room ſixty feet long and twen- 
ty broad, - erected on ſtone pillars. I his town 

has a market on Saturdays, and four fairs; name= 

I ly, 
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 bey on the 25th of February, the 5th of April, 
the 12th of Auguſt, and the 28th of October, 
for horned cattle and woollen cloth. ; 
Six miles to the eaſt of Plympton is MoDBuRY,, 
which is ſeated on the road in a bottom between 
two hills, and not many years ago, was remarkable 
for its great number of houſes, built after the an- 
cient manner, as well as for its fine ale. The 
country about it is extremely fruitful, for which 
reaſon, the market on Thurſdays is as well ſup- 
plied with neceſſaries, as that of any town in the 
county of the ſame bigneſs. It has only one fair, 
on April 23, for horned cattle, cloth and ſhoes. 
This little town is much famed for ſerge making, 
a conſiderable manufactory being carried on here. 
A great quantity of yarn is every week brought 
to market out of Cornwall by jobbers, who are 
men of propeity. The woollen branch of trade 
would flouriſh greatly in thefe weſtern parts, did 
not the Corniſh men ſmuggle ſo much wool into 
France, 5 
At no great diſtance from Modbury i is MoxE- 
LY, or MoRLE3GH, a place where there was for- 
merly a fort, which is now nothing but a heap of 
ſtones, and it is now called Stanborough. It was 
formerly of ſuch note, as to beſtow its name on 
the hundred, in which it ſtood. The church was 
built by Sir Peter Fiſhacre; this was enjoined 
him by way of pennance, for having killed the 
parſon, in a diſpute about tithes. | 
About thirteen miles eaſt by ſouth. of Piyertin 
is KINGSBRIDGE, a town ſeated at the ſprin 
head of a ſmall river, which ſoon after falls into 
the ſea. There is here a free-ſchool founded and 
_ endowed by Mr. Criſpin, a citizen of Exeter. It 
has a market on Saturdays, and one fair, on July 
20, for horned cattle, cloth and ſhoes. Dop- 
BROOK joins to it, it being only parted by the 
rivulet. 


3 
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rivulet. It is but a ſmall place, but is ſaid to 


have a conſiderable market for fat and lean cattle 
on Wedneſdays, but no fair. 

DarTMouTH, which received its name from 
its ſituation at the mouth of the river Dart, is 
ſeated on the fide of a craggy hill, thirty-one 
miles ſouth of Exeter, thirty eaſt of Plymouth, 
in the road from thence to Exeter, and 198 from 
London. It is about a mile and a half in length 
from north to ſouth ; but the ſtreets are very ir- 
regular, and in ſome parts there are two or three 
one above another, ſo that you muſt aſcend or deſ- 
cend many ſteps in paſſing through them; yet the 
quay is large, and the ſtreet before it ſpacious, 
Dartmouth is at preſent a ſea-port and a borough, 
a corporation and a market-town. The harbour 
is ſafe and capacious, and lies very convenient for 


the uſe of merchants, the entrance being well 


guarded, Five hundred fail of ſhips may ride ſafe 
in the baſon of the harbour, which is defended by 
three caſtles, beſides forts and block-houſes, and 
its entrance may, upon occaſion, be ſhut up with 


a chain. Here is a large quay, and a ſpacious 


ſtreet before it, chiefly inhabited; by merchants, 
who carry on a conſiderable trade to Portugal, and 
the Plantations, but eſpecially to Newfoundland, 
and from thence to Italy with fiſh, Here is alſo 
the greateſt pilchard fiſhery of any place in the 
weſt, except Falmouth in Cornwal ; and the ſhip- 
ping and trade of this town in general, were the 
molt conſiderable of any in the county, except 
Exeter, till Plymouth began to exceed it. The 


town is ſerved with conduit-water, and has three 


churches, beſides a large diſſenting meeting: houſe; 
but the mother church is at the village of Tow-n- 
ſtall, about three quarters of a mile diſtant. This 
church ſtands on the top of a hill, and has a tower 


ſixty- nine feet high, which ſerves as a * : 
ne 
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One of the churches of the town is a ſtately 
building, adorned with a ſtone tower eighty- three 
ſeet high. Dartmouth formerly conſiſted of three 
parts or diviſions, which are now all united, and 
make but one corporation, under the name of 
Dartmouth. Theſe were Clifton, Hardneſs, and 
Dartmouth. Clifton, the moſt ancient of theſe 
diviſions, derived its name from the cliffs, on 
which moſt of the houſes were built, and out of 
which many of them were dug. The caſtle was 
. anciently ſmall, but has of late been enlarged by 
the inhabitants with two roofs, a ſtone tower of 
ſixty feet high, and a wooden ſpire of twenty. 
_'The..corporation at preſent conſiſts of a mayor, 
recorder, and twelve maſters or magiſtrates ;: 
which mayor, with the concurrence of the majo-: 
rity of the maſters, has a power to elect officers, 
namely, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, and a high: 
ſteward. They keep a court of ſeſſions, and a Wa- 
ter bailiwick court. The choice of members of 
parliament is in the freemen, created by the mayor 
and magiſtrates, who are about eighty in number, 
and the return is made by the mayor. The mar- 
ket is on Fridays, but there are no fairs. 
Dartmouth was burnt by the French in the 
reign of Richard the Firſt, but they attempting it 
again, after its being rebuilt, were bravely repul- 
ſed chiefly by the women, who fighting deſpe- 
- rately, made a great ſlaughter, and took Monſ. 
Caſtel their general, three lords, and twenty- 
three knights priſoners; but by what means this 
brave exploit fell to the ſhare of theſe heroines, 
and whether the men were abſent, or inactive, is 
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not mentioned. | n 
At BRIXHAM, a village about three miles weſt. 
of Dartmouth, is a ſpring called Lay-well, which 
ebbs and flows from one to eleven times in an 
hour. Its riſe and fall is at a medium, about 4 
. | ANC 
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inch and a quarter; and the area of the baſon, in- 
to which it is received, is about twenty feet. It 
ſometimes bubbles up like a boiling pot; yet the 
water, which is as clear as cryſtal, is very cold 
in the ſummer, and never freezes in win ter. The 
neighbouring inhabitants have an opinion, that 
it has great medicinal virtues in the cure of ſome 
fevers. 

From Dartmouth the ſhore runs north-horth- 
eaſt to Perry Point, from whence there begins a 
bay twelve miles in compaſs, called ToRBAV, 
from a village adjoining. William, lord Braſer, 
built an abbey here for monks of the Premon- 
ſtratenſian order, and endowed it with lands and 
the church of Torr. King John confirmed theſe: 
monks in all their pen and granted them 
ſeveral privileges. It was valued at the time 
of the diſſolution of the monaſteries, at 369 J. a 

ear. 
: Torrzss is a town of great antiquity, ſeated 
ſix miles up the river from IFartmouth, twenty- 
two miles eaſt of Plymouth, twenty-five weſt by 
ſouth of Exeter, and 196 from London. It ſtands 
on the ſide of a high rocky hill, declining to the 
river, and conſiſts chiefly of one broad ſtreet, 
three quarter of a mile in Baur It had former- 
ly four gates, but both thoſe and the walls are 
now demolithed, except the ſouth gate, and ſome 
ſmall parts, which are ſtill remaining, though the 


| _ outward walls of the caſtle. are ſtill entire, except 


the battlements. This fortreſs ſtands on a high 
hill north-weſt of the town; but the lod gings 
within the caſtle are entirely ruined. There is but 
one church, which is a ſpacious building in the 
middle of the town, with three great iſles, and a 
large chancel. The tower is at the weſt end, and 
is above ninety feet high, adorned with four beau- 
tiful * On the north hide of the church 
ſtands 
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ſtands the town- hall, and a ſchool-houſe. Over 
the river Dart is a fine ſtone bridge of ſeven arch- 
es at which the tide flows ten or twelve feet; and 
that river ſupplies the inhabitants with trout and 
other fiſh in great plenty. This town is a borough 
by preſcription, and the moſt ancient in the 
county. King John made it a Corporation, con- 


ſiſting of a mayor, thirteen burgher-maſters, and 


twenty common-councilmen, a recorder, and a- 
bout eighty freemen, who elect two members to 
ſerve in parliament. Its market is on Saturdays, 
and there are four fairs, on Eaſter Tueſday, 
May 1, July 25, and October 28, for horſes, 
ſheep and horned cattle. 

Leland informs us, that the — 8 55 cauſeway, 

extending from north to ſouth, began here, and 
extended through Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire, 
probably by Exeter and mann paſſing by Bath 
to Cirenceſter. 
That this was A Sn town, at the time 
of the conqueſt, may appear from hence, that it 
was never taxed but when Exeter was. It was 
given to Judhael de Totnais by William the Con- 
queror; and he built a caſtle here for his ſeat, 
making it the head of his barony. He alſo found- 
ed a rr here, to the honour of the Virgin 
Mary. Leland obſerves, that on the north-eaft 
ſide of the pariſh church there was à priory of 
black monks, and alſo an hoſpital near the church- 
yard, with a Jazer-houſe on the ſouth ſide of the 
town, endowed with lands. 

BERRY POMERY is about a mile eaſt of Tot 
neſs, and is ſo called from the Pomeroys, a very 
conſiderable family in theſe. parts, who built a 
caſtle, at a jmall diſtance from it. This was 
erected in the time of William the Conqueror, 
by Ralph de Pomeroy, whoſe poſterity continued to 
enjoy it, till the reign of Edward the m_— 

| W en 
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when it was fold to Edward Seymour, duke of 
Somerſet. None of the walls are entirely-demoliſh- 
ed, and therefore the extent and ſize of the caſ- 
Ute may be plainly ſeen. The gatehouſe is almoſt 
entire, as alſo-the- round tower, ſtanding at one 
end. Likewiſe a great part of the lodgings, 
whoſe-remains ſhow that it was formerly a hand- 
ſome houſe. Of this ſtructure we haue given a ve 
ry exact vie. 

Dana is a lege ings a mile nortk 
of Totneſs, where there is à ſtructure, ſuppoſed | 
to have belonged to the knights templars. But 
as the whole order as diffolyed about he fifth of 
Edward the Second, few "particulars are to be 
found relating to them. Their great poſſeſſions 
were given principally to the knights hoſpitallers, 
though ſome at that time came into gentlemen's 
hands, as all did at length at the common diſſol u- 
tion. The principal part is entire, and a hand- 
ſome old ſtructure, built of ſtone, and between 
that, and a clumſey building at the other 
end, there is a row of apartments, conſiſting of 
two ſtories each, and in number five. They all 
except one have ſtairs on the out ſide, which lead 
to the upper ſtory, in the ſame manner as many 
houſes in Scotland. It lately W a to Arthur 
Champernowne, Eſſj q; 

Six miles to the At Tomes is BRENT, 2 
market and port town, in the road between Exe- 
ter and Plymouth; and near it is a bridge, called 
Brent bridge, acroſs the river Aun. It has a mar- 
ket on Saturdays, and two fairs, on May a8, and 
October 10, for horned cattle. | 

Six miles from Brent, and three miles Sack 
weſt of Aſhburton, in-the road from Flymouth to 
Exeter, is BUCKFASTLEIGH, a village, where 
there are the ruins of an abbey of white monks _ 
wg the Ciſtercian order, dedicated to the Blefted 
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Virgin; ſome ſay it was originally founded by 
duke Alfred, before the conqueſt ; and others at- 
tribute it to Ethelwerd, ſon of William de Pome- 
roy, in the time of king Henry the Second ; it is 
certain this king confirmed its grants and privi- 
leges. Among its principal benefactors, was Rich- 
ard Banzan, who endowed it with certain lands, 
to hold by the thirtieth part of a knight's fee. The 
annual value, at the diſſolution was, according to 
Dugdale, 4661. 118. 2d. It is now in a rui- 
nous condition, only ſome of the walls are ſtill 


ſtanding, but they are moſt entire at one end. At 


the village there are two fairs, on June 29, for 
ſheep, and on Auguſt 24, for horned cattle. 
AsH BURTON is twenty miles on the ſame road 
eaſt-north-eaſt of Plymouth, about the ſame diſ- 
tance ſouth-weſt of Exeter, and 191 from Lon- 
don. It is a borough town, but was never incor- 
porated; and is a great thoroughfare in the road 
from London to the Land's End in Cornwall. It is 
governed by a portreeve, annually- choſen at the 
Court of the lord of the manor, who is the return- 
ing officer at all elections. The choice of mem- 
bers of parliament is in all the houſekeepers, who 
are about 200 in number. The town conſiſts of 
of one long itreet, that runs from eaſt to weſt, 
and the houſes are pretty well built. The prin- 
cipal ornament of this place is the church, which 
is a very handſome ſtructure, built in the form of 
a cathedral. The tower is ninety feet high; and 
on the top of it, is a ſmall ſpire of lead. It has 
a large chancel, in which are ſeveral ſtalls, in the 
manner of collegiate churches, There is alſo a 
chapel dedicated to St. Laurence, which was an- 
ciently a chantry chapel or guild, endowed with 
lands, and valued, at the diflolution, at about 7 1. 
a year, It is now uſed as a ſchool-houſe, and for 
the town meetings about the pariſh bufineſs; 
ü LS likewiſe 
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Aikewiſe the poll for parliament men is uſually 
-taken here. This is a ſtannery town, and js re- 
markable for its mines of tin and copper, and a 
manufacture of ſerge. The market is on Satur- 
days, and there are four fairs; on the firſt Thurſ- 
day in March, firſt Thurſday in June, Auguſt 10, 
and ZSerrn 11, for horned cattle. 
CHUDLEIGH, or CHIDLEIGH, is ſeated on the 
{ame road, nine miles north-eaſt of Aſhburton, 
on the river Teing. Before the reformation, the 
biſhops of Exeter had a magnificent ſeat here, 
which is now in ruins. It has a good market on 
Saturdays, and three fairs, namely, on the 11th 
of June, for ſheep; St. Matthew's day, and the 
21ſt of — for horned cattle. 

Six miles ſouth-eaſt of Chudleigh, and fifteen 
miles fouth of Exeter, is TEINGMOUTH, or TIN- 
-MOUTH, a village at the mouth of the river 
Teing, from whence it took its name. The 
Danes landed here about the year 800, killed 
the governor, and from hence proceeded to in- 
vade other parts of this iſland. The French alſo 
burnt it in queen Anne's war; which is no won- 
der, as it is a ſmall defenceleſs place, However, 
the inhabitants got a brief, by which they raiſed 
ſo much money, as to build their houſes much 
better than they were before. There are two 
villages of this name, called Eaſt and Weſt Tin- 
mouth, at each of which there is a church ; one 
of them is a remarkable ſtructure, and ſeems by 
the architecture to have been a priory, or ſome. 
ſuch building. It was formerly a market town, 
and has now three fairs, viz. on the third Tueſ- 
day in January, the laſt Thurſday in February, 
and on September 29, for woollen cloth. 5 

Beſides the great men already mentioned, this 
county has alſo produced the following perſons, | 


3 * their — or their bravery, 
„„ 
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John Blount, called in Latin Blondus, a very 
eminent divine of the thirteenth century, receiv- 
ed his firſt tincture of learning in the univerſity of 


Oxford, and went afterwards for farther improve- 
ment to Paris, the uſual reſort of the ſcholars of 


thoſe times. On his return, he again ſettled at 
Oxford, and read divinity lectures there with 


great applauſe. In 1232, He was made archbiſhop 


of Canterbury; however, he was ſet aſide by the 
pope, probably to ſhew his power, and to preſerve 
it. He compoſed ſeveral learned works, and a- 
mong them various commentaries on the ſcriptures. 


He died 1 s... | 


Henry de Bathe, a learned Eni ht, and an emi- 


nent and ſkilful juſticiary of the thirteenth centu- 


ry, was advanced to be one of the juſtices of the 


common pleas, in the year 1238, in the reign of 


Henry the Third. His avarice is chiefly objected 
to him, as in a very ſhort time he accumulated . 
an immenſe eſtate. Falling, however, under the 
king's diſpleaſure, and being brought to a trial 


for corruption, when the king ſaw that the court 


was going to acquit him, he himſelf mounted the 
ſeat of judgment, and declared, that whoſoever 
ſhould kill de Bathe, ſhould have the royal par- 
don for him and his heirs. But notwithſtanding 
this, de Bathe was again taken into favour, and re- 


eſtabliſhed in the ſame ſeat of judicature as be- 


fore, and ſoon after being advanced to the poſt of | 
lord chief juſtice of the king's bench, in this ho- 
nourable employment he died. 5 | 


Henry de Bracton, a celebrated Engliſh lawyer 


of the thirteenth centufy, was born at Bracton, 


or Bratton, in this county, and ſtudied at Oxford, 


where he took the degree of doctor of laws, Apply- 
ing himſelf afterwards to the ſtudy of the common 
law, he roſe to great eminence, and was by king 
Henry the Third made one of his itinerant judges. 
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At preſent he is chiefly known by his learned works 
on the laws and cuſtoms of England, the firſt edi- 
tion of which was printed at London, in 1569. 

Sir Thomas Lyttleton, a famous lawyer of the 
fifteenth century, was born in this county, and 
educated at one of our univerſities, from whence 
he removed to the Inner-Temple, London, of 
which ſociety he was choſen one of the readers, 
He was afterwards made, by king Henry the 
Sixth, ſteward or judge of the court of the palace, 
or marſhalſea of the king's houſhold; and in 
1462, was appointed, by king Edward the Fourth, 
one of the judges of the common pleas; and, 
ſome time after, created knight of the Bath. 
The merit of his Treatiſe of the Engliſh Tenures 
and Titles, by which all eſtates were anciently 
held in this kingdom, is too well known to 

need being enlarged on. He died the 23d of Au- 
guſt 1481, and was interred in the cathedral church 
of Worceſter. | 5 
John Jewel, an eminent prelate, and learned 

writer of the ſixteenth century, was born May 24, 
1522, at Buden, in Devonſhire, and educated 
in the univorſity of Oxford. During the reign of 
king Henry the Eighth, he was privately a pro- 
teſtant ; but, after the death of that prince, he 
_ avowed his ſentiments openly. Upon the accel- 
ſion of queen Mary to the throne, he was ex- 
pelled Corpus-Chriſti-College by the fellows, 
without any order from the court, and by their 
own private authority, He then fled into Ger- 
many, where he reſided ſome years; but return- 
ing to England at the acceſſion of queen Eliza» 
beth, he was rewarded for his conſtancy, with the 
biſhopric of Saliſbury, He was a man of great 
parts, and endowed with ſuch a prodigious me- 
mory, that he could repeat forty ſtrange words 
backwards or forwards, after once or twice read- 
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ing them. He wrote a very learned piece, enti- 
tled, An Apology For the Church of England, toge- 
ther with ſome ſermons: and other tracts. He 
died September 23, 1571, and was buried in the 
Choir of Saliſbury cathedral. 1 

John Davis, a famous navigator in the ſixteenth 


century, was born at Sandridge, near Dartmouth, 


in Devonſhire, and engaged very early in a ſea- 
faring life. In 1585 he ſet out on his firſt voyage, 
for the diſcovery of the north-weſt paſſage to the 


Eaſt-Indies; and tho' he failed in the attempt, he 


yet diſcovered Greenland, and the ſtreights, call- 
ed Tretum Davis, or Davis's Streights, which ſtill 
bear his name. In the two following years he 


made two other voyages for the ſame purpoſe; 


and though he had not the good fortune to ac- 
compliſh his deſign, he yet rendered it very pro- 


bable that ſuch a paſſage may be found. Indeed, 


in ſuch noble projects, we ought. never to de- 


ſpair of ſucceſs till their abſolute impoſſibility be 
fully aſcertained. He afterwards performed five 
different voy 


ages to the Eaſt-Indies; but, in the 
laſt of theſe, was unfortunately ſlain December 
27, 1605, in a deſperate fight with ſome ſapo- 
neſe, on the coaſt of Malacca. 5 


Sir Walter Raleigh, the firſt diſcoverer and 


planter of the colony of Virginia in North Ame- 
rica, was born of honourable parentage at Hayes, 
near Budley, in Devonſhire, in 1552. Having 
finiſhed his ſtudies at Oriel-College, Oxford, he 


applied himſelf chiefly to the military profeſſion. 
He ſerved his apprenticeſhip in arms, under Hen- 


ry Champernon, who was ſent by queen Eliza- 
beth, with a ſmall body of forces, to the aſſiſ- 
tance of the perſecuted proteſtants in France. He 
afterwards diftinguiſhed himſelf, in ſuppreſſing 


the Munſter rebellion in Ireland. His firſt in- 


troduction at court was owing to a remarkable 
I 2 circum- 
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circumſtance : as her majeſty, queen Elizabeth, 


was one day taking a walk, ſhe was ſtopped by 


a ſplaſhy place, which ſhe ſeemed in doubt whe- 
ther to paſs or not. Raleigh, who was preſent, 
obſerving her irreſolution, immediately threw off 
his new pluſh cloak, and ſpread it on the ground; 
and the queen trod gently over it, not leſs pleaſ- 


ed than ſurprized at the adventure. From this 


time his advancement in favour was ſuch, as 


might be expected in a court, ſo much regulated 


by the maxims of gallantry. In 1584, he ſet out 
on his grand expedition for the diſcovery and ſet- 
tlement of Vigandacoa, afterwards called Vir- 
ginia, in honour of the virgin queen. As a re- 


ward for his ſervices, he received, upon his re- 


turn, the honour of knighthood, and the grant of 
a large eſtate in Ireland. From this colony he 


imported the firſt tobacco that had ever been ſeen 
in England, A pleaſant ftory is related of this 
plant with regard to Raleigh. He was wont, it 
ſeems, to ſmoak it privately in his ſtudy; and his 


ſervant coming in one morning with his tankard 
of ale and nutmeg, before he had finiſhed his 
pipe, and obſerving the ſmoke to iſſue out of his 
mouth, he threw all the ale in his face, and then 
running down ſtairs, alarmed the whole family, 
by .exclaiming that his maſter was on fire, and, 


before they could get up to him, would be burnt 


to aſhes. In 1688, he had a canſiderable ſhare in 
defeating the Spaniſh Armada; and continued to 

enjoy the royal favour till 1694, when having de- 
bauched one of the maids of honour, he fell into. 
diſgrace. Nevertheleſs, upon his marrying the 
lady, he found means to re-eſtabliſh his intereſt. 
In 1695, he ſet out on a voyage to Guiana, from 
whence he brought home ſome gold ore; and the 
year following, he reduced the town of Cadiz. 


pon the acceſſion of king James, he was again 


diſgraced ; 
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diſgraced ; and was even tried and condemned to 
ſ uffer death for ſome pretended treaſonable practices. 
He obtained, however, a reprieve from his ma- 
jeſty; and after remaining a priſoner in the tower 
for the ſpace of thirteen years, during which he 
compoſed his hiſtory of the world, and ſeveral 
other tracts, was once more ſet at liberty, and 
undertook a new voyage to Guiana; but this 
expedition not having anſwered his majeſty's ex- 
pectations, the king, in order to ſatisfy the court 
of Madrid, had the barbarity to cauſe him to be 
executed, on his former ſentence, on the 29th of 
October, 1618. He was a great favourite of 
Henry, prince of Wales, who admired his noble 
accompliſhments, and was wont to ſay, that no 
ting but his father would keep ſuch a bird in a 
cage. 
John Cowell, a learned civilian of this dend 
and ee centuries, was born at Ernſbo- 
rough, in this county, and educated at Eton 
ſchool, where he was diſtinguiſhed ſo much by his 
genius and induſtry, that he was elected a ſcholar 
of King's College, Cambridge, in 1570. After 
taking the two degrees in arts, he applied him- 
ſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of the civil law, for 
which he had a particular turn, and ſoon became 
ſo eminent in that branch of learning, that he 
Was appointed ſucceſſively king's profeſſor of 
civil law in Cambridge, maſter of Trinity-hall, 


vice- chancellor of the univerſity, and vicar-gene= 


ral to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. At the re- 


gqueſt of this prelate he wrote a book, called The 


Interpreter, explaining the difficult terms in the 
eccleſiaſtical, civil, and common law, 'which pro- 
cured him great honour. But having been ſo im- 
prudent as to inſert in his work ſome paſſage, 
which favoured the extenſion of the prerogative, 
N A drew on himſelf * reſentment of the Houſe 

| 3 of 
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of 3 who threw him into priſon, and 
condemned his book to be publickly burnt. 
Humbled by this ſevere puniſhment, he no ſooner 
recovered his liberty, than he retired to his college 
and his private ſtudies, which he continued to 
proſecute till the year 1611, when be died, and 
was buried in the chapel of nun under 
the altar. 
Arthur Chicheſter, a gallant officer; in the 
end of the ſixteenth and beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth centuries, was born at Ralegh, near Barn- 
Raple, in the county of Devon. Embracing early 
a military life, he ſerved in France under king 
Henry the Fourth, from whom he received the 


| honour of knighthood. Returning about the 


year 1600, to his native country, he embarked 
immediately in the wars of Ireland; and in theſe 
he ſoon acquired ſuch a high reputation for his 
courage and conduct, that he was created baron 
of Belfaſt, and appointed lord deputy of Ireland. 
He watched the Irifh chiefs with ſuch unwearied 
vigilance, that the famous earl of Tyrone was 
wont to complain, „that he could not drink a 

full carouſe of ſack, but the ſtate was immedi- 
_ < ately informed of it. „ He died about the be- 
ginning of the year 1625. 

George Monk, duke of Albemarle, the e 
rer of Charles the Second to his crown and king- 


doms, was deſcended of an ancient family, ſet- 


ted at Potheridge in Devonſhire, where he was 
born December the 6th, 1608. Being naturally 
of a martial diſpoſition, he entered early into the 

ſea ſervice; and having afterwards obtained a 
commiſſion in the army, he ſerved, for ten years, 
in the Low Countries, under the lords Oxford and 
Goring, Returning to his native country, he 
Was promoted to the rank of Colonel; and in 
this ſtation allfted lord Leiceſter and the ne 
" Row Ot. 
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of Ormond in ſuppreſſing the grand Iriſh rebellion * 
Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he adbe” 
red to the royal party; and being taken priſoner 
at the ſiege of Nantwich, was committed to the 
tower, where he remained in cloſe cuſtody, till the 
year 1646; when, hearing that the king's affairs 

were entirely ruined, and being earneſtly impor- 
tuned by his kinſman, lord Liſle, to ſubmit to 
the ruling powers, he took the covenant, accept- 
ed of a command in the parliamentary army, and 
went over to Ireland, where he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his gallantry and conduct. During the 
war between the Engliſh and Dutch common- 


| wealths, he was joined with the admirals Blake and 


Dean, in the command at ſea; and in that ſtation he _ 
had a conſiderable ſhare in the two great nayal 
victories obtained over the Hojlanders in 1653. 
During the ufurpation of Cromwell, Monk con- 
tinzed commander in chief of the forces in Scot- 
land, demeaning himſelf in that poſt with great 
prudence and moderation, except at the ſiege of 

Dunbar, where he put the whole garriton, of 
800 men, to the ſword. Upon the death of Oli- 
ver Cromwell, Monk declared for his fon and 
ſucceſſor Richard; and the new protector being 
ſoon after depoſed, he formed the grand defign of 
reſtoring king Charles the Second to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of his throne ; and this ſcheme he conducted 
_ with ſo much ſecrecy and circumſpection, that he 
at laſt happily rendered it effeQual. The kin, 

was ſo ſenſible of his merit, that upon his nba 
at Dover, he embraced him with great cordiality, 
honoured him with the appellation of father, and 
created him a knight of the garter and duke of Al- 
bemarle. His grace afterwards became ſuccef- 
ſively a member of the privy council, maſter of 
the horſe, one of the gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
ber, and firſt commiffioner of the treaſury. Not- 
WR | 1 withſtanding 
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withſtanding the great obligations, which he had 
_ conferred upon his ſovereign ; obligations ſo great, 
as to be commonly attended with preſumption on 
the one hand, and jealouſy on the other; he con- 
tinued to enjoy the royal favour. till his death, 
which happened. on the 3d of January 1669, in 
the ſixty-ſecond year of his age. The king, as a 
mark of his regard to his memory, honoured him 
with a e ee funeral, and cauſed his re- 
mains to be depoſited among the monarchs of 
England in Weſtminſter abbey. . | 
Nicholas Monk, a divine of the church of 
England, and brother to the famous George 


Monk, Suke of. Albemarle, was born at. — 


ridge, or at Marton in Devonſhire, in 1609. At 
the age of ſeventeen he was entered a commoner in 
Wadham- college, Oxford; where, in 1634, he 
took the degree of maſter of arts,. and ſoon after 
entered into holy orders. He was. the perſon 
chiefly employed in carrying on the. correſpon- 
dence between his brother, general Monk, and 
Sir JohnGreenville, for effecting theking' sreſtorati- 
on. Soon after that great event, he was nominated to 
the ſee of Hereford, which however, he did not 
long enjoy, for he died the 6th of January 1661. 
Theophilus Gale, a learned and pious divine of 
the ſeventeenth century, was born at King's Teign- 
ton in Devonſhire in 1628. He received his 
education in Magdalen college, Oxford; of which, 
after taking the two degrees in arts, he was cho- 
ſen a fellow in 1650 ; but not being able, upon 
the reſtoration, to comply with the terms pre- 
ſcribed by law, be loſt this preferment. He at- 
terwards ated as tutor to the marquis of Whar- 
ton, with whom he travelled into France; and, 
upon his return from that country in 1665, be- 
came an aſſiſtant to Mr. John Rowe, who had then 
a private n in Holbora, He publiſhed 


ſoon 


* 
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ſoon after, his famous book, entitled, The Court 
F the Gentiles ; in which he endeavours to deduce 

all languages and learning from the Hebrew. 
He likewiſe compoſed, among many other tracts, 
a compendious view of the ancient philoſophy; 
and having thus, by his abilities, as well as by 
his virtues, procured the eſteem of all his con- 
temporaries, he died in February 1678, in the 
fiftieth year of his age. 
Thomas Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, and n 
elegant and correct writer, in the end of the la 
and beginning of the preſent century, was the 
ſon of a clergyman, and born at Tollaton in De- 
vonſhire, about the year 1636. He had his edu- 
cation in Wadham- college, Oxford, where he 
took his degrees in arts and divinity. Upon the 
death of Oliver Cromwell, he wrote a fine pinda- 
ric to the memory of that uſurper ; in which, if he 
erred, he erred with his betters: for the ſame 
compliment was paid to the protector by Dryden, 
Waller, and ſeveral other poets. After the reſ- 
toration of king Charles the Second, he. was 
made chaplain in ordinary to his 2 and 
fellow of the royal ſociety; and of this learned 
body he publiſhed, in 1667, a moſt excellent 
* hiſtory, He likewiſe wrote the life of Cowley, 
and is ſaid to have aſſiſted the witty duke of Buck- 
ingham in moſt of his compoſitions. As he was 
a man of diſtinguiſhed abilities, he roſe ſucceſſively 
to the prebendary of Weſtminſter, miniſter of St. 
Margaret's, canon of Windſor, deanof Weſtminſter, 
and biſhop of Rocheſter, to which laſt dignity he 
was promoted in 1684. Though he had concurred 
but too much in the arbitrary meaſures of king 
James the Second ; yet, upon the revolution, he 
ſubmitted chearfully to the new government, and 
lived in quiet, though without any degree of influ- 
_ ence, till 1692, when a moſt villainous ſcheme was 
„ 3 | „„ 
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laid for depriving him of his life, by bringing 
him in guilty of high treaſon ; but the e lle 
the witneſſes being ſoon made appear, the bi 
was acquitted with honour. From this time for 
ward he paſſed his life in tranquility and retire- 
ment, and died at Bromley in — May 20, 
. 1713, in the ſeventy-ninth year of 

John Churchill, duke of Marlborough, and 
prince of the holy Roman empire, one of the ableſt 
ſtateſmen, and moſt polite courtiers, as well as 
one of the greateſt captains, and moſt illuſtrious 
heroes of his age, was the fon of Sir Winſton 
Churchill, of Wotton Baſſet in Wiltſhire, and 
born at Aſhe in Devonſhire, June 24, 1650. To 
enumerate all the honours acquired, and all the glo- 
rious actions performed by this accompliſhed gene- 
ral, would exceed the bounds we ought to allow to 
Ade preſent artiele; ſuffice it to mention a few of 
the moſt remarkable. He was at firſt page of ho- 
nour to James, duke of Vork; but being ſtrongly 
inclincd to a military life, he obtained; at the age of 
Aixteen, an enſigney in the guards, and in that 
quality ſerved againſt the Moors at Tangiers. In 


the war with the Dutch in 1672, he ſerved under 


the duke of Monmouth in the French army, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his 
gallantry and conduct, that he received the thanks 
of the French monarch at the head of the army. 
The duke of Monmouth too, at his return to 
England, declared to his father, king Charles the 
"—AvY that he owed his life at the ſiege x Maeſ- 
J 


tricht to the bravery of — C farchi This 


opened the way for his farther advancement; and 
he was accordingly appointed lieutenant colonel of 

Littleton's regiment, and gentleman of the bed - 
chamber, and maſter of the robes to James duke 
of Vork. This prince he afterwards attended to 
the * Countties, 2 to Scotland ; and it was 


by 
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by the intereſt of his royal highneſs, that, in 
1682, he was made baron of Eymouth, and co- 
Jenel of the third troop of guards. Upon the 
acceſhon of king James to the throne, he was 
created baron Churchill of Sandridge, in the coun- 
ty of Hertford, and made brigadier-general of his 
anajeſty's army; and in this laſt capacity he hag 


a conſiderable ſhare in ſupprefling. the duke of 


 Monmouth's rebellion, Great, however, as were 
the wy ogg which he lay under to his ſove- 


hoſe, which he owed to his country, were, 


in his opinion, much greater; for when he ſaw 
King James taking wide ſtrides towards deſtroying 
the religion and 1iberties of his country, he im- 
mediately deſerted him, and went. over to the 
prince of Orange. In the ſubſequent reign he 
enjoyed the ſame influence, which he had poſſeſſed in 
the preceeding. He was ſworn of the privy coun- 
eil, made one of the gentlemen of the queen's 
bed- chamber, and created earl of Marlborough. 
He afterwards ſerved with great reputation, both 
in Flanders and in Ireland; but, in 1692, he 
was diſmiſſed from all his employments, and even 
thrown into the tower on a ſuſpicion of high trea- 
ſon. "This ſuſpicion, however, appearing, upon 
examination, to be altogether groundleſs, he was 
reſtored to favour, and appointed governor to the 
-duke of Gloucefter, whom king William delive- 
red into his hands with this remarkable expreffion; 
My lord, make him but what you are, and my nephew 
"will be all that I wiſh to fee him. Upon the acceſ- 


Non of queen Anne to the throne, he was made 


knight of the garter, declared. captain-general gf 


her majeſty's forces, and ſent over to Holland with 


the character of ambaſſador extraordinary and mi- 
niſter plenipotentiary. The ſtates too in compli- 
ment to the queen, and, as a proof of their being 


ſenſible of the earl's own merit, conſtitu 


ted him 
captain- 


* 
o 
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captain- general of their forces, and aſſigned him 
a penſion of one hundred thouſand Florins per 
annum. To relate all the atchievements he perfor- 
med during the ten years that enſued, i. e. from 
1702 to 1712, would be almoſt to give a hiſtory 
of queen Anne's reign, which would require ma- 
ny volumes. It may be ſufficient here to obſerve, 
that he defeated the French armies, though head: 
ed by their ableſt generals, and always ſuperior to 
Him in point of number, in ſeveral pitched battles; 1 | 
at Blenheim, at Ramillies, at Oudenarde, at 
Malplaquet, &c. that he reduced almoſt every 
place of importance in the French and Spaniſh 
Netherlands; ſaved the empire; ſecured the uni- 
ted provinces; raiſed the glory and conſequence 
of Great Britain; and humbled the pride of the 
French monarch to ſuch a degree, that that am- 
bitious prince, who, but a few years before, had 
ſeized, in imagination, the dominions of all his 
| neighbours, now began, in earneſt, to tremble for 
his own. In a word, it may be ſaid of this gene- 
ral, what can hard] be ſaid of any other, that he 
never fought a battle which he did not gain, nor 
ever beſieged a town which he did not take, Even 
in the earlier part of his life, he gave evident 
ſigns of what he afterwards proved. Prince Vau- 
demont, it is ſaid, delivered himſelf to king Wil- 
liam in the following terms: © there is ſomewhat 
« in the earl of Marlborough, that I want words 
& to expreſs ; he has all the fierceneſs of Kirke, 
« all the judgment of Laniere, all the conduct of 
% Mackay, and all the intrepidity of Colcheſter; 
46 and either my {kill in faces deceives me, which 
« yet it never did, or he will make a greater fi- 
<< gure as a general, than any ſubject your majeſ- 
« ty has. The king ſmiled and replied, Marl- 
* borough is obliged to you, but I really believe, you 
will loſe no credit by your prediction.” His great 
| 2 merit 


= 
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merit met with a ſuitablereward. He was honoured, 
fix different times, with the. thanks of the Houfe 
of Commons, was created a duke, had a penſion 
of five thouſand pounds a year ſettled upon him 
out of the poſt-office revenue, and was gratified 
with the manor of Woodſtock and the hundred of 
"Wotton, where the queen cauſed to be erected 
for him a noble edifice, called Blenheim-houſe in 
memory of the victory which he had gained at that 
place. He was likewiſe created a prince of the 
empire, by the title of Prince of Mildenheim, in 
the province of Swabia. His prudence and mo- 
deration were equal to his other great qualities. 
For when, upon the change of the miniſtry in 
1710, he found his intereſt at court conſiderably 
diminiſhed, or rather totally annihilated, he ſtill 
continued to ſerve his country in his chili ca- 
pacity; and when ſtripped of his command a 
two years after, and even cruelly and uh 
perſecuted, inſtead of embroiling the adminiſtra- 
tion by his perſonal diſputes, he retired into A 
foreign country, where he remained till the de- 
ceaſe of queen Anne; and returning to England 
at the acceſſion of king George the Firſt, he was 
dy that prince re-inſtated in all his former em- 
ployments. He died June 16, 1722, in the fe- 
venty-third year of his age, and was interred with 
great funeral pomp, in Weſtminſter abbey, By 
his wife Sarah, whoſe maiden name was Jennings, 
and who was almoſt as remarkable a woman as he 
was a man, he had one fon, and four daughters. 
His ſon died in his life-time; and his honours and 
eſtate deſcended to the poſterity of his ſecond 
daughter, Anne (his eldeſt daughter, Henrietta, 
having no iſſue that ſurrived) and they are now 
poſſeſſed by the preſent duke of Marlborough, 
whoſe name is — 19778 


| 10 


Alain | 


* 
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Matthew Tindal, a noted writer in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, was a clergy- 
man's ſon, and born at Beer - Ferres in Deyonſhire 
about the year 1657. He received his education 
at Oxford, and in 1685, commenced doctor in 
the civil law. In the reign of king James the Se- 
cond, he embraced the Romiſh faith, which, 
however, he was afterwards perſuaded torenounce. 
From the time of the revolution till the latter end 
of his life, he employed himſelf chiefly in writing 
political pamphlets ; but the work by Which he 
is beſt known, and which made its appearance in 
1730, is intitled, Chriſtianity as old as the Creation; 
or the Goſpel a Republication of the Religion of Na- 
ture. He died Auguſt 16, 1733. 
Euſtace Budgell, an elegant writer in the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, was deſcended. of 

àn ancient family, and born about the year 1685, at 
a place called St. Thomas, near Exeter in De- 
vonſhire. He had his education at Chriſt-church 
college in Oxford, and at the Inner Temple in 
London, where he proſecuted for ſome time the 
ſtudy of the law; but his genius leading bim ra- 
ther to the more polite parts of literature, he em- 
ployed himſelf chiefly in cultivating the favour 
of the Muſes. In this he was encouraged by his 
Kinſman, Mr. Addiſon, who procured him, by 
his intereſt, ſeveral lucrative places under the 
government ; and, among others, that of ac- 
comptant and comptroller general of the revenue 
in Ireland. This poſt he enjoyed for a year and 
upwards, when he was ſuddenly deprived of it by 
his grace, the duke of Bolton, then lord lieute- 
nant of ireland. From this time forward he 
maintained an almoſt perpetual ſtruggle with ill 
fortune. He loſt above 20, oool. in the South- 
fea ſcheme ; and expended 50col. more in fruit- 
'els attempts to get himſelf elected member of tbe 
Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, as he had formerly been of the Iriſh, 
parliament. At laſt rendered deſperate by his 
numerous diſappointments, he reſolved, in an 
evil hour, to put an end, at once, to his ſufferings, 
and to his life. With this view he filled his poc- 
kets with ſtones, and taking a boat at Somerſet- 
ſtairs, ordered the waterman to ſhoot London- 
bridge ; and while he was under the arch he threw 
himſelf into the river, where he immediately pe- 
riſhed. He had a conſtderable hand in the Specta- 
tor, Guardian, and Tatler. All the papers ſigned 
(X) in the firſt of theſe performances, and all 
thoſe marked with an afteriſk in the fecond, were 


of his compoſition. He was likewiſe the author 


of a periodical work, called the Bee, and of fome 


_ other pieces. | | 
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A, HIS county, as well as that laſt 
F” ph 7 deſcribed, ſies in the weſtern part of 
$ England, and derives its preſent 


name from the Saxon word Dorſet- 

Wop" - tan, which ſignifies, a people living 

by the ſide of the water; they alſo called it the 
ſchire of Dorſet. 


This county is bounded on the north by Wilt 


ſhire and Somerſetſhire ; on the ſouth by the Eng- 


liſh channel ; on the eaſt by Hampſhire; and on 


the weſt by Devonſhire and a part of Somerſet- 


ſhire. It extends about fifty miles in length from 
eaſt to weſt, forty in breadth, and 1 50 in cir- 


| tance. 


This county, according to Camden, is the 
whole of that diſtri, which the Romans found 
inhabited by the Durotriges ; ; but there ſeems to 
be a part of Wiltſhire and Somerſetſhire that be- 
longed to it. The Roman road, called the Iken- 
ing ſtreet, paſſes through this county, which bears 
many evident tokens of its being inhabited by the 
Romans. It was afterwards the firſt ſettlement 
of the Saxons in Britain, and was part of the 


Weſt Saxon kingdom, till Egbert brought the 


whole heptarchy under his own dominion, and 


became king of that part of Great Britain, now 


called England. His ſucceſſors were eighteen in 
number, who admiring the pleaſantneſs of this 


interred 
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-interred-at ſeveral places in it. Their caſtles or 
_ palaces were vaſtly large, and the gentlemen how- 
ever, to this day, in ſome ſenſe, 2 their ex- 
amęles, in building their ſeats. : 
The Danes, ſoon after Egbert . king or 
England, invaded this part of the kingdom, and 
gave him battle, near Lyme, not far from the 
river Car, where, though they did not gain a 
complete victory, they valiantly maintained their 
ground and kept the field till the laſt. Egbert's 
general Dudda was ſlain, as were alſo Herefid and 
Wigfort, two Saxon | biſhops ; the king himſelf 
with difficulty eſcaped. After this ſucceſs they 
withdrew, and returned with greater force; but 
were fo well received by Egbert, that they were 
forced to fly to their ſhips, with great loſs, and 
remained Th 3 the reſt of that monarch 8 
reign. . 
Soon after the en iN this county 
was brought under ſubjection by the Conqueror; 
and divided among his great lords and favourites. 
In the barons wars its ſufferings were much the 
ſame, as in other inland counties. In the civil 
wars of Charles the Firſt, it ſided with the king, 
but was too weak to A the torrent. However, 
the clubmen of Dorſetſhire, ſo-called, made the 
_ parliament fide ſomewhat uneaſy, even after. they 
had no open enemies in any other en of the 
kingdom. 

The air of this county is good _—Y Fey 
thy, but it is very ſharp in the hilly parts, though 
it is mild and pleaſant in the vallies and near the 
ſea-coaſt. The foil, generally ſpeaking, is ſandy, 
and yet fruitful. Tei is famed for the excellence of 
its paſtures, particularly in the vallies, which 
lead down to the ſhore; and there are ſeveral fo- 
reſts e, 7 ad donn the d 0 
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Thitmeare here alſo ſeveral large quarries of ex 
Alem Gone for building; and that from Port- 


land has been of excellent ſervice to the city of 


London, ſoon after and ever ſince the great fire. 
There are alſo veins of marble, which of late 
have been found in great plenty; and the inhabi- 
tants make great advantage ot them; by ſending 


the marble to TLondon. They have ſtones, 


_ are proper for making of plaſter of Paris, and 
— 1 — uſes, as may be — diſcovered by 
houſes of the better ſort, and the elegant 


Maaisgn f the towns. They have tobacco pipe - 


clay about Pool, and in other places, which is fo 
good, that it is ſent not only to Cheſter, and the 


neighbouring towns to make pipes, but even as 
far as London. 


The principal rivers are the Stour, the "wiki 


. the Piddle, the Liddon, the Dereliſh and the Al- 


len, which afford plenty of fiſh, particularly 
'Trouts, and the Stour is famous for tench and 


eels. 


Dorſetſhire has only one mineral water, hitherto 
taken notice of, and this is at Nottington, a vil- 
Jage near Weymouth. The water has a ftron 
ſulphureous ſmell, with a flavour reſembling that 


of boiled eggs, acid the colour in a tin veſſel is 


blue. At the fountain head, a ſhilling put into 
this water, becomes of a gold colour in two or 

three minutes, and from various experiments it 
appears to be impregnated with ſulphur and na- 
tron. It is remarkable Sor owing foulnefles of the 


Kin, by internal uſe. 


This county has four or Gee od thous, 


rack: which — are ſupplied with ma- 


ny ſorts of: ſea-fiſh, ſuch as 'herripgs, plaice, 
thornbacks, ſoals and lobſters. The harbour of 
Poole, ſome ſay, ebbs and flows four times in 


8 ee hours; but we have not ſufficient au- 


thority 
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thority to vouch for the truth of this. The rocks 
abound with ſamphire and eringo or ſea holley, 
whoſe roots are thought to be reſtorative, and 
make a fine ſweatmeat on being candied. | 

The downs and hills are covered with large 
flocks of ſheep; and it is no wonder that the fleſh 
is very ſweet and delicate, it being the common 
property of all mutton fed upon Downs, Their 
wool is very fine, and is much coveted by the 
clothiers. Indeed, ſome parts of Dorſetſhire are. 
remarkable for the ſheep being troubled with the 
rot; however, as they know what ſort of land 
will occaſion it, this may be eaſily prevented. 
T hoſe that die of this diſtemper are infeſted with 
xz ſort of inſets about the breadth of a barley-corn, 
which are found in great numbers, when theſe 
| ſheep are opened by the butchers. The horned 

cattle are chiefly fed in the vallies, and produce 
milk proper for cheeſe and butter, which are here 
made in the greateſt perfection. In the foreits 
and woods are great numbers of . fallow deer. 
The fields likewiſe produce plenty of corn, flax 
and hemp, with a great variety of fowl, both for 
profit and pleaſure, Here are ſwans, geeſe, and. 
ducks without number, with great plenty of 
wood-cocks, pheaſants, partridges, fieldfares, pi- 
geons, gulls, ſpar-hawks, common poultry, &c. 
The inhabitants, in ſhort, receive all the neceſſa- 
ries and accommodations of life both from the 
land and fea, on which account many conſiderable 
families chooſe to reſide in this county. 
In ſome parts of Dorſetſhire the dairy farms | 
are let upon a different footing from thoſe of other 
counties; for the landlord finds all the ſtock, and 
ſupplies the farmers with cattle himſelf. The 
moſt intelligent farmers are fond of living near 
high trees, where there are rookeries, becauſe the 
_ Tooks pick up all the worms, Hence it NO" 
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der, that the inhabitants of Norfolk are ſo i in- 


feſted with them, that they deſtroy the roots of 


the corn; which they now acknowledge to be oc- 


caſioned by the deſtruction of their rookeries. 
The herbs peculiar to this county are, 
The ordinary ſweet cyperus graſs, or Engliſh 


zalingale, Cyperus longus, Ger. longus odoratus, | 


ark. Found i in the iſle of Purbeck. 


St. Barpaby's thiſtle, Carduus feellatus luteus 


flit cyani, C. B. Solftitialis,, G. R. By the 
8 not far from Cirenceſter, in Glouceſter- 

8 1 

Sweet willow, or Dutch myrtle, Gale ſrutes o- 

doratus ſeptentrionalium elæagnus cordi, J. B. In a 

low level marſh ground, near Wareham in this 

county, plentifully. 

Engliſh ſea- tree mallow, Malvua arborea marina 


 noftras, Park. About the cottages of the village ED 


called Chiſſel, in Portland Iland.- 
Portland ſengreen, Sedum Portlandicum, + Ad. 
Lob. Majus marinum anglicum, Park. 


Shrub ſtonecrop, or rather glaſſwort, Vermicu= 


laris frutex minor, Ger. fruticoſa altera, Park. 
On the ſtone. beech, running from the ſhore of 
ne Almoſt to Portland Ifland. 


This reg, is divided into thirty- four _ | 


dreds, beſides five peculiar diviſions, each of which 


contains ſeveral. hundreds; ' theſe are Sherborn, 


Shafton, Blandford, . Dorcheſter and Bridport. In 
theſe diviſions are contained twenty-two market 
towns, 248 pariſhes, about 25,940 houſes, and 
131,040 inhabitants. This county is in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, and dioceſe of Briſtol ; and 


contains nine towns, which ſend members to par- 


liament, namely, Dorcheſter, Poole, Lyme, Wey- 
mouth, Melcomb-Regis, Bridport, Shaftſbury, 
Corte-caſtl and Warham; 4 which, with the two 


4 


knights 


* 
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knights of the ſhire, make up twenty repr eſen- 


tati ves. Sn | 285 iS 
On entering this county by the London road, 


ou come to CRANBORN, a ſmall ancient town, 
pleaſantly ſeated in a ſporting country, eleven 
miles ſouth-weſt of Doronton, twenty-eight eaft- 
north-eaſt of - Dorcheſter, and ninety- five to the 
weſtward of London. It is well watered, and 


finely ſeated for pleaſure, on the borders of the 


Chace, which extends almoſt as far as Saliſbury. 
It had formerly a benedictine monaſtery, found- 
ed by Alredus Meaw, called in the Monaſticon, 


earl of Glouceſter; and dedicated to St. Bartho- 
lomew, in the year 930. The patronage of this 
abbey, came afterwards into the hands of Robert 
Fitz-Hamon, who removed the monks to Tewkſ- 
_ bury, leaving but two of them here, with a prior, 


making it a cell to that abbey. It has a ſmall 
market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on Auguſt. 


24, and December 6, for cheeſe and ſheep. 


Edward Stillingfleet, the learned biſhop of 


Worceſter, in the end of the ſeventeenth centu- 
ry, was born April 17, 1635, at this town, and 
educated firſt at the grammar ſchool here, 
and afterwards at St. John's college, in Cam- 
bridge, of which he became à fellow. When he 


had taken the degree of bachelor of arts, he was 
appointed Tripos, and acquired great applauſe, by 


his witty and inoffenſive ſpeech upon that occa- 
ſion. He was ſucceſſively rector of Sutton, in 
Bedfordſhire, preacher at the Rolls Chapel, Lon- 


don, lecturer at the Temple, rector of St. An- 
drew's, Holborn, chaplain in ordinary to king 
Charles the Second, prebendary, canon- reſiden- 
tiary, and dean of St. Paul's; and in a very little 


time after the revolution, was promoted to the 
ſee of Worceſter. He maintained a long contro- 


verſy with the Papiſts and Socinians, as alſo with 


the 
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the celebrated Mr. Locke, concerning his Eſſay 
on Human Underſtanding. Beſides the pieces he 
wrote upon theſe occaſions, he compoſed Jreni- 
cum; Origines Sacre; Origines Britannice ; the Un- 
reaſonable of ſeparation ; a Vindication of Archbi- 
hap Laud's Conference with Biſhop Fiſher ; and 
ſeveral other tracts. He died ch 27, 1699, 
and was interred in the cathedral of Worceſter. 
From hence a road extends ſouthward to WIN - 
BORN MINSTER, Which is ſituated fourteen miles 
ſouth of Cranborn, eight miles north of Poole, 
and ninety- eight to the weſtward: of London. Its 
name is ſuppoſed to be derived from the. Britiſh 
word Vin between, and- the Saxon word Burn, 
a ſmall river, which is expreſſive of its fituation 
between the rivers Allen and Stour, near their 
conflux, and from its having formerly a minſter 
or monaſtery. It has by ſome been miſtaken for 
the Vindocladia of Antoninus; but Horſley places 
this ſtation at Cranborn, upon whoſe authority 
we may depend, It is a large handſome town, 
and an ancient borough, and yet it ſends no 
members to parliament. It is remarkable for its 
church built in the form of a cathedral, 180 feet 
long, with a fine tower in the middle, and ano- 
ther at the-weft end of the church, each of them 
ninety feet high. Here is the only choir in the 
county, which conſiſts of four ſinging-men, ſix 
boys, and. an organiſt, In former times it was a 
place of more account than it is at preſent. Here 
was the moſt ancient monaſtery in the county, 
built by Cuthberga, ſiſter of Ina, king of the Weſt 
Saxons, and wife of Egfrid, king of the Northum- 
brians. It was founded in the year 720, for be- 
nedictine nuns, and was dedicated to St. Peter, 
and St. Adelwold. But king Edward changed it 
into a collegiate church, conliſting of a dean and 
four prebendaries, beſides ſinging- men, &c. above 
9 | men- 
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mentioned. In this church king Ethelred, the 
brother of king Alfred, lies interred under a mar- 
ble tomb; on which is the effigy of a king crown- 


ed, a half length, with the following inſcription, 


IN HOC LOCO rrscir CORPUS © © 


s. ETHELDREDI REGTS WEST SAXONUM MR 


TVRIS, 
l, ANNO DOMINI DCCCEXXIE XXIIT, APRILIS, 
PER MANVS DANORYM PAGANORVM OCCYBVYIT, 


Here reſts the body of St. Etheldred, king of the 


Weſt Saxons, a. nee who fell by the hands of 
the Pagan Danes, on the twenty- third of Agril, 


in the year of our Lord 1372. _ 


The town has a very fine free-ſchool, foundad 
by Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, mother of 

enry the Seventh, whoſe ſtipend was augment- 
ed by queen Elizabeth. It is a populous: but 
poor place, and is chiefly maintained by knit- 
ting of ſtockings. It has a market on Fridays, 
and two fairs on good Friday, and RE 14 
for, bullocks and cheeſe. 

It ought not to be omitted, that in the time of 
the Romans this was one of the two winter ſta- 
tions for their legions in this county, Dorcheſter 
being the other. The ſummer ſtation was at a 
hill called Badbury, two miles diſtant from this 


town. This hill is entrenched with a triple ditch, 


and in it have been dug up ſeveral Roman coins, 
ſwords, and urns. From this hill there is a foſſe- 
way to the city of Old Sarum in Wiltſhire. Our 
Saxon anceſtors held Winborn in high veneration, 
on account of the many reliques the Romans left 
there of their magnificence. 
- Nine miles to the ſouth of Winborn Minſter is 
PooLEe, which is ſurrounded on all fides, except 
the north, by a bay, called Luxford Lake, which 


in a calm reſembles a pool of ſtanding water. 
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This town is thirty-three miles ſouth-weſt - of 


Wincheſter, and 110 to the weſtward of London. 
Poole was, according to Leland, a poor village 


inhabited. by fiſhermen, and a hamlet or member 


of the pariſh church of Canford, near Winborn 


was increaſed with handſome buildings, and be- 


came a place of great trade. This town, -how- 
ever, ſent members to parliament ſo early as the 


reign of king Edward the Third; and by a char- 


ter of queen Elizabeth, was made a county of it- 
ſelf, with the privilege of a ſheriff, keeping a court 


to determine all cauſes, both eien and criminal, 


with ſeveral other immunities, ſome of which it 
_ fill enjoys, as the right of trying malefactors in 


its own juriſdiction, by a commiſſion from the 
crown, which ſaves the expence of entert:in'ng 


the judges on the circuit. This borough is go- 
verned by a mayor, a recorder, aldermen, a ſhe- 
riff, a coroner, a town-clerk, and common-coun- 
cil. The mayor, who is adiniral within the li- 
berty, is choſen from among the burgeſſes; after 


he has paſſed the chair, he'is always an alderman ; 
r after his mayoralty, he is ſenior 
bailiff, and a juſtice of the peace. From among 
the aldermen are annually choſen three juſtices, 
the mayor and recorder being of the quorum, and 
the election of the freemen or burgeſſes muſt be 


made by the mayor, four dt er and twenty- 


four burgeſſes. - 
The town is ſuppoſed to contain abode 400 


houſes, which, though low, are built with ſtone, 


and have a good appearance. The church, which 
is at leaſt 200 years old, is dedicated to St. 


James, and is a large ſtructure, but low and 
dark; the wings are larger than the body; and 


the tower not very lofty. Here is a beautiful 
town-hall, built of ſtone, a charity- ſchool, a 
„ | cuſtom 


Minſter, but within the memory of man, he ſays it 


Dres FTF 
cuſtom-houſe and quay, with a large warehouſe, 
called the Town Cellar, for keeping the mer- 


chants goods. The increaſe of this town is ow- 
ing to the decay of Warham, which loſt its har- 
bour, for want of depth of water; in conſequence 
of which the ſhips reſorted to Poole, and it, by 


little and little, increaſed to its preſent bigneſs. It 


is at preſent one of the moſt conſiderable ports in 
the weſt of England, and ſeveral of its merchants 
have repreſented it in parliament. The inhabi- 
tants carry on a great trade to the Weſt-Indies, 
Newfoundland and France. Here is great plenty 
of excellent fiſh, with which this town ſupplies 


Wiltſhire, and the inland parts of Somerſetſhire. 


This place is particularly remarkable for the ex- 
traordinary plenty of mackrel, and for the beſt 
and largeſt oyſters in this part of England; and 
theſe being pickled and barrelled up here, are ſent, 
not only to London, but to Italy, Spain, and the 
Weſt-Indies. Great quantities of Purbeck ſtone, 


corn and pulſe, are alſo exported from hence. The 


market is on Mondays and Thurſdays, and it has 
a free mart for toys, on the firſt Thurſday i in No- 
yember. 

"WAREHAM, or Winni is ſeated about nine 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of Poole, twenty-four 
ſouth of Shaftſbury, and 109 to the weſtward of 
London, at the weſt end of the above bay, and is 
ſaid to ſtand in the moſt healthy part of the coun- 
ty, notwithſtanding its being almoſt on every ſide 
ſurrounded with water, it having the river Frome 


on the ſouth, the Piddle on the north, and the Bay, 


into which they fall, on the eaſt. The inhabi- 
tants ſay, that it role out of the ruins of Stow- 


borough, now a village on the other fide of the 


Frome, in, the iſle of Purbeck, and is reputed to 
be the molt ancient borough in this county; it 


having been a Roman town. Dr. Stukeley ob- 
Vol. III. * ſerves, 
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ſerves, that a great ſquare is here encompaſſed by 
a vallum of earth, and a deep ditch, and that 
there has been a caſtle by the water-ſide welt of 
the bridge, built by William the Conqueror, per- 
haps upon a Roman foundation. The doctor was 
told, that Roman coins have been alſo found here. 
It had once no leſs than ſeventeen churches be- 
longing to it, which are now reduced to three, St, 
Martin's, Trinity church, and St. Mary's. Warham 
cConſiſts only of two ſtrects, crofling each other, 
whoſe houſes are but mean. It was anciently in- 
cloſed with a wall and ditch, and had a caſtle, 
which are now demoliſhed, inſomuch, that there 
remains only the ditch, and a cloſe, called the 
Caſtle Cloſe, to ſhow where is ſtood, The churches 
are but mean, except the tower of St. Mary's, 
which is the chief ornament of the town. In 
Leland's time, the greateſt length of Warham, 
was from north to fouth, and at the ſouth end 
there was a handſome. bridge of ſix arches over the 
Frome, but the place where the wall ſtood, they 
had turned into gardens for the plantation of gar- 
tick. The preſent charter, which was granted 
by queen Anne, places the town under the go- 
vernment of a mayor, a recorder, fix capital bur- 
geſſes, and twelve common-councilmen, with their 
aſſiſtants. By virtue of this eſtabliſhment, the 
mayor, recorder, and preceding mayor, are con- 
ſtituted juſtices of the peace, and the two firſt be- 
ing of the quorum, are empowered to hold their 
own ſeflions. The choice of members to ſerve in 
parliament is in all the inhabitants, paying ſcot 
and lot, who are about 150, and the returning 
officer is the mayor. In Edward the Confeſſor's 
time, it had 148 houſes, and two mete-maſters ; 
yet in William the Conqueror's reign, there were 
but ſeventy; but after this, it flouriſhed ſo great- 
. f Ir, 
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ly, that it was fortified with walls, and a very 


Krong caſtle, as before mentioned. Henry the Se- 


cond; in 1142, beſieged and took the caſtle; 
which was defended by Robert de Lacy, in be- 
half of king Stephen. It was afterwards befieged _ 
by Robert de Lincoln, and at length fell into ſuch 
decay, that it never afterwards recovered itſelf. 
In thoſe wars the town ſuffered greatly, as it has 
alſo done by fire; but more eſpecially by the re- 
treat of the ſea from it. The market is on Sa- 
turdays, and there are three fairs, on April 7, July 
55 and September 11, for hogs and cheeſe. 
The ſoil about Warham produces a great quan- 
tity of garlick, but the principal trade of the 
town, is in tobacco-pipe clay, of which the beſt in 
Great Britain is dug out of an eminence in the 
neighbourhood, called Hunger Hill. 1 
LoL woR TH Caſtle is about ſeven miles ſouth- 
weſt of Warham, and is the beſt ſeat in the whole 
county; it was built by Thomas Howard, earl of 
Suffolk, after the deſign of Inigo Jones, and is a 
beautiful ſquare ſtructure ; at each corner of which 
is a; round tower, five ſtories high, and on the 
top there are battlements, as well as on the 
tops of the other walls. It ſtands near the ſea, 
over which it commands a fine proſpect ; and has 
alſo a large park well ſtocked with dear. It is 
no the ſeat of Mr. Weld. 3 

We now come to what is improperly called the 
land of PURBECK ; for it not being entirely di- 
vided from the continent, but encompalled by 
the ſea, the above bay, and a part of the 1iver 
| Frome, on all fides, except the weſt, it can only 
be cgniidered as a peninſula, It is about twelve 
miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and eight in 
Hreadth from north to ſouth. The land, in the 
ſouthern parts, bordering on the river Frome, 
is very fertile; but the other parts are full of 

: "KS heaths 
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heaths and woody foreſts, ſtocked with fallow deer. 
There are here quarries of an excellent ſort of 
flag-ſtone, exceeding hard, uſed for paving and 
from the name of the place denominated Purbeck- 
ſtone; beſides other quarries that yield ſtone pro- 
per for building; and it is commonly faid, that 
| Saliſbury church was built with ſtones brought 
from hence. 

In the middle of this peninſula ſtood CoRFE 
Caſtle, which is ſuppoſed to have been built by 
king Edgar, whoſe ſecond wife Elfrida, ſoon 
made it famous for the execrable murder of king 
Edward the martyr, the fon of king Edgar, by 
his firſt wife. That young prince paſſing one day, 
as he was returning from hunting near Corfe- 
caſtle, where his mother-in-law Elfrida reſided, 
with her ſon Ethelred, rid-off. from his company, 
to pay her a viſit. Elfrjda, being told the king 
was at the gate, ran to receive him, and urged 
him very earneſty to alfght, from his horſe, and 
come in to refreſh himſelf; but as his deſign was 
only to pay his reſpects to her as he went by her 
caſtle, he would only accept a glaſs of wine to 
drink her health; but the young king had no 
ſooner lifted it to his mouth, than a ruffian, by her 
order, ſtabbed him in the back with a dagger. 
Perceiving himſelf wounded, he ſet fpurs to his 
horſe, which ſoon carried birt out of fight; but 
not being able to keep his ſaddle, on account of 
his loſs of blood, he fell from his horſe, and his 
foot hanging in the ſtirrup, he was dragged a 
good way before his horſe ſtopped, by the houſe 
of a poor blind woman that ſtood in the road. 
There the people ſent after him by Elfrida, trac- 
ing him by his blood, found him dead; when =. 

frida, in order to 85 88251 this horrid deed" which 
was known only to her domeſticks, Cauſed the 
corpſe to be thrown into a well, Elfrida, F 
ome 
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ſome time, made the uſual atonement, by found- 
ing two nunneries, and taking a religious habit. 

This caſtle was a place of great conſequence 
for many ages; for when Simon Monford took 
Henry the Third priſoner, in the forty-ſecond year 
of his reign, it was one of the three fortreſſes, 


which he required to be delivered up to him; and 


it was afterwards choſen by Mortimer, for the 
priſon of king Edward the Second. It was re- 
paired by king Henry the Seventh, and was in 
the poſſeſſion of the lord chief juſtice Banks, when 
his lady, in the civil wars, defended it for king 
Charles the Firſt; but it being at length betrayed 


to the parliament forces, they plundered and de- 


moliſhed it. Hence it is now in ruins, and many 
pieces of 'walls and pillars lie ſcattered up and 


down, but enough of it is remaining to ſhew, 


that it was not only a ſtrong, but magnificent 
ſtructure. That part of the walls which are moſt 
entire, has on one fide three rows of windows, 
one above another. There is alſo a part of the 
gateway remaining, with a bridge leading to the 
entrance. 5 


_ _ Beneath it, upon a conſiderable riſe, is the bo- 


rough of Corfe-caſtle, which contains about 100 
houſes. The pariſh church is a large, lofty build- 
ing covered with lead, dedicated to the above king 
Edward the martyr. When this town was made a 
borough is uncertain; but we learn from hiſtory, 
that it had very great privileges ; for thoſe who had 
been mayor were called Barons; at preſent the 
mayor for the time being, and of the preceding 
year are juſtices of the peace. The inhabitants 
who pay to church and poor, who are about eigh- 
ty in number, chooſe two members to ſerve in par- 
liament, who are returned by the mayor and other 
barons; the market is on Thurſdays, and there 
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are two fairs, on * 12, and Odober 1 19, for 
and toys. 

At three miles diſtance to the north · eaſt of the 
peninſula of Purbeck is Binpon, a village re- 
markable for a battle fought near it, and a dou- 
ble formed camp, which ftill remains upon a hill 
to the ſouth of Binden. It was of great note 
for its abbey, which was very magnificent, as ap- 
pears by the remains, though there is little of it 
ſtanding, beſides part of a wall, and the caſes of 
five large windows. It belonged to the Ciftercian 
monks, and was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
It was founded and endowed by Roger de New- 
burgh, and his wife Maud, in the year 1172. 


It was valued at the diſſolution by Dugdale, at 


1471. a year; but by Speed, at 2291. 
We ſhall now return back to Cranborn, and 


proceed in the road which extends ſouth-weſt to 


Dorcheſter, where the firſt town of any conſe- 
quence is BLANDFORD, Which is feated fifteen 
miles ſouth-weſt of Cranborn, on a bending of 
the river Stour, before delightful meadows and 
rich lands. This is one of the principal towns 
in the county, it having very good accommoda- 
tions for travellers; and the ſeffions for the coun- 
ty is generally held there once a year. It con- 
tains about 500 houſes, and is a flouriſhing well 
built town, with a bridge over the Stour; and is 
much frequented by the gentry, who have ſeats 
upon Burford downs, which extend from this 
town to Dorcheſter. It was burnt down in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, but was ſoon rebuilt 


in a more handſome manner than before. | After-- 


wards, on the 4th of June, 1731, it ſuffered the 
fame dreadful calamity, and was fo quickly con- 
ſumed, that few people had time to fave any of 


their goods or merchandize. As an aggravation 
of this . the ſmall-Pox raged in the town 


at 
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at the ſame time; and great numbers of the ſick 
were taken out of bed to eſcape the flames, and 
carried into the fields. But the town has been 
ſince rebuilt in a better manner than before. It 
is governed by two bailiffs, Who are annually 
choſen out of the aldermen or capital burgeſſes. 
It gives the title of marquis to the right honou- 
rable George Spencer, duke of Marlborough ; and 
has a market on Saturdays, with three fairs; name- 
ly, on the 7th of March, the roth of July, and 
the 8th of November. Its chief manufacture 
was formerly band-itrings, and afterwards firaw- 
hats and bone-lace; but the principal traders here 
at preſent are clothiers and malſters. | 

Blandford is certainly of very great antiquity.z 
for there are many barrows in its neighbourhood 
and on the 2th of September, 1758, a farmer 
near this town plowed up an urn which the 
plough-fhare broke; it was full of aſhes and hu- 
man bones, and with them was the head of a ja- 
velin or ſpear, of an uncommon ſize and form, 
much too heavy to be eaſily wielded by any com- 
mon man, it weighing thirteen pounds and a 
half: it was twenty-eight inches long, and the 
ſocket three inches and a half in diameter. There 
was alſo in the ſame veſſel an helmet of braſs, 
which ſeemed to have been curiouſly wrought, 
but decayed by time; the ruſt having eaten holes 
through it: its diameter was twelve inches three 
quarters ; and it weighed, though ſo much reduc- 
ed, near eleven pounds. | 

Thomas Baſtard a clergyman, and a poet, of the 
ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, was born at 
this town, and educated at Wincheſter-ſchool ; 
whence he removed to New College, in Oxford, 
where he was choſen perpetual fellow, in 1558, 
and two years after took the degree of bachelor of 
arts, But indulging too much his ſatirical vein, 
| "as © . . Hs 
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he was expelled the college for a libel ; but not 
long after, being then in holy arders, he was 
made chaplain to Thomas, earl of Suffolk, 
Jord treaſurer of England, by whoſe intereſt he 
obtained the vicarage of Bere-Regis, and the rec- 
tory of Hamer, in his native county. Towards 
the latter end of his life he grew diſordered in his 
ſenſes, and being thrown into priſon for debt, he 
there died in a very mean and obſcure CUNT, 
April the 19th, 1618. 

Thomas Creech, an ingenious poet of the ſe- 
venteenth century, was born at Blandford, is 
1659, and educated at the free-ſchoo] of Sher 
borne, and at Wadham college in Oxford. In 
1701, he entered into orders, and was preſented 
by his college to the living of Welling in Hert- 
fordſhire; but before he had taken poſſeſſion of 
it, he unfortunately put an end to his own life at 
the univerſity. Some aſcribe this deſperate act to 
a diſappointment in love; others to a certain pee- 
viſhneſs of temper, occaſioned by his not meeting 
with that reſpect from the world, to which, he 
imagined, his great merit entitled him. He tranſ- 
lated Juvenal, Horace, and ſeveral detached pieces 
of other ancient authors, into Engliſh verſe. 

William Wake, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
the beginning of the preſent century, was de- 
ſcended of an ancient and honourable family, and 
born at this town in the year 1657. He had his 
education at Chriſt Church college, in Oxford, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf equally by his ge- 
nius and his application. Having taken his de- 
grees, and entered into orders, he accompanied, 
in quality of chaplain, the lord viſcount Preſton, 
ambaſſador to the court of France; and upon 
his return to England, was -ehoſen preacher to 
the ſociety of Gray s- Inn. In the reign of king 
James the Second, he n himſelf, by his 
Writings, 


* 
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writings, a ſtrenuous advocate of the proteſtant 
religion ; ; and concurring heartily in the revolu- 
tion, he was appointed deputy-clerk of the cloſet 


to king William and queen Mary. After this, 


he became ſucceſſively canon of Chriſt-church, 
rector of St. James's, Weſtminſter, dean of Exe- 


ter; and, in 1705 he was raiſed to the ſee of Lin- 


coln. In 1716, he was tranſlated to the archbi- 


| ſhopric of Canterbury; and this high poſt he filled, 


mm the ſpace of twenty years, with equal honour 


to himſelf, and advantage to the church. He di- 


ed January the 24th, 1737, in the eightieth year 
of his age. Beſides his controverſial pieces in de- 
fence of the proteſtant doctrine, he wrote three 


volumes of ſermons, charges, &c. 


In the pariſh of Gunville, four miles from 
Blandford, is EasTBuRy, the ſeat of the right 


honourable George Dodington, Eſq; The gar- 
dens and park are about eight miles in circumfe- 
rence. The approach to the houſe is through a 


beautiful little lawn, and paſſing through a grand 
arcade, on each ſide of which the offices are ran- 
ged, you aſcend a flight of ſteps eleven feet high, 
to a noble portico crowned with a pediment, ſup- 
ported by Doric columns forty- ſix feet in height, 
and extending ſixty-two feet. From hence you 


enter a magnificent hall, adorned with ſtatues and 


buſts. At the end of the ſaloon, which is a no- 
ble room richly decorated, are three grand apart- 
ments, one hung with crimſon velvet, another 
with Rowered velvet, and a-thirdwith ſattin. At 
the other end of the ſaloon are a drawing room 
and large dining- room. The marble tables in 
theſe rooms are exceeding fine; they belonged to 


one ot the Italian palaces, from whence they. 


were brought. to England. : 
At a ſmall diſtance from Blandford is Port- 
man's cliff, a hill planted with many ſtareiy * 
K 5 f tete 
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trees, in a beautiful and ſimple irregularity. The 
fine turf, and ſoft moſſy walks, with the river 
Stour, which runs in the valley below, render 
this a delightful ſpot. The houſe belonging to 
it makes an agrecable we, but is not very re- 
mar kable. 

MiLroN-AB BASS, or Winans won, 7 is ſtunted 
fix miles ſouth-weſt of Blandford, thirteeen 
north-eaſt of Dorcheſter, and 123 from London. 
It is a fmall market town, that has nothing re- 
markable, except its abbey or monaſtery of Be- 


nedictine monks, erected by king Athelſtan, that 


they might pray for the ſoul of his brother Ed- 
win. This ſtructure was dedicated to St. Mary, 
and St. Sampſon the archbiſhop. The occaſion 
of erecting it is ſaid to be this. King Athelſtan 
having, upon a falſe accuſation, ordered his 
younger brother Edwin to be baniſhed, cauſed 
| = to be put into a boat, without either ſails. or 

rs, which occaſioned his being drowned. That 
* being afterwards concerned for this cruel 
action, thought to expiate his crime by building 
two monaſteries, one of which was this at Mil- 
ton, which was valued at the diſſolution by Dug- 
dale, at 578 J. a year, but by Speed, at 720l. 
Part of this abbey is now in ruins, but the 
church, which is ſtill ſtanding, has the appear- 
ance of a cathedral. This town has a ſmall mar- 
ket on Mondays. 

Fives miles to the ſouthward of Milton, is 
BERE-REOISs, a ſmall place, that ſtands upon a 
rivulet of its own name, near its influx into the 
river Piddle. It has a ſmall market on Wedneſ- 
days, and a fair, kept on Woodbury-hill, near 
this town, on the 18th of September, for all ſorts 
of cattle, cloth, hops, and haberdaſhery wares. 
This hill is fortified on the top with double 
diteheaʒ on which account ſome have taken it for 

2 Roman 


C 


the welt hde great part of the old Roman wall is 
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a Roman ſtation ; but Horſley takes no notice of 


it as ſuch. 
 PuDDLETON, which receives its name from 


its ſituation near the river Puddle, is ſituated five 


miles and a half to the weſt of Bere-Regis, and 
between two and three miles to the ſouth of the 
great road to Dorcheſter, and was formerly a mar- 


ket town, but has fallen to decay. 


We now come to DoRCHESTER, the chief 
town in the county, which is ſituated nine miles 
north of Weymouth, ſixteen ſouth-weſt of Blan- 


ford, and 124 to the weſtward of London, It is 
ſeated on the banks of the river Frome, and was 


famous in the time of the Romans, when it was 
called Durnovaria, and a great number of Roman 
coins have been frequently dug up there. The 
Roman road, called Ikening-ſtreet, enters the 


town, and the country people imagine, that the 
part of it near Dorcheſter was formed in the 


night by the Devil. It has been mended in va- 
rious places with chalk and flints, but in ſo care- 
leſs a manner, that Dr. Stukely jocoſely ſays, 


that the Romans worked with ſhovels, and the 

moderns with tea ſpoons ; it is alſo moſtly encloſed, 
and perpetually obſtructed by gates, to the great 

hindrance of travellers, to whom the public ways 


ſhould always be laid open. The Ikening ſtreet 
is here called the Ridgeway, becauſe it riſes in 
a high ridge, with many vallies on both ſides. 
The compoſition of the road is wholly of flints, 
gathered off the lands, "Theſe are formed into a 
fine bank covered with turf, 

Dorcheſter is a good regular town, ſtanding. 


conformable to the four cardinal points, and has 


the river on its north ſide, It had four gates, one in 
the middle of each fide, and was. encompaſſed 
with a ſtrong wall and ditch, if not two. On 


{till 
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ſtill landing, which is twelve feet thick, and 

built with rag- ſtones, laid obliquely ſide by ſide, 
and then covered over with very — mortar, 
'The next courſe generally leans the contrary way, 
and now and then there are three horizontal ſtones, 
for binding them together, becauſe there are flints 
among them. It is broken and battered every 
where, as if people could not bear the ſight, 
though this could not be done without great la- 
bour. The foundations of the Roman wall ap- 
pears quite round the town; but eaſtward there is 
a ſtreet built upon it, and the ditch i is filled up; 
however, it is ſtill called the walls. That way 
the town is ſwelled out into a conſiderable village, 
with a church and handſome tower, called For- 
dington, but corruptly Farington. There are 
three churches, among which that dedicated to St. 
Peter is a handſome ſtructure; and on the ſouth 
and weſt ſides without the walls, is a fine walk of 
trees, with an agreeable proſpect on each fide into 
the fields. The winding of the river to the 
north, ſpoils the ſquare of the town that way. 

There is an area of a caſtle, out of whoſe ruins 
the grey friars were built; but now all the works 
-are entirely ruined. T he banks of the river here 
are ſteep, for the town ſtands on high ground; 
and beyond the river there are meadows and warm 
-Jandy lands; but on this ſide there are fine chalky 
downs, pleaſant to ride in, and abounding in ex- 
eellent corn. The air is pure and wholeſome, and 
the climate warm, it being of a ſufficient diſtance 
from the ſea. The level of the old city was much 
lower than the preſent; for the antiquities which 

are found in great numbers, always lie deep. 

Some farmers going to level a great barrow, 
the people of Fordington roſe in arms, and 

prevented them. There is a particular ſtone uſed 

here, fetched from a quarry ſouthward, 1 in the 

way 
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way to Weymouth, which is a flag-ſtone of large 
dimenſions, but not very thick. The ſurface of 
it is curiouſly, and regularly indented or waved, 
like a mat made with cables. It is very conve- 
nient for paving, and the natural undulations pre- 
vent its being ſlippery. They in many places 
make fences for the ground with them, by ſetting 
them up endways in a pretty manner. 

The other remarkable buildings are, the ſhire 
hall and the county jail. The {freets are neatly 
paved, and have regular houſes, generally built 
with ſtone, ſince the dreadful fire, which almoſt 


conſumed the whole town, in the year 1613. In 


the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, there were 172 


houſes in Dorcheſter ; but in the time of the ſur- 


vey, there were but eighty -eight, the reſt having 
been deſtroyed. The corporation conſiſts of a 
mayor, a recorder, two bailiffs, fix aldermen, ſix 
capital burgeſſes, and twenty-four common- coun- 
cil- men, who are to take care of the liberties and 
trade of the town. There are three alms-houſes, 
one of which is very handſome and well endowed. 
There is alſo a good free-ſchool. There was a 
_ Franciſcan friary here, as was hinted above, found- 
ed by the anceſtors of Sir John Chedioc, and de- 
dicated to St. Francis. In this town the. afſizes 
are kept as well as the quarter ſeſſions, and the 
knights of the ſhire are choſen here. Tt ſends two 
members to parliament, who are choſen by all 
the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot. At a poll 
tak n in the reign of William the Third, 
they were upwards of 3co, which has fince in- 
creaſed by admitting honorary burgeſſes. Dor- 
cheſter was formerly famous for cakes, and of late 
for beer, great quantities of which are fold in 
London. It had once a manufacture of broad cloth 
and ſerge, but the manufactory of broad cloth is 
N loſt, and the ſerge trade is at preſent very 
| incon- 
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i r. The principal buſineſs of * 


place is breeding ſheep, of which there are ſaid to 


be no Jeſs than 600,000 fed within fix miles of 


the town: the ews generally bring two lambs, 


which is imputed to the wild thyme, and other aro- 


matic herbage, which here grow upon the downs 
in great plenty. The ſheep and lambs are bought 
up by the farmers of Bedfordſhire, Buckingham- 
ſhire, Oxfordſhire, -Kent, and , to ſupply : 
thoſe parts of England. 5 
Dorcheſter gives the title of marquis to the right 
honourable Evelyn Pierpoint, duke of Kingſton. 


It has a market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 


with four fairs; namely, on the 12th of Februa- 
ry for cattle, and particulary all forts of ſheep ; on 
Trinity-Monday, and July 5, for ſheep, lambs, 


and all forts of cattle, and on the 5th of Auguſt, 


for all forts of cattle, ſheep, wool, and leather, 

PounDBURY, ſtands half a 1 o welt of Dor- 
cheſter, upon the brink of the river, which is ve- 
ry ſteep, and was, according to Dr. Stukely, 
Veſpaſian's camp, when he was engaged in the 
conqueſt of the Belgz. It is of a ſquare form, 
and has a high rampart, but the ditch is inconſi- 
derable, except at the angle by the river. The 
chief entrance was on the ſouth fide. There like- 
wiſe ſeems to have been an entrance next the 
river, but made with great art, a narrow path be- 
ing drawn between the edge. of the precipice and 
the vallum, ſo that it was abſolutely impoſſible to 
force a paſlage that way. The ground of the camp 
riſes in the middle. 

Near Dorcheſter is alſo another Roman camp, 
called Maiden Caſtle, which Dr. Stukely ima- 
gines, was the ÆEſtiva of the Durnovarian garri- 
fon. It is of a vaſt extent, prodigiouſly ſtrong, 
and appears to have been formed in the inferior. 


times of the empire. It has every where a double 


— 
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ditch of extraordinary depth, and a double ram- 
pier, in ſome places triple, or more, It takes in 
the whole ſummit of a large hill; and within it 
| ſeems as if two camps, a ditch and vallum run a- 
croſs, with each its entry of very perplexed work. 
„ Certainly, ſays the above author, for healthful 
<« air and proſpect, this is a moſt delightful place, 
and for the fight of barrows, I believe, not to 
* equalled in the world, for _ they reach ten 
6, miles.” 

We ought not to- omit the remains of the no- 
ble amphitheatre, ſtill to be ſeen near Dorcheſter. 
It is ſituated on a plain in the open fields, 
about a quarter of a mile ſouth-weſt of the town 
walls, with a fine aſcent all the way, cloſe by the 
Roman road, extending from thence to Wey- 
mouth. The vulgar call it Maumbury, but have 
no notion of its purpoſe, though the terrace at 
the top is a noted place of rendezvous, as afford- 
ing a pleaſant circular walk, and a proſpect of 
the town; and wide plain of corn Rds all around, 

From hence we ſee the Roman camp, called 
Poundbury, and ſouthward that of Maiden Caſ- 
tle, both juſt deſcribed. More ſoutherly the ſum- 
mits of the hills, as far as the eye can reach, are 
covered with incredible numbers of Celtic bar- 
rows. One may imagine the beauty of its proſ- 
pect, and the pleaſantneſs of the walk hither, 
upon the fine carpet, like that of Saliſbury plain, 
when all was in its firſt perfection; but at preſent 
it is ploughed up to the very ſkirt of the amphi- 
theatre, both within and without. It is obſerva- 
ble, that half the work is above, and half below 
the ſurface of the ground, out of a ſolid bed of 
chalk. The learned author juſt mentioned, ſup- 
poſes the method of building of it was, by join- 
ing ſolid chalk, cut ſquare like ſtones, and that 

mortar 
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mortar made of burnt chalk was run into > the | 
joints. 


When you ſtand in the centre of the entrances | 


it opens with all the grandeur that can be imagin- 


ed. Indeed the jambs are ſomewhat worn away, 


and the plough every year encroaches on its 


verge. It is of an oval form; and the ſhorteſt di- 
ameter externally, is to the longeſt, as four to 
five; and that of the area within, as two. to three, 
which is the {ame proportion as that of the am- 
phitheatre at Lucca in Italy. The two centres 
upon the tranſverſe diameter are Ico feet diſtant; 
and the ends of the oval, are ſtruck with a radius. 
of ſixty feet, ſet upon each of thoſe centres. 
While the centres that deſcribe the fide lines are 
formed, by ſetting off eighty-five feet on each ſid 

the diaterer; from” the centre of excentricity. 

Thus, from theſe four centres, the whole i is deli- 
neated; the area being originally about 140 fect 
diameter the fhorteſt v ay, and 220 the longeſt. 
On the top is a terrace, twelve feet broad at leaſt, 
beſides the parapet, which" is outwardly fve feet 
broad, and four hi gu, There are three ways 
leading up to it; one at the upper end of the 
work over the cave, and one on each ſide, upon 
the ſhorteſt diameter. The cave, or receptacle, 
of the gladiators, wild beaſts, &c. is ſuppoſed to 
have been at the upper end, under the aſcent to 
the terrace, and to have confilted of vaults, un- 
der that part of the body of the work, but which 
are now in ruins. As to the ſeats, they were con- 
trived to be twice as broad as high, their height 


being little more than a foot, and their breadth 
not above two feet and a half ; half tat ſpace be- 


ing alloted for the feat of the Formal and tne 
other half for the feet of the uppermoſt. 'T hefe 


ſeats are ſuppoſed to have been *twenty-four in 


number, . one above another, and to have 
| afforded 
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afforded room for 12960 ſpectators ene 
ſeated at the ſame time. ; 
About fix miles north of Der is CERNE, 
which was remarkable in former times for a rich, 
handſome and flouriſhing abbey of black monks. 
It is ſaid that Auſtin the monk, having converted 
Kent, travelled with his companions into the 
more remote parts of king Ethelbert's dominions, 
| preaching the goſpel, Coming into Dorſetſhire, 
a great number of people offered themſelves to be 
| baptized, at a place where there was no water 
near; upon which a fountain immediately ſprung 
up, according to the legend, to ſupply that want, 
which has from that time been called St. Auſtin's 
fountain. It was here that Edwald, brother to 
St. Edmund the king and martyr, led a hermit's 
life ; and dying with the reputation of great ſanc- 
_ tity, was buried near this place. This was the 
reaſon, that Egelwald erected a monaſtery over 
his relicks, which, his ſon Ailmer, earl of Corn- 
wall, in the year 987, endowed with divers lands, 
It was valued at the diſſolution at 5361. a year by 
Dugdale, but at 6231. by Speed. The abbey has 
been long ſince demoliſhed, upon which the town 
near it went to decay. It is ſeated in a dry bot- 
tom, watered with a fine rivulet, and in a cham- 
paign delightful country. It has ſtill a good mar- 
| ket on Wedneſdays for corn, ſheep, and live cat= 
tle; and three fairs, on Midlent-Monday, Holy 
_ Thurſday, and October 2, for horſes, bullocks 
and hogs. 

Four miles to the north-weſt of Dorcheſter is 
FRAMPTON, which is ſo called from its bein 
ſeated on the river Frome, in a very pleaſant fitu- 
ation. This river affords excellent trout and 


| other Aſh. The lord of the manor has a fine 


teat here, built with Portland ſtone. The town 
has a market on T huriday 5, and four fairs, name- 
| | . 
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ly, on the iſt of March, the 5th of May, the if 


of Auguſt, and the 4th of eee for all forts 


of cattle. 


HERMITAGE, is a village a little to the ſouth- 
weſt of Frampton, and has one fair, on Auguſt 
26, for Bullocks, horſes, ſheep and woo). 

We ſhall now proceed in the road which leads 
to MELcoms-ReGis, which is fo called, becaufe 


it was anciently the king's demeſne, and ſtands op- 


polite to Wey mouth, on each fide of the little ri- 
ver Wey, which riſes at Uphill, and falls into 


the ſea between theſe two towns. Hence Wey- 


mouth obtained its name. Theſe towns ate ſitua- 
ted nine miles ſouth of Dorcheſter, and 132 to 


the weſtward of London. Melcomb-Regis has 
four pretty broad ſtreets, with houfes, chiefly 


built of ſtone, though not very high; and it is 


better furniſhed, both with dwelling-houſes and 
warchouſes, than Weymouth. Here is a good 


market-place and town-hall, to which the mem- 
bers of the corporation come from Weymouth 
to attend the public buſineſs. In the middle of 
the town ſtands the church, where the inhabitants 
of Weymouth alſo generally attend divine ſer- 
vice. Melcomb ſent members to parliament in 


the reign of king Edward the Firſt, before Wey- 


mouth had that privilege; and in the reign of 
king Edward the Third, was in fo flouriſhing a 


[ condition, that it was appointed a ſtaple by act of 


parliament ; but for its quarrels with Weymouth, 


its privileges as a port, were in the reign of king 


Henry the Sixth removed to Poole; but in that 


of queen Elizabeth were reſtored by act of parlia- 


meat, which was confirmed in the next reign, on 
condition, that Melcomb and Weymouth ſhould 
form but one corporation, and enjoy their privi- 
leges in common. This united corporation con- 
ſiſts of a mayor, who returns he writs for elect- 


ing 
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ing members of parliament, a recorder, two bail- _ 
iffs, ſeveral aldermen, the number of whom is 


pncertain ; yet they ſend four members to parlia- | 
ment, as if they ſtill continued two corporations. 
The electors are all the freeholders, whether inha- 
bitants or not. They did not formerly amount to 
200, but not many years ago they were increaſed 
to upwards of 650. The port, however, gene» 
rally goes by the name of Weymouth, and is ſaid 
to be the beſt frequented harbour in the county. 
The paſſage between Melcomb-Regis and Wey- 


mouth, was once, according to Leland, perform- 
ed by a ferry-boat, by means of a rope, without 


the help of oars; but in the beginning of the 


| reign of king James the Firſt, a commodious 


bridge of timber, conſiſting of ſeventeen arches, 
was built from Melcomb to Weyr mouth, <hiefly 


by the contribution of ſome citizens of London, 


This bridge falling to decay, was rebuilt ſome 
years ago by Sir Thomas Hardy, William Har- 
yey, John Ward, and Reginald Marriot, Eſqrs; 
who then repreſented this corporation in parlia- 


. ment, 


* WeymouTH is in a low ſituation, yet is a 


clean, agreeable place. It has a cuſtom-houſe, 


and a good quay, and formerly carried on a con- 
{iderable trade to France, Spain, Portugal, and 


the Weſt-Indies ; the Newfoundland trade ftill _ 


thrives here; the wine trade is alſo very conſider- 


able, and the place has a Jarge correſpondence in 


the country, for the conſumption of its returns. 
On the 14th of December 1753, a large ſper- 


maceti whale was caſt on the ſands called the Nar- 
rows, about half a mile from the town. It mea- 


ſured fifty-two feet ſeven inches from the head 


to the tail, was ninety feet round, the upper 


jaw fifteen feet, and the lower jaw twelve, in 
which were He teeth, each eight inches 
long; 


o 22 Ditgievicn' 15 


long; but none in the upper, there being only 
ſockets to receive thoſe of the lower. 
The peninſula called the iſle of PORTLAND, lies 
a little to the ſouth of Weymouth, The ſea is 
ſaid to have form ly. Ae round it, though it 
is now joined to Dorfetthire by a beach, called 
Cheffil Bank, which the ſurge has thrown up. 
Whence this. 'peninſula derived its- Name, is not 
certainly known; ſome ſuppoſe it aroſe from its 
fituation, oppoſite the. port of Weymouth, and 
others from a Saxon, who infeſted the Britiſh 
coaſts about the year 523, and made this iſland 
His retreat. We find no mention made of it, till 
towards the declenſion of the Saxon government, 


wWben it ſuffered greatly by the Danes. If we ex- 


clude the long narrow neck of land, which joins 
it to de main, it is not above ſeven gr Rh in com- 
| paſs, But though it affords. plenty of corn and 
paſture, it is thinly inhabited ; for wood and coals 
are ſo ſcarce, that the habitants are under the 
neceffity of uſing dry cow-dung for fuel. The 
land is fo high, that in clear weather it is ſeen above 
half way over the Engliſh channel; for the coaſt is 
rendered macceſſible by. high and dangerous rocks, 
which raiſes the ſides of the peninſula higher than 

the middle, where it is flat, and low, except on 
the north ſide, where it is defended by a ſtrong caſ- 
tle, built by king Henry VIII. and another erected 
on the oppoſite ſhore, called Sanford caſtle, which 
is of a more modern date. This laſt, however, is 
in ruins, there being only part of the walls re- 
maining. The former commands all the ſhips 


that come into the road, which, from its ſtrong 


current, ſetting in from the Engliſh and French 
coaſts, is called Portland Race. Theſe currents 
render the ſea always turbulent, and have fre- 
quently driven veſſels, not aware of them, to the 
WE ot Portland, and wrecked them on Chethl bank, 
7 On 
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on the two points of which are light-houſes, 


to warn the mariner of his danger. Cheſſil bank, 


as hath been already intimated, is a narrow iſth- 
mus, that joins this peninſula to the main land, 
reaching north-weſt to Abbotſbury, near ſeven 
miles, and running parallel to the ſhore; between 


which, and the bank, is an inlet of water, which 
in ſome places is half a mile over; and in the 
broadeſt part of it is a ſwannery, where there are 


ſaid to be no leſs than 7 or 8000 ſwans. The 
peninſula of Portland is famous for its quarries of 
excellent ſtone, called Portland - ſtone, ; reckoned. 
the beſt in the kingdom for duration and beauty; 
and has been made uſe of in London for the build- 
ing of St. Paul's, Weſtminſter-bridge, and many 
other public ſtructures. Upon the ſhore of this 
iſland is found a ſea ſhrub, not much unlike co- 


ral: when taken out of the water it grows 
black, hard, and ſo very brittle, that the leaſt 


fall will break it. 
The inhabitants of Portland were 8 as 
famous for being the beſt ſlingers in England, as 
the inhabitants of Majorca and Minorca, who ac- 
quired the name of Baleares, were among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans. 


ABBOTSBURY, which is ſituated at the oy end 


of Cheſſil bank, derives it name from an abbey, 
of which there are ſome remains, and is a ſmall 
| town, ſeated within half a mile of the ſea. It 
has a market on Thurſdays, and a fair on July 
10, for cattle and toys. The above abbey was 
founded by Orcius, or Orking,, ſteward to king 


Canute, about the year 1020 ; who inſtituted here 


2 ſociety of ſecular canons; but afterwards, in the 
retzn of Edward the Confeſſor, this edifice was, 
by him or his widow, changed into a monaſtery 
of the Benedictine order, dedicated to St. Peter. 


The yearly revenues of which was valued a* the, 
diſſo- 
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diſſolution, by Dugdale, at 30 1 1. a year, ut 9 
by Speed, at 485 f. The extent of the walls, 
which are yet ſeen, ſhew that it has been a mag- 


nificent ſtructure. 


Del woov, a village not far from Kbbotibury, 


has a fair on the firſt Wedneſday before Auguſt 


24 for cattle. | 
We ſhall now return back to Dorcheſter, and 


proceed from thence, in the road which extends 


weſtward to Bridport. On the ſouth fide of this 
road, and at two or three miles diſtance from Dor- 


bester. i iS WiNTERBORN ABBOrs, a villa G55 which 


was an alien priory, to the abbey of Cluny, to 
which this manor, and other eſtates in this neigh- 
bourhood, were given before the fifteenth year of 


the reign of king John. 


At ont e miles diſtance Front hence E 
Br1DpÞoRT, by ſome called BuRPoRT, from the 


river Bur on which it ſtands. In the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor this town conſiſted of 120 


houſes, but twenty of theſe were ruinous, in the 


reign of William the Conqueror. Leland ſays, it 
was in his time a very large town, and that its 


chief ſtreet lay from eaſt to weſt ; and was croſſed 
by another handſome ſtreet, that had, at the 


north-end of it, a chapel dedicated to St. An- 


drew, where it is reported, the pariſh church for- 


| merly ſtood, though it now ſtands in the ſouth- 


end of the Reet. Bridpo 


ade a borough 
by king Henry the Third, 


and by its charter was 
de- farm, for a ſmall 
quit-rent into the Exchequer) collected by the 


bailiffs of the town, and payable at i baelmas. 


It was incorporated by king Henry the Eighth, 
and afterwards by queen Elizabeth. By a charter 
of king James the Firſt, two bailiffs were to be 
annually choſen by the capital burgeſſes, who 
were to be fifteen in number, including the two 
bailiffs; 


i 
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bailiffs ; and the corporation was impowered to 
chooſe a recorder, and town-clerk, who, with 
the bailiffs in office, and the two preceding bai- 


liffs, were to be juſtices of the peace. By this 
charter, the corporation were allowed to build a 


priſon, to have a common ſeal, and to hold lands 
and tenements. The bailiffs were to have all 
fines; to have two ſerjeants to carry mao before 


them, with other privileges. The ſituation of the 


town is low and dirty, between two rivers; th 
had formerly a good harbour; and while that 


continued, it was a place of great trade; but a 
mortality happening here, and carrying off the 


greateſt part of the inhabitants, the. harbour was 
ſa much neglected, that the entrance was barred 
by the ſand, thrown up by the tide ; and though 
an act of parliament paſſed in 1722, for reſtoring 
the haven, and rebuilding the piers, this has ne- 


ver yet been performed. As the adjacent country 


produces great plenty of excellent hemp, this 
town was once famous for working it up into 


ropes and cables; and by a ſtatute made in the 
reign of king Henry the Eighth, and confirmed by 


ſucceſſive parliaments for about ſixty years, it was 
enacted, that the cordage of the Engliſh navy, 
ſhould, for a limited time, be made in this town. 
But there are ſcarce any remains of this trade, or 
indeed of any other at preſent, except what ariſes 
from its lying on the great weſtern road. Tho“ 
the principal ſtreet is broad, yet it is uneven and 


ill-paved. The church, which ſtands in the 


croſs-{treet, is adorned with a good embattled 
tower; but the town-hall is a mean ſtructure, not- 
withſtanding the quarter ſeſſions for the county, 
are held in it once a year. The members of par- 
liament are elected by the houſekeepers; and as 


the houſes amount to about 208, there are con- 
„ ſo oy Votes, 'The market i is held on 


Satur- 
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Saturdays; and there are three fairs, namely, on 
the 5th, of April for bullocks and ſheep ; on Holy 
Thurſday, for cheeſe, bullocks and ſheep ; and on 
the 10th of. October, for pedlars-ware and cattle, 

- ALLINGTON'is a village near Bridport, that has 
a fair on July 22, for cattle and pedlars-ware. 

'CHIDRICK, a village four miles ſouth-weſt of 
Bridport is remarkable for a caſtle, of which 
there are magnificent remains, eſpecially at one 
end, where there are two octagon lofty 
towers; and if one may judge by the ruins, 
there were the ſame at the other end, between 
which there is a large gate, perhaps more proper- 
ly a gatehouſe. It was anciently the lordſhip and 
ſeat of the family of the ſame name. But after- 
wards came by marriage to the family of the A- 
rundels, and it lately belonged to two co-heireſſes 
of that name. | 

Ten miles to the north of Weider is BEAmis- 
TER, or BEAMINSTER, which ſeems to have had 
a. monaſtery near it, as the name imports; but 
we can find no account by whom it was founded, 
nor when demoliſhed. It is feated-on the river 
Burt, and is a pretty place, with a market on 
Thurſdays, and one fair, on September 19, for 
horſes, bullocks, ſheep and cheeſe. 

About ſix miles to the ſouth-weſt of Beamiſter, 
is LAMBERT Caſtle, which is ſo named from a 
| caſtle, that formerly ſtood on an eminence ſtill 
called Caſtle Hill, where there are two fairs, one 
on the Wedneſday before the 24th of June, and 
the other on the Wenn nine weeks after, for 
cattle, : 

From Bridport the high road extends north- 
welt to LYME, which is ſituated twenty- -eight 
miles eaſt of Exeter, twenty- four weſt of Dor- 
cheſter, and 144 to the weſtward of London. Tt 


was thus — from a little rivulet of the ſame 
name 
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name that runs by it, and at the time of the con- 


queſt, was part of the demeſne- lands of the con- 


vent of Sherborn, and probably continued in the 
poſſeſſion of that convent,” till the 12th year of the 
reign of Edward the Firſt, when it was annexed 
to the crown; on which account it was called 
Lyme Regis, or King's Lyme. Soon after this, 
the king made it a free borough, and granted it 


| every privilege that is enjoyed even by the city of 


London, with a court of Huſtings, and freedom 
from all tolls and laſtage. Theſe privileges were 
confirmed by the ſucceeding princes, and Edward 
the Second alſo granted to the burgeſſes the town in 
fee- farm; upon paying thirty-three marks every 


8 into the exchequer. In the reigns of Henry the 


ourth and Fifth, the French attacking the town, 
plundered and burnt it; upon which the king for- 
gave the inhabitants all their arrears, and lower- 
ed the fee- farm rent from 211. to 51. which ſum 
was again leſſened, upon account of their misfor- 
tunes, to 31. 6s. 8 d. which they ſtill continue to 
pay. The laſt charter was granted by king Wil- 
liam, by which the corporation now conſiſts of a 
mayor, who is a juſtice of peace during his 
mayoralty, and the year following, and in the 
third year is both juſtice and coroner; here are 
alſo a recorder, fifteen capital burgeſſes, two of 


whom are juſtices, a town-clerk, and other officers, 


In Camden's time Lyme was a ſmall, inconſi- 
derable place, inhabited by fiſhermen ; but of late 
years it is greatly improved, and grown a conſi- 
derable ſea- port town. Here are ſome fine houſes 
built of free- ſtone, and covered with blue flate ; 
and the town being ſi: uated upon the declivity of 
a hill, the houſes riſing gradually one above ano- 


ther, make a fine appearance ; but that part next 


the ſea is ſo low, that at ſpring tides, the water 
often comes into the houſes, and the cellars are 


,, L over- 
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name that runs by it, and at the time of the con- 
queſt, was part of the demeſne-Jands of the con- 
'vent of Sherborn, and probably continued in the 
poſſeſſion of that convent,” till the 12th year of the 
reign of Edward the Firſt, when it was annexed 
to the crown ; on which account it was called 
Lyme Regis, or King's Lyme. Soon after this, 


the king made it a free borough, and granted it 


every privilege that is enjoyed even by the city of 
London, with a court of Huſtings, and freedom 
from all tolls and laſtage. Theſe privileges were 
confirmed by the ſucceeding princes, and Edward 
the Second alſo granted to the burgeſſes the town in 
fee-farm ; upon paying thirty-three marks every 
3 into the exchequer. In the reigns of Henry the 


Fourth and Fifth, the French attacking the town, 


plundered and burnt it; upon which the king for- 


gave the inhabitants all their arrears, and lower- 


ed the fee- farm rent from 211. to 51. which ſum 
was again leſſened, upon account of their misfor- 

tunes, to 31. 6s. 8 d. which they {till continue to 
pay. The laſt charter was granted by king Wil- 
liam, by which the corporation now conſiſts of a 
mayor, who is a juſtice of peace during his 
mapyoralty, and the year following, and in the 
third year is both juſtice and coroner; here are 
alſo a recorder, fifteen capital burgeſſes, two of 


whom are juſtices, a town-clerk, and other officers, 


In Camden's time Lyme was a ſmall, inconſi- 
derable place, inhabited by fiſhermen ; but of late 
years it is greatly improved, and grown a conſi- 
derable ſea-port town. Here are ſome fine houſes 
built of free-ſtone, and covered with blue ſlate ; 

and the town being ſi;uated upon the declivity of 
a hill, the houſes riſing gradually one above ano- 
ther, make a fine appearance ; but that part next 
the ſea is ſo low, that at ſpring tides, the water 
often comes into the houſes, and the cellars are 
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1 Drscxirrion of 
overflowed to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
The cuſtom-houſe ſtands upon pillars, and bas the 

.corn market under it. Lyme is defended by a 
ſmall fort, erected on an adjoining cliff, well 


planted with cannon. It has only one church ; 
and a riyulet runs through the middle of the town, 
The harbour is one of the fineſt in the Engliſh 


channel ; but the merchants are obliged to . 
and unlade their goods, at a place called the 
Cobb, at a quarter of a mile's diſtance. The 
Cobb is a maſſy building, that conſiſts of a firm 


ſtone wall, running out a great diſtance into the 
ſea, and ſo broad, as to admit of warehouſes upon 
it, with ſuffcient room for the paſſage of carriages, 


| beſides a houſe for the officers of the cuſtoms, 
Without this wall is another of equal firength, 


carried round the end of the firft wall, where it 
forms the entrance into the port; which, for 


ſafety, is ſcarce to be equalled. Some guns are 
planted at proper diſtances, both for the defence 
of the Cobb, and the town ; but the mayor and 
burgeſſes are at the expence of keeping the Cobb 


in repair. The town had formerly a conſiderable 
trade, particularly to Newfoundland; ſo that the 
cuſtoms have, in ſome years, produced upwards of 


16, oo0l. The merchants have lately engaged, with 


good ſucceſs, in the pilchard- fiſhery. Lyme has 
a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, namely, on 
the 2d of F ebruary, and the 21ft of September, for 
cattle, 

Sir George Sommers, an eminent merchant and 


navigator, from whom the Bermudas obtained the 


name of the Summer Iſlands, was a native of this 


place; and in the reign of ae the Firſt repre- 


ſented it in parliament. 


We ſhall now return back to the north-eaſt 


part of the county, and enter it again by the poſt 
road, which leads from London to Exeter. On 
| entering 
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entering Dorſetſhire by this road, we come to 


SHAFTSBURY, which is on the northern ſide of 


the county towards Wiltſhire, eighty- four miles to 


the weſtward of London, and is ſituated on a 


hill, which affords a delightful vraſpett i into Wilt- 
1 and Somerſetſhire. It conſiſts of about 


600 houſes, many of which are built with free- 
ſtone, though the buildings in general are but 
indifferent. On the top of an eminence called 
Park-Hill, near the town, a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, has lately planted a fine grove far 
the inhabitants to, walk in. Shaftſbury was built 


by king Alfred, about the year 880, as is prov ed 


by the following inſcription, which, we are in- 


formed by Malmſbury the n was en 


ed here in his time; 


ANNO DOMINICAE | INCARNATION 
AELFREDVS REX FECIT NHANG VRBEM 
DECCLXXX. REGNI BYI VIII. 

| „ is, 1 
King Alfred built this city in the year of our 
Load 880, and the eighth of his reign. 


It is ſaid to have been the reſidence of one A- 


quila, called the Prophet of Shaftſbury, who 


foretold that the government of Britain, after be- 
ing in the hands of the Saxons and Normans, 
would at length return to the ancient Britons; a 
prediction, which ſome, willing to verify ſuch 
predictions, pretend to have been accompliſh- 


ed in the acceſſion of king Henry the Seventh, 


and afterwards of the kings of Scotland, to t 


throne of England. At che eaſt gate f Shaft(- 


bury was a monaſtery of Benedictine nuns, built 
by king Alfred, about the year 888, He alſo en- 


dowed it with great poſſeſſions, and made his 


daughter Ethelgive abbeſs. It was firſt dedicated 
| L 2 | . 
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to the Virgin Mary, but afterwards St. Edward 


the king and martyr, being buried in it with 
great pomp, and a fhrine erected to him in the 


church, it became ſo famous for the pretended : 
miracles performed at it, that the abbey was call- 
ed by his name, and'was ſorich, that, at the ge- 
neral eg its annual revenue was valued at 
1166 J. 8 s. 4 

There was bees alſo 2 priory or hoſpital of „ 


3 Baptiſt, which in the fifth year of king 


ichard the Second was in the patronage of the 
crown. In'this town died king Canute, though 


he was buried in the old monaſtery at Wincheſter. 


Shaftſbury had anciently ten* churches, which 


are now reduced to three, for the reſt are entirely 


demoliſhed: It was a borough before the conqueſt, 
and has from the beginning returned members to 

parliament. - The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, bailiffs and common- 
council, and the members to ſerve in parliament 
are choſen by all the inhabitants paying ſcot and 
lot, who are in number about 300. The ſituation 


of this town renders water ſo ſcarce, that it uſed 


to be brought from Motcomb, a village at a ſmall 
diſtance, on the backs of horſes, there being at 
that village three or four large wells, with which 
the town was for a long courſe of years. ſuppli- 
ed. But in the year 1718, William 8 Eſq; 
one of the repreſentatives of Shaftſbury, was at 


the expence of conſtructing engines, which raiſed 


the water of a well, at about two miles diſtance, 
to the height of above three hundred feet, and 
conveyed it to a large ciſtern, in the midſt of the 

town. "Theſe engines have, . howeyer, for ſome 


reaſon been diſuſed, and the inhabitants have 
| dug pits at the 45070 of their houſes for preſerv- 


ing the rain: water, which not being ſufficient for 
A conſtant ſupply, the poor ſtill get their ir living 
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by bringing water in pails, or upon horſes, from 


the village of Motcomb. As an acknowledg- 
ment to the lord of the manor, the mayor and al- 


dermen of. Shaftſbury, on the Monday before 


Holy-Thurfday, uſelf to go in proceſſion with 4 


kind of garland, ſom&Wing like the may-garlands 
carried by thoſe who ſell milk in London, conſiſt- 


ing of plate borrowed from the neighbouring gen- 


try, and adorned with peacocks feathers. This 
garland, called here a Prize-Beſom, was carried 


to a green below the hill, whence the water is 
taken, and there preſented with a raw calve's-head, 
and a pair of -gloyes, to the lord of the manor, 


who received the preſent by his ſteward, and at 


the ſame time diſtributed twelve penny loaves, and 
three dozen of: beer, n people. After 
the ceremony was over, the Prize-Beſom was re- 


ſtored to the mayor, and carried back to the town, 


| With great ſolemnity. This town gives the title 
| of earl to the right honourable Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper, It has a market on Saturdays, and three 


fairs, namely, on the Saturday before Palm-Sunday, 
the 24th of June, and the 22d of November, for 
 GILLINGHAM is four miles north-weſt of 
Shaftſbury, and has two fairs; on Trinity-Mon- 


day, and September 1, for bullocks, horſes and 


Samos, ĩðͤ v art 12 
Eight miles to the ſouth of the road from 
Shaftſbury to Sherborn is a village, called by 


Camden, SILLESTON, but by the inhabitants 
SHILLENSTON, remarkable for two hills near it, 


called Hemildon and Hodd, the former of which 


is fortified with a treble rampire, and the latter 


with a ſingle one only. They are generally thought 


to have been the works of the Danes, becauſe 


there is no mention made of them, in the itinerary 
ef Aytominus .. 1 4 2 Wy: 2 
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STALBRIDGE is a ſmall town, twelve miles 
ſouth-weſt of Shaftſbury, ſeated about a mile to 
the ſouth of the road from thence to Sherborn, 
and has little worthy of notice beſides the charity- 
"ſchool. It has a market on Thurſdays, and two 
fairs, one on the 6th of May, and the other on 
the 4th of September, for all ſorts of cattle. 

Six miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Stalbridge is 
STURMISTER, or STURMINSTER, which ſignifies 
2 minſter or monaſtery, upon the river Stour. It 
is. but a mean, obſcure town, notwithſtanding its 
being fituated in a rich vale. Over the river 
there is a handſome ſtone bridge, leading to New- 
ton calle, which is now entirely demoliſhed; on- 
ly there is a mole of earth, thrown up with great 
labour and expence, and-a-deep wide ditch, from 
which it is ſeparated from the high land behind it. 
Sturminſter has a market eden and two 
fairs, on May 125 and ee 24, for cattle and 
toys. 

-SHERBORN is ſeated on the declivity of a bill, 
in a very pleaſant country, on the borders of 
White- Hart- Foreſt, twenty-four miles weſt- 
ſouth-weſt of Saliſbury, fifty four eaſt - north- eaſt 
of Exeter, and 118 weſt-ſouth-weft of London. 
This is a very ancient town, and was for a long 
time an epiſcopal fee, which in the year 705 was 
conferred on St. Endhelm, the firſt biſhop, and 
continued without diviſion for thirteen ſucceſſions; 
after which, Wilton being feparated from it, it 
remained a biſhop's fee for thirteen ſucceſſions 
more, till Harman, uniting both the fees of Sher- 
born and Wilton, removed, the ſeat to Saliſbury. 
Queen Elizabeth afterwards: obtained it from the 
bithops/ and chapter, and gave it to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, on whoſe attainder king James gave it 


_ to prince Henry, and at his death to Robert Carr, 
ear! of Somerſet. He _—_ Ken was given 
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to Sir John Digby, afterwards earl of Briſtol, 


whole patent was confirmed by act of parliament. 
It deſcended to his fon and grandſon; the laſt of 
whom ſettled it on the preſent lord Digby. 
The houſes are computed at above 300; the 
ſtreets are ſpacious, and the town divided into to 
parts, by the little river Parret, which runs thro” 
the middle of it. One part is diſtinguiſhed” by 
the name of Sherborn, arid the other by that of 
Caſtletown; which laſt was ſo called from a caſtle 
built here by Roger, the third biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, about the year 1107, when this county was 
part of that dioceſe. King Stephen ſoon took it 
from him, but Robert Wyvil, the forty- fourth 
biſhop, near 200 years after, recovered it with da- 
mages from the earl, who had obtained it. This 
_ was the firſt eaſtle that Was beſieged in form, in 


the civil wars between king Charles the Firſt, and 


his parlament; and it Was the laſt that held out 
for the king. 


Here was an abbey, the chureh of which is fill 


| ſtanding, and is ſaid to be not only a magnificent 


ſkrufure, both within and without, but by far 


the beſt Gothic building in the county; and was 
ſo much valued by the townfmen at the reforma- 


tion, that they are ſaid to have pulled down three 
ale? mans and four chapels, wot the town; to 


ſave it. In a quarrel that formerly happened be- 
tweeti the townſmen and the monks, a part of this 


church was burnt, and the town was obliged te 


repair it. At the entrance from the porch he in- 
terted the two Saxon kings Ethelbald and Ethel- 
bert; and in one of the iſles is a ſumptuous mo- 
nament for John Digby, earl of Briſtol, who di- 
ed in 1698, faid to have coſt upwards of 15001; 

and in the tower of the church are ſix bells fo 
large, that they require near twenty men to ring 


then. Here is a good free-ſchool; founded by 


L 4 | King 
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king Edward the Sixth, with a fine alms-houſe, 


erected by Richard Beauchamp, biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury ; ; and in the neighbourhood are many gentle- 


men's ſeats. This town was formerly noted for 
the clothing trade, but at preſent its chief manu- 
factures are haberdaſhery, buttons and bone- 


lace, It has a market on Saturdays, and four 
fairs, viz, on the Saturday after Holy- Thurſday, 
for all ſorts of cattle ; on July 18, for wool and 


| cattle; on July 26, for wool — lambs; and on 


the firſt Monday in October, for wool and all 
ſorts of cattle. 

. Write HART Fonner; near which this town 
is ſituated, is ſaid to have obtained its name from 
a White hart, chaſed in it by king Henry the 
'Third, who was ſo pleaſed with its beauty, that 
he not only ſpared its life, but gave orders that no 
other perſon ſhould kill it. However, one Thomas 


De La T.inde, with ſeveral others, afterwards 


hunted and killed it; at which the king was ſo 
provoked when be heard it, that he laid a fine 
upon all their lands, which is ſaid to be ſtill an- 
nually paid into the Archer by the 2 name of 
W hite-bart-filver., 

Ten miles ſouth by weſt of 3 is Eve- 


SHOT, a {mall town, that has a market on Sa- 


turdays, and a fair on the 12th of May, for 
bullocks and toys. 

This county has produced the following event | 
men, beſides thoſe already mentioned. 
Sir Symonds D'Ewes, the laborious collector 
of the Fournals. of all the parliaments during the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, was born, of honourable. 


parents, December 18, 1602, at Coxden in 


Dorſetſhire, and educated at St. John' s college in 
Cambridge. How long he remained at the uni- 
verſity, or whether he ever took any degrees, can- 


not be determined at this diltzape of time: cer- 


tain 


* 
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tain-it is, he enjoyed the friendſhip, and even the 


eſteem; of the moſt learned men of the age, ſuch - 
as Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Spelman, Mr. Sel- 


den, and others. In the long parliament, which 
met in 1640, he ſerved as burgeſs for the town of 
Sudbury in Suffolk; and though upon the break- 
ing out of the civil war, he adhered to the popu- 
lar party, yet was he one of thoſe members, who 
were expelled the Houſe of Commons, when it 
_ underwent that ſevere evacuation, commonly 
| . by the name of Colonel Pride's Purge. Be- 
ing thus excluded from public buſineſs, he em- 
ployed the remainder of his days in arranging and 


digeſting his Journals, which were afterwards 


publiſhed, and have ever ſince been conſidered as 
one of the moſt faithful parliamentary hiſtories of 


the reign of queen Elizabeth that ever was writ⸗ 


ten. He died April the 18th, 1650, in the 9 75 
year of his age. 


Anthony Aſhley Cooper, earl of Shaftſbury, one 
of the greateſt politicians, and moſt diſtinguiſhed mi- 
niſters of the ſeventeenth century, Was the ſon of 


Sir John Cooper, of Rockburn in Hampſhire, and 


born at Winbourne St. Giles's, in the county of 


Dorſet, July 22, 1621. He had his education 
in his father's houſe, and at Exeter- college in Ox- 
ford, whence he removed to Lincoln's Inn, Lon- 
don, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
law with ſuch unwearied diligence, that he ſoon 


acquired a thorough knowledge of the Engliſh 


couſtitution. In 1640, he was choſen one of the 
repreſentatives. in parliament for the town of 


Tewkeſbury in Gloucefterſhire. At the breaking 


out of the civil war, he offered his ſervices to his 


majeſty : but, not being treated with the conſi- 


dence he expected, he went over to the parlia- 


n, who received bim with open arms. Fore- 


L 5 | ſeeing, 
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ſecing, however, the dangerous conſequences, 
that muſt enfue, from the: abſolute: prevalence of 
either party, he propoſed raiſing the Club- men, as 

_ they were called, that is, the neutral commons 

in all the counties of England, in order to com- 

pel the violent of both ſides to come to an accom- 

modation. He afterwards oppoſed, with great vi- 

gour, the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell; and, 

upon the, depoſition of his fon Richard, he con- 
eurred very, heartily in che reſtoration of king 

Charles the Second. For his important ſervices 

upon that accafion he was created baron Cooper, 


of Shaftſbury; and was foon after advanced to 

the great poſt of lord high chancellor of England. 

In this office he behaved, even by the confeſſion of 
his enemies, with an ability and integrity, which 
bad hardly ever been diſplayed by any of his pre- 
deceſſors. He complied, however, it is faid, a 
little too readily with the arbitrary meafures of the 
court; but, upon his being deprived of the great 
feal. ur 1673, he returned to his former connecti- 
ens, and continued thenceforward to be the very 
tul of the anti-miniſterial party. He oppoſed 
the teſt, promoted the excluſion- bill, and, in a 
word, acted in every thing with ſuch vigour, and 


the tower. The firſt time he was diſmiſſed upon 
his ſubmiſſion: the ſecond the grand jury return- 
ed the bill Ignoramus. Senſible, wry; of the 
great danger that threatened him, as well from 
the power as the malice: of his enemies, he thought 
proper to retire into Holland, where he died Jan- 
uary 22, 1683, in the fty- ſecond year of his 
Age. His body was brought to England, and in- 
tarred at Wenbourne St. Giles's, among thoſe of 
is anceſtors, | —_ was a man of gallantry and 
12 4 | f pleaſure, - 


of Pawlet, in the county of Somerſet, and earl 


even vehemence, that he was twice thrown into 
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Pleafſure, as appears from the following remarkable 


anecdote. King Charles the Second, who would 
both take and allow liberties, once {aid to him, in a 
vein of raillery and good 'humour, and in refe- 
rence only to his amours, I believe, Shaft/bury, 
thou art the wickedeft fellow in my dominions. To 
which, with a low bow, and a very grave face, 
the earl replied, May it pleaſe your majeſty, of a 
ſubject, I believe I am; at which the merry mo- 
narch laughed heartily. $672 

Sir Winſton Churchill, * gentleman of diſtin- 
guiſhed loyalty, and an eminent hiſtorian, and fa- 
ther of the immortal John Churchill, duke of 
Marlborough, was born of honourable parentage 
at Wooton-Gtanvile in Dorfetfhire, in 1620. He 
ſtudied for ſome years in St. John's college Ox» 
ford; but was obliged to leave the univerſity by 
the diſorders of the times, and the circumſtances 
of his family. During the civil wars, he adhe- 
red to the royal party, for which he was a conſi- 
derable ſufferer. Upon the reſtoration of King 


Charles the Second, he was raiſed to the honour Ml 


of Kknighthood, and appointed one of the clerks 
comptrollers of the board of Green Cloth, in 

which poſt he continued, with a little interrup- 

tion, tilt the day of his death, which happened 

March the 26th, 1688. He was the author of a 

book, intitled, Divi Britannici; or, Remarks upon 

the Lives of all the Kings of this Ihe, from the year 

F the World 2855, unts the year of Grace 1060. 
Thomas Sydenham, a learned phyſician of the 

ſeventeenth century, was the ſon of William 

Sydenham, Eſq; of Winford Eagle in Dorſet- 

fire, and born there in 1624. In 1642, he was 

entered a commoner of Magdalen-hall, Oxford; 

But leaving the univerſity when it was converted 
into a" garriſon for the uſe of king Charles the 
| T Firlt,, 
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Firſt, he came up to London. There he fell into 
5 


the company of Thomas Cox, an eminent 
phyſician, who, finding him poſſeſſed of more 


than ordinary parts, gave him ſome excellent ad- 


vice with regard to the proſecution of his ſtudies. 
Upon the delivery of Oxford, in 1646, to the 
parliamentary forces, he returned once more to 
Magdalen-hall, and entering on the phyſic line, 
was created, in 1648, a bachelor in that faculty. 


About the ſame time he was elected fellow of 


All- fouls college; and having . afterwards taken 
his doctor's degree at Cambridge, he repaired. to 
London, where he ſettled, . and from the year 
1660, to 1670, was univerſally conſidered as at the 
head of his profeſſion. He publiſhed, at different 
times, a variety of excellent medical tracts, which 


were all collected and printed under the following 
general title; Proceſſus integr: in Morbis fere am- 
nibus curandis. He died in 1689, and was inter- 


red in St. James's church Weſtminſter.  _ 
Sir James Thornhill, an eminent painter, in 


the beginning of the eighteenth century, was 


born of good parentage in 1676, at Thornhill in 


Dorſetſhire. Having F a turn to the art 


of drawing, he was enabled, by the generoſity of 
his uncle, Dr. Sydenham (for his father was in 
but low circumſtances) to ſtudy that art under a 
profeſſed maſter; and having grounded himſelf 
in its principles and practice, he travelled to 


France and Holland for his farther improvement. 


Returning to England, without viſiting Italy, 
he was appointed ferjeant painter to her maje 


ee Anne; and, upon the finiſhing of St. 


Paul's cathedral, he was employed to adorn the 


dome of that noble ſtructure with the hiſtory of 


the ſaint, whoſe name it bears. This deſign he 
executed in a very grand and beautiful manner; 


8 and 
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and he afterwards painted ſome capital pieces at 
Hampton-Court, and at Greenwich hoſpital. In 
the reign of king George the Second, he repre- 
ſented the town of Weymouth in parliament; and 
received the honour of knighthood from his ma- 
jeſty. He died in 1732, leaving behind him a 
ſon and daughter, who, about a year before her 
father's ' death, was married to the celebrated 
MO, 895 William Hogarth, 
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KLIR URHAM is a maritime ; county; that 
# 7 takes its name from the city of Dur- 
oY e ham, and is commonly called the Bi- 
TEX V ſhopric; and ſometimes the County Pa- 
latine of Durham, it having been formerly a kind 


of royalty, under the juriſdiction of its biſhop, 


ſubordinate to the crown. 

This county is bounded on the north by Nor- 
thumberland ; on the eaſt by the German ocean ; 
on the ſouth by the river Tees, which ſeparates it 


from Yorkſhire, and on the weſt by Cumberland 


and Northumberland; it is ſomewhat of a trian- 
gular form, extending fifty-three miles in length, 

from its moſt weſtern extremity near the village of 
Kelhope, to Hartlepool on the eaſt ; and forty in 
breadth, from the village of Stockburn in the 
ſouth, to South Shiels in the north : indeed 
only a ſmall part of the county is either of this 
length or breadth ; it is, however, above a hun- 
dred and forty miles in circumference. 

This county was well known to the Romans, 
who had ſeveral ſtations here. It was anciently a 
diſtrict of the Brigantes; afterwards, upon the 


_ eſtabliſhment of the Heptarchy, it became a part 


of the kingdom of the Northumbrians, and was 


one of the counties, which, from their being 


ſeated on the ſouth ſide of the Tine, were named- 


Deira, to diſtinguiſh them from the northern di- 
villon 


. D E HIN WH 
viſion of the kingdom of the Northumbrians, 
, Ss 

Scon after the Saxons were converted to chriſ- 

tianity, the county of Durham was given by their 

kings to St. Cuthbert, biſhop of Lindisfern, an 
iſland belonging to Northumberland, now known 
by the name of Holy Iſland: hence this county” 
was called by the monkiſh writers, The Patrimo- 
ny of St. Cuthbert, in the ſame ſenſe as the Ro- 

_ miſheccleſiaſtical ſtate is ſtill called, The Patrĩimo- 

ny of St. Peter. This grant of the Saxon kings 
was confirmed by the Danes and Normans, who 
added ſeveral other liberties and privileges to the 
church of St. Cuthbert. In the reign of William 
the Conqueror, one Walcher, a native of Lor- 
rain, being biſhop of Durham, bought. the earl- 
dom of Northumberland of the king, and then 
aſſuming the office of a ſecular judge, tat in court, 
and with unlimitted authority, determined all 

_ cauſes at his pleaſure. This is ſuppoſed to have 

been the origin of the temporal powers of the bi- 

ſhops of Durham ; and. upon. this purchaſe, it is 
ſuppoſed to have been made a County Palatine. . 

Hence the biſhops of Durham bore in their 

ſeals, a knight on horſeback armed, holding a 

fword in one hand, and the arms of the biſhopric 

in the other. The common people inſiſting on 
their privileges, have even refuſed to march into 

Scotland in time of war, from the pretence 

that they were Halwerkmen, that is, men bound 

to perform none but holy-work, as they held their 
lands to defend the body of St. Cuthbert, and were 
not to ſerve out of the confines of the biſhopric, 

either for the king or the biſhop. The preroga- 
tives of one of theſe prelates was ſeized by king 

Edward the Firſt, who took away many of the 

privileges belonging to the ſee, dew of. which 

Were, however, recovered by the ſucceeding bi- 

7 ſhops, 


* 
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mops, whoſe power was ſo great, even after its 
abridgment by king Edward the Firſt, that it be- 
came a maxim, Whatever prerogative the king 
te has without the county, of Durham, the biſhop 
% has within it, unleſs there be ſome Soceelfon 
& ox preſcription to the contrary.” 

Though the canons forbad any clergyman to 
7 be preſent when judgment of blood was given, 
yet 1 biſhop of Durham might ſit in court on 
theſe occaſions in his purple robes. He had the 
power to call a parliament, and to create barons 
to ſit in it. He had alſo the power of raiſing taxes 
and coining money. The courts were kept in his 
name ; he appointed*; all judges, and all writs run 
in his name: all recognizances .entered upon the 
biſhops rolls in his chancery, and made to him, 
were as valid within this county, as thoſe made to 
the king, were in others. Thoſe who alienated 
| freehold lands without his leave, were obliged to 
fue to him for a pardon, which he might grant, 
not only for intruſions and treſpaſſes, but alſo for 
felonies, rapes, and other. crimes. - He had pow- 
er to grant charters for boroughs and corporati- 
ons, fairs and markets, with licences for building 
chapels, founding chaunteries and hoſpitals ; and 
created' officers by patent, either for life, or during 
his pleaſure; but theſe grants were valid no lon- 
ger than the life: of the biſhop who made them, 
except they were confirmed by the dean and chap- 
ter. He was lord admiral of the ſeas, and other 
waters belonging to the palatinate; had his vice- 
admirals, his courts of admiralty,, commiſſioners 
of 'water-paſſages, and officers of beaconage. A 
great part of the lands in the palatinate belonged 
to him, and was held of the ſee in capite; he had 
ſeveral foreſts, chaſes, parks, and woods in this 
county; and to him belonged all moors and 


Waſtes: the lands, N 1 ann of den as 
were 


1 


# not T_T quarries of marble, but inexhauſtible, 
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were convicted of treaſon, fell to the biſhop, and 
he ſtill claims all forfeitures upon outlawries 
and felonies. Such were the privileges of the bi- 
ſhops of Durham, when they were abridged by 
the ſtatute of the twenty-ſeventh year of the reign 
of king Henry the Eighth, which ſtripped: them 
of their palatinate power, with reſpect to their 
granting of pardons, creating judges, and ma- 
king out judicial writs and indictments, but the 
biſhops, and their temporal chancellors, were ſtill ö 
allowed to act as juſtices of the peace. In the 
reign of king Edward the Sixth, this biſhopric» 
was diflolved, and all its revenues and immunities: 
were given by parliament to the crown: but this 
act was repealed by queen Mary, who reſtored: 
the ſee to the ſtate in which it had been left 
by king Henry the Eighth. | However, as this: 
county was a kind of principality dictinct from the 
reſt of the kingdom, it never ſent repreſentatives: 
to parliament, till the reign, * -kivg harley the: 
Second. * 

The air of this county is Wige ew nel 
though it is very cold on the hills; and according 
to ſome authors, the air of the weſt parts is ſhar-. : 
per than that of the eaſt; however, it is-mildes- 
and more pleaſant towards the ſea, the warm va 
pours of which mitigate the cold, Which ain 16, 
northern a ſituation muſt neceſſarily be ſevere, dur 
ring a conſiderable part of the winter ſeaſon 

The ſoil is very different; on the weſt ſide to- 
wards Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, . the 
country is mountainous and barren ; there is but 
little graſs on the hills; and the fields are naked, 
and have few trees; but the yallies are generally 
fruitful. The ridge of mountains, which runs 
through this and other counties, is termed. by 
Camden the Engliſh Appenines. They contain 


mines 


F . 


\ Or Thy. e 
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mines of iron, lead, and coal, of which laſt pro- 


digious quantities are carried from thence to diffe- 


rent parts of England. The eaſtern and ſouthern 
parts of the county, which border upon the ſea, 
are generally fertile, and abound with rich mea- 
dows, paſtures, corn-fields, and woods. | 
This county is well watered by rivets and 
brooks, it having ſixteen rivers, the chief of 
which are the Tees and the Were. The Tees, 
which riſes on the borders of Cumberland, runs 
eaſt ſouth-eaſt, and receives, beſides ſeveral leſs 
conſiderable ſtreams, the Hude, the Lune, the 


Skern, and the Bauder. Near the confluence of 


the rivers Tees and Bauder, there happened an 
eruption of water, about Midſummer 1689, 


- which, in forcing its paſſage from below, carried 
away fuch a quantity of earth, as left a chaſm of 


160 yards long, eighty yards broad, and fix or 
ſeven deep, choaking up both the rivers, and kil- 
ling great quantities of fiſh, The meadows over 
which the flood paſſed, were alſo ſpoiled for a time, 
by the mud which it left behind. Foo 
The river Tees is alſo remarkable for a ford 


cover it, in the road from London to Durham, 


Where the biſhop, at his firſt coming to take poſ- 
ſeffioti of his ſee, is met by the country'gentle- 
men; and where the lord of the manor of Sock- 
burn, a village upon the ſame river, advances in- 
to the middle of the ſtream, and preſents him 
with a faulchion, as an emblem of his temporal 
power, which he returns to him, and then proceeds 


forward. | 


The Were is formed of three ſmall ſtreams, 
called the Kallop, the Wallop, and the Burdop, 
which riſe near each other, in the weſt part of the 
county, within three miles of the head of the 
Tees. The Were thus formed, flows eaſtward, 
and receives the Gaunleſs, with ſeveral ſmaller 
. 5 | ſtreams 3 


ſtreams; and then by many windings directs its 
courſe north-eaſt, and paſſing by the city of Dur- 
ham, falls into the German ſea at Sunderland, a 
conſiderable port of this county. As to the Tine, 
it may with more propriety be ſaid to belong to 
Northumberland, it not only dividing that county 
from this, but extending a conſiderable way thro' 
Northumberland. Theſe rivers abound with fiſh, 
and particularly with Salmon, of which great 
quantities are ſent to London, under the name of 
Neweaſtle-Salmon. | a 
About Batterby, a village near Durham, are 
ſeveral great ſtones, in the channel of the river, 
that are never covered, but when it overflows; 
and over which, if water be poured, it will, in a 
ſhort time, become brackiſh. And at Saltwater- 
Haugh is a ſalt ſpring in the middle of the Were, 
which is moſt eafily perceived in the ſummer, 
when the water of the river is low; for then the 
water bubbles up, forty yards in length, and ten 
in breadth. The water of this ſpring tinges all 
the ſtones near it of a red colour. The faltnefs 
of the water is ſuppoſed to proceed from a rock, 
upon the ſarface of which, in a hot day, is fre- 
quently found a perfect ſalt. This water, as ſoon 
as it comes out of the rock, is as ſalt as any brine; 
and though it is but ſmall in quantity, when com- 
pared with the freſh water of the river, it is fo 
ſtrong, as to give a brackiſhneſs to the ſtream,” a 
hundred yards below it. This water, when boil- 
ed, affords a great quantity of bay-ſalt, though it 
is not ſo palatable as common ſalt, 
Sheals in this county is famous for its falt- 
works, there being there above 200 pans for 
boiling the fea-water into ſalt, which are fatd to 
require 100,000 chaldrons of coals every year. 
The ſalt made there ſupplies London, great part 
of the intermediate country, and many places,” 
Gan 1 ſupplied 


ee 


wpplied with ſalt by the en of the river 
Thames. 
Near the village of Batterby juſt mentioned was | 
diſcovered, not many years ago, a medicinal 
ſpring, ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur, that 
has been much frequented for the curing of ſe- 
veral diſeaſes. It was found by fome workmen, 
who were ſearching for coal; and having made a 
hole, the water iſſued out, and has n en run 
ning ever ſince. | 
At Hartlepool, a town Crate) on the fed ſhore, - 
fifteen-mites ſouth-weſt of Durham, is a chalybeate 
water, which, as it riſes, diſcovers a little ſul- 
phur, that ſoon: flies off after it is taken woe It 
lets fall a white ſediment with ſalt of tartar; be- 
comes whitiſh with ſpirits of hartſhorn, and turns 
of a pink colour with galls, but green with ſyr- 
rup of violets. . A gallon. yields 120 grains of 
ſediment, 8 two parts are nitre, one ſea 
ſalt, and the ref lime ſtone. This water is an 
excellent antiſcorbutic, and cures habitual cholics. 
It is good in pains of the ſtomach, in indigeſtion, 
in the gravel, in womens obſtructions, in hypo- 
chondriac melancholy, in the cachexy, in weak- 
neſs of the back, hectical Wee and e ul- 
cers. 1 "> "=o 2 " 
There. are few na ants. in this e 
which are got to be found elſewhere; how- 
ever, there are four taken notice of, naked: y, The 
wild. northern cherry, with ſmall late ripe fruit, 
Ceraſus ſylveſtris ſeptentrionalis. Growing on the 
banks of the Tees, near Bernard Dale, 0 
Red currants, Ribes vulgaris fructu rubro, in the 
woods. both in the biſhoprie of Durham, and in 
n parts of Vorkſhire N. Meltmute- 
. | 
Sbrub cinquefoil, Pentapbyllides fuel in 
ſeveral places in this county. 
Elon! Common 


* » 


e 
Common ox-eye, Buphthalmum vulgare, Ger. 


Found on a bank near the river Tees, not far 
ent Sugburn 1 in this biſhopric. | ür 


- The county of 'Durbiim is in che pr province of 
"Wark and js a dioceſe of itſelf. . Tt is not divided 


into hundreds; but like Cumberland, into wards 


or wakes, of which it contains four. It has one 


city, and only ſeven market towns, 113 pariſhes, 
ſending but four members to parliament, viz. two 
knights of the ſhire: for the county, and two Citi- 
zens for the city of Durham. 

If we enter this county on the eaſt fide, from 


Guyſeborough in Yorkſhire, we come to STock- 


TON, which is ſituated on the river Tees, thirty- 
ſeven miles weſt of Whitby in Vorkſhire, nine- 
teen ſouth-eaſt of Durham, and 219 north of 
London. Stockton, from a poor village, is be- 
come a corporation, and a well built market 
town, that carries on a conſiderable trade to Lon- 


don in lead, butter, and bacon; beſides which it 


has been famed for its ale, which was formerly 


much better known in London than it is at pre- 


ſent. It is a place of great reſort and bufineſs; 
and both its trade, and the number of its inhabi- 
tants, are much increaſed. The river Tees is 
capable of bearing ſhips of good burthen to this 
place, but the current is ſometimes dangerous'; 
however, for the management of the port, there 
is a collector of the cuſtoms, and other inferior 
officers. This port is a member of that of New 
caſtle, as appears by a commiſſion returned into 
the exchequer, in the reign of king Charles the 


Second, and by a report made in the third year of 


king George the Second, of the dimenſions of its 
three quays for ſhipping: and landing goods. It has 
one church, and is governed by a mayor and al- 
dermen. It is one or the four ward towns of the 
| county, 
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Wenn emen en Saturdays, and a fair 


on the 18th of July, for toys and fifh. 


GRETHAM is a village, eight miles north of 


Stockton, where there was an hoſpital, founded 
and endowed by Stitchell, biſhop of Durham, in 
honour of God, St. Mary, and St. Cuthbert, for 


a maſter and brethren ; and for: the ſupport of 
ſuch-poor and needy people as. ſhould reſort thi- 
ther. He ſettled upon it the manor of Gretham 
and ather lands, and alſo granted to the maſter 
and brethren, that they fhould be free from all 
tolls, aids, and tollages. It was valued, at the 
diſſol ution at y l. a year. | 

About three miles — the north- eaſt of Gretham 


is ——— a town commodiouſly ſeated on 


the ſea-ſhore, and ſurrounded by water on all 


ſides, except the weſt, where there are rocks and 


hills. It is an ancient corporation, governed by 
a mayor and aldermen, with other ſubordinate of- 
fcers. The toumn depends principally on its fiſn- 


ing trade and its habour, which receives the coal 


fleets from Newcaſtle, when the weather is bad, 


or the wind contrary. It has a market on Mon- 


days; four fairs, via. on May 14, Auguſt 21, 
OAober 9, and November 27, for toys and fiſh. 
We have already taken notice of its mineral wa- 
ters in treating of thoſe in this county. In the 
moe: 131'5, the Scots ravaged all the neighbour- 
Rood, and entering this town, plundered it of all 
they could find; for the inhabitants got on board 
their ſhips, with ſuch goods as they could carry 
off, and put to ſea to ſave themfelves. © 

Near Hartlepool is MuxERE MOUTH, a village 
ſeated on F allwell⸗ hills, within a meaſured mile 


of the ſea-ſhore. At a ſmall diſtance from this 


village are quarries of lime- ſtone, where a gentle- 
man, who rented them of the proprietor, ordering 
. of lime- ſtone and rubbiſh, which A 
5 5 ble 
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bled the ruins of a rampart, to be removed, in 
the year 1759, there was found, in the middle of 
the ridge, the ſkeleton of a human body, which 
is ſaid to have meaſured nine feet fix inches in 


length, and the ſhin-bone two feet three inches 


from the knee to the ancle : the head lay to the 
weft, and was defended from the ſuperineumbent 


earth by four large flat ſtones. On the ſouth ſide 
of the ſkeleton were found two Roman coins, 


On crofling from hence to the north road, which 
extends from Stockton, you proceed to SUNDER= 


LAND, which received its name, according to 


fome authors, from the Saxon word Sonderland, 
which ſignifies a particular precinct, with peculiar 
privileges of its own ; and, according to others, 
from its ſituation on a peninſula, at the mouth of 


the river Were, which, together with the ſea; 
_ almoſt ſurrounds it, rendering it a piece of land 


almoſt ſundered or ſeparated from the main land. 
It is twenty-four miles ſouth of Stockton ; ten 


eaſt - ſouth- eaſt of Newcaſtle ; twelve north by eaſt 


of Durham; and 264 north of London. It is a 


| well-built, populous ſea-port town, but muſt have 
been of ſmall note in the time of Camden, ſince 


he takes no notice of it. It has, however, a fine 
church, which its late rector, the reverend Mr. 
Newcomb, ſpent the greateſt part of his income 
in beautifying and adorning. He began by build- 


ing a dome adjoining to the eaft end, into which 
he removed the altar, placing it under a canopy 


of inlaid work, ſupported in front by two fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order; but this gentle- 
man died before he had finiſhed all his intended 
improvements, on the 5th of January 1738. It 
is a borough and a ſea- port, but ſends no members 


to parliament, Its chief dependance is on the 


coal trade, from which the inhabitants derive 
great wealth, The coal of this place is fo re- 
3 | | mark- 
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markable ſor burning ſlow, that it is ſaid to make 
three fires. | The port was formerly ſo ſhallow, 
that ſhips were obliged to take in their lading in 
the open road, which was ſometimes attended with 
very great danger to the keel-men, who bring the 
coals down to the ſhips ; on this account, the veſ- 
ſels which loaded here, were uſually ſmaller than 
in the neighbouring ports; but as they ride in the 
open ſea, they no ſooner get in their lading than 
they are ready to ſail, which is a conſiderable ad- 
vantage, as they have been known to ſteer from 
thence, to deliver their coals at London, to beat 
up againſt the wind in their return, and to get 
back, before the ſhips at Sheals, which were load- 
ed before them, had been able to get over the bar. 
This town is much improved and encreaſed 
within theſe fifty years. The principal ſtreet is of 
great length, and of conſiderable breadth, paral- 
lel to which runs another but narrower, beſides a 
great number of others. The town, with the ad- 
jacent hamlets of Biſhop-Weremouth, Biſhop- 
Weremouth Salt-pans, Monk-Weremouth, and 
the North Shore fide, contain about 20,000 inha- 
bitants. | I hoſe who are delighted with ſea-proſ- 
pects, may here ſee twenty or thirty ſail of ſhips 
coming in with a flowing tide, from the coaſting 
and foreign ports, fifteen or twenty going out on 
their reſpective voyages, and thirty or forty ſail at 
anchor in the road, taking in their cargoes. A 
bathing-houſe, like thoſe at Scarborough, has been 
erected here, and a taſte for politeneſs and ele- 
gance has been introduced into the town. Here 
is a very fine pier, which affords a pleaſant walk, 
as well as ſhelter for the ſhips, and is ſaid to have 
coſt about 19,0001. They have alſo deepened the 
ſouth channel, by taking up part of the rock. 
So great is the trade of Sunderland, that in 
1753, there belonged to this port alone about 
4 ED 190 
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r90 ſhips, which are chiefly loaded with coals, the 
ſtaple commodity of the place, and the produce 
of the adjacent country, whence many people are 
employed, and great ſums brought in. In the 
ſummer ſeaſon, there are about 10,000 tons of lime - 
and lime-ſtone, carried from this river, in ſmall 
floops of about twenty or thirty tons. It is ſaid 
that there were loaded at this port in 1748, 2497 
fail of ſhips. And there were loaded at the port 
of Sunderland, in the year 1752, beſides the ſmall 
floops 2 mentioned, 


* | T. Ports Total 
Lady-day 370 ic” "avs 
Midſum. 1303 64 1367 
Michael. 1271 6x 8 
Chriſtm. 480 29 809 


3424 17 3597 


% 


In the quarter ending at 


This account is exactly tranſcribed from the 
cuſtom-houſe books of that year, and many of 
theſe ſhips were from 100 to 500 tons burthen. 
The amount of the duties of goods exported and 
imported, from and to foreign parts, communibus 
annis, is about 10,0001. And as it is computed, 
that about 260,000 1. Wincheſter chaldrons of 
coals are carried coaſtways, whereon there is a 
duty of 5 8. a chaldron on delivery, amounting to 
| 65,000 l. the whole revenue ariſing to the crown 
from the imports, exports, and produce of Sun- 
derland, may be reckoned about 75, ooo I. per an- 
num, ſo. that poſſibly, with reſpect to the duty 
ariſing from it, it may be the ſixth, or at leaſt the 
ſeventh port in the kingdom. 
HyLTon CAsTLE, ſo called from its ancient- 
ly belonging to the family of the Hyltons, who 
were barons of this realm, and had their reſidence 


here, is ſeated near the mouth of the river Were; 
Vor. III. 1 and 


9 


* 
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and in the reign of king Athelſton, was in the 
poſſeſſion of Sir William Hylton, K nt. whoſe ſon, 
Adam Hylton, gave to the monaſtery of Hartle- 
pool a crucifix of ſilver, of twenty-five ounces 
weight, and cauſed his arms to be engraved on it, 
as alſo on the gate. He likewiſe gave the ſaid 


* monaſtery a cope and veſtments, with filver to 
make a cenſor. This caſtle ſtill belongs to. the 


family of the Hyltons, and is a ſuperb ſtructure, 
' adorned with turrets, on which ſtatues are placed. 
Over the principal gate, which ſeems to be 


the moſt antique part of the building, are ſeveral 


coats of arms, the uppermoſt of which are thoſe 
that formerly belonged to the royal family. The 
+ other parts, over which there are no turrets, ſeem, 
B from the: regularity of the windows, to be of a 
more modern date. Of this ſtructure we have 
given a very exact view, T 
Seven miles to the north of Sunderland, and 
near the mouth of the Tine, is SoUTH SHIELS, 
which we have already mentioned, in treating of 
the produce of this county, as remarkable for its 
ſalt-works. Some years ago was dug up, in this 


rag - ſtone, four feet high, the front of which had 
» -the following inſcription, es 


- 


place, a large Roman altar, of an entire coarſe 
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Which Mr. Horſley reads 
thus, Dis Matribus pro ſa- 


lute imperatoris Marci Au- 


Q relii Antonini Auguſti pii fe- 


In, PROSAIV 
E MMAVRIY: 


 JANTONINT 
AVG PII FEL 


** 


reditum. This altar is ſup- 
poſed to have been erected 
upon Caracalla's return from 
his expedition againſt the 
Scots: on one ſide was cut, 
in baſſo relievo, a knife, and 
the ax uſed in ſacrifice; 


. 3 
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— 


on the other, an ewer, and 


— 


a ladle; and on the backſide, 


|| ©BREDIT'V | 


a flower pot. | 
Near WHIT:BORN LE- 


SARD, a ſmall town near 


the mouth of the river Tine, 


coins were dug 


| a great number of copper 
up ſome years ago, moſt of 


which were of Conſtantine, with the ſun on the 
. Teverſe, and the words SOLI INVICTO COMITTI. Two 
were of the emperor Licinius, two of Maximia- 


nus, and one of 


Maxentius, having the words 


 CONSERVATORI VRB1s, and a triumphal arch 


on the reverſe. 


About a mile weſt of Shiels is YARRow, a vil- 
 lage, near which were two monaſteries of Monks, 

placed there by Benedict himſelf, who gave them 
their orders and rules of living, whence they were 
called Benedictines. He was an Engliſhman, and 


ſo remarkable for 


his ſanRity, that Egfrid, king 


of the Northumbrians, in the year 674, gave land 
lying at the mouth of the river Were, for the 
building a monaſtery to St. Peter at Weremouth, 
and other lands at a place called Girwy, not fac 
diſtant, for another monaſtery, to the honour of St. 
Paul. In this laſt, now called Yarrow, are the 


M 2 | Tan 


licis . . . .. lubens merito ob 
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ruins of old walls; but the church-is a handſome 
ſtructure, ſtill entire, and made uſe of for divine 
ſervice. On one of the walls of this edifice is the 
following Latin inſcription. 


DEDICATIO BASILICAE SCI PAULI VIII KL: MAI 
'ANNO XVI ECFRIDI REG CEOLFRIDI ABB: 
EIVSDEM C ECCLES: DEO AVCTORE CONDI- 
TORIS ANNO Ill, | - 


In this inſcription the dale Dr. Gibſon ob- 
ſerves, the xv1. ſhould be xv. for king Egfrid 
_ reigned only fifteen years. It muſt be obſerved, 
that the great churches were called Baſilicae, be- 
cauſe the Baſilicae of the Gentiles, which were 
ſtately edifices, in which the magiſtrates held their 
courts of juſtice, were, on the ſpreading of Chriſ- 
tianity, converted into churches. It ought not 
to be inferred from this inſcription,” that Ceolfrid 
was the founder of this monaſtery ; fince it ap- 


pears from Bede's account, that he was only con- 


Kituted firſt abbot of the place by Benedictus Biſ- 
copius, who ſent him hither from Weremouth, 
with a colony of about ſeventeen monks. The 
monaſtery was valued, at the ſuppreſſion, at 401. 
1 

Pell, or Bede, commonly known by the name 
of Venerable Bede, an Engliſh Monk of the ſe- 
venth and eighth centuries, was born at Were- 
mouth, or Yarrow, in the year 672 or 673. At 
the age of ſeyen he was brought to the monaſtery 


of St. Peter, and committed to the care of abbot 
Benedict, under whom, and his ſucceſſor Ceolfrid, 


he was carefully inſtructed in the learning of the 


times; in which he made ſuch a rapid progreſs, 
that he ſoon outſhone all his cotemporaries. He 
was the author of ſeveral works, particularly of 
an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England, which, as 
well as all his other tracts, he een in ; JM 
; , in, 
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tin, and which is ſaid to have been tranſlated in- 


to Engliſh or Saxon, by king Alfred the Great. 


Such was the fame of this great man, that the Ita- 
lians and the Scots, in their turn, have ſeverally 
contended for the honour of his birth; but their 


pretenſions are conſidered, by the moſt judicious 


antiquarians, as altogether groundleſs. He died 
of a conſumption at the monaſtery of St. Peter, on 


the 26th day of May, 735. | | | 


We ſhall now return to the ſouthern part of 
the county, where, by the road from York, you 
enter it a little to the ſouth of DARLINGTON. - 


This place is ſeated on the river Skern, which 


falls into the Tees, and 1s a pretty large town, 
nineteen miles fouth of Durham, frty-ohe north 
by weſt of York, and 243 on the ſame point from 


London. This was one of the four ward towns 
in this county, and conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, which 


not being paved, are very dirty in winter. It has 
a ſpacious market-place, a handſome church, 
which has a lofty ſpire, and a free-ſchoo]. It is 
2 poſt-town, and a great thoroughfare in the road 
from London to Berwick ; and is the moſt conſi- 
derable place in the north of England, for the li- 


nen manufacture, particularly the ſort called 
Huckabacks, uſed for table-cloths and napkins, 


great quantities of which are ſent from hence to 
London and other places; ſome other ſpecies of 


fine cloth are alſo made here; and the water of 


the Skern is ſo famous for bleaching, that linen 
is ſent from Scotland to this town to be bleached. 
Here was a collegiate church founded by biſhop 


Hugh, for a dean and three prebendaries ; and 
dedicated to St. Cuthbert, which, at the diſſolu-= _ 


tion, was valued at 511. 8s. 4d. per annum. 
Darlington has a market on Mondays, for cattle, 
corn, and all forts of proviſions ; with four fairs, 
namely, on Eaſter-Monday, Whitſun- Monday, 

© M 3 Monday 


- 
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Monday fortnight after Whitſon-Monday, and 
November 22, for horned cattle, horſes and ſheep. . 
At Oxenhall, near Darlington, are three famous 
pits, called by the inhabitants, Hell-Kettles, which 
the common people think to be bottomleſs. Some 
have thought that they were occaſioned by an 
earthquake, an opinion which is countenanced by 
an ancient book, called the Chronicle of Tin- 
mouth, which ſays, that in the year 1179, upon 
Chriſtmas-day; at Oxenhall, in the outhelds of 
Darlington, the earth rofe up to a great height, 
in the manner of a lofty tower; and in this ſtate 
continued till the evening, when ſinking down, 
with a horrid noiſe, it was ſwallowed up, and left 
a pit full of water, that has continued ever ſince. 
Others, however, with greater probability, take 
them to be old coal- pits, that were formerly 
drowned. The water is Hot hot, as hath been 
often aſſerted, but is cold Ip to the very brim, 
and is of a Irons kind*From that of the river 
Tees, as it curdles milk, and will not Jather with 
ſoap. Theſe pits are fo far from being bottomleſs, 
that they have been found, upon trial, to be no 
more than about thirty yards deep. 

PRESBRIGG, or PERSEBRIDGE, a village upon 
the Tees, to the weſt of Darlington, doctor Gib- 
ſon ſuppoſes to have been originally called Prieſt- 
bridge, either from two neighbouring prieſts, who 
here built a ſtone- bridge over the river, inſtead 
of a wooden one, which they found here, or from 
the prieſts appointed to officiate in a chapel, the 
ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen near the bridge. 
dome time ago was dug up here a Roman altar; 
and ſeveral urns, coins, and other antiquities, have 
been found in its neighbourhood. 

Ten miles to the eaſt of Darlington is STAIN= 
DROP, or STAINTHORP, a ſmall town, ſixteen 
miles ſouth by weſt of Durham, and 237 _ 
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welt of London. Here was a collegiate church 
founded by Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland, 
inthe reign of N the F ourth, for one maſter 
or warden, ſix prieſts, ix clerks, fix decayed gen- 
_ tlemen, ſix poor officers, and other poor men; it 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed, 
at the diffolution, with the annual revenue of 
170 l. 48. 6d. The town, which is ſeated on 
the river Tees, has a market on Saturdays, but 
no fairs. | 
Near this town, is Rave Caſtle, which was built 
by the Nevils, the ancient lords of this place, and 
given by king Canute, with the lands about 
it, to the church of Durham, but was held by the 
Nevils of the ſaid church, for the annual rent of 
four pounds and a ſtag; and this family made it 
their principal ſeat for many ſucceeding ages. 
From them deſcended the famous Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, who, for his great merit, was creat 
ed baron Wentworth, of Wentworth Wood- 
Houſe, in the county of Vork, and by king Charles 
the Firſt, baron Rab ; viſcount Wentworth, and 
earl of Strafford. This caſtle is now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the right honourable the lord Bernard, 
and is an extenſive noble ſtructure, of which we 
have given the reader a view in the annexed plate; 


it ſeems to have been built at feveral times, there 
rang little uniformity between the ſeveral parts. 
From hence the road runs north-eaſt to Bx- 
$H0P's AUKLAND, a town pleaſantly ſeated on 
the ſide. of a hill, between the river Were, 
and the rivulet Gaunleſs, ten miles to the north- 
ward of Stainthorp, and about the ſame diſtance 
to the ſouth of Durham. It has a ſtone bridge 
over the Were; the houſes are handſome, and it 
is reckoned” one of the beſt towns in the whole 
county. The church, which is dedicated to St. 


Andrew, and was formerly- collegiate, is now a 
M 4 neat. 
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neat An Sure: here is a magnificent palace or ſeat 
of the biſhop of Durham, which was originally 
. built by — $4 Beck, biſhop of this ſee, in the 
reign of king Edward the Firſt, who placed in it 
a dean and prebendaries, to whom he allowed the 
large quadrangle for their habitation. | Walter 
Skirlaw, Laurence Booth, and Thomas Ruthal, 
the ſucceeding biſhops, nad ſuch conſiderable | 
additions to it, as to render it a moſt beautiful and 
ſtately ſtructure : but in the civil war of 1641, it 
fell into the hands of Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Bart. a 
commander in the parliament army, who pulling 
moſt of it down, built a new houſe with the ma- 
| terials. Upon the reſtoration, it came into the 
hands of biſhop Cofin, who pulled down. the 
| houſe built by Haſlerig, and added a large apart- 
ment to what remained of - the old building. He 
alſo erected a chapel in it in 1665, where he lies 
interred, from which time git has been called Bi- 
ſhop's Aukland. The ſame prelate likewiſe found- 
ed and endowed here an hoſpital for two married 
men, and two married women. The manor of 
this town belongs to the biſhop. It has a market 
on Thurſdays, and three fairs, namely, on Holy- 
Thurſday, the 21ſt of June, and the Thurſday 
before the 1cth of October, for cattle and ſheep. 
From hence the road extends north-eaſtward to 
DuRHAm, which was called by the Saxons DNun- 
holme, a word compounded of Dun, a hill, and 
Holme, an iſland in a river; it being ſeated on a 
a hill, and almoſt ſurrounded by the river Were. 
The name of Dunholme was afterwards changed 
by the Normans, into Dureſme, from whence 
aroſe the preſent name Durham. It is ſituated 
fourteen miles ſouth, of Newcaſtle, ſeventy north 
of Vork, and 262 to the northward cf London. 
Its ſituation is pleaſant and healthy, and the 
country in which it ſtands, ſo plentifu}, that it 
9 4 OE: by 
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is much frequented by the neighbouring gentry. 
It is encompaſſed by a wall, and defended by aca(- 
tle, which is the biſhop's palace.” This caſtle was 
built by William the Conqueror, when he ſent his 
brother Odo to revenge the death of biſhop Wal- 
cher upon the Northumbrians, who had killed 


ſhop Flambard pulled down all the houſes on the 
plain adjoining the caſtle, now called Palace Green. 
Patt of it being burnt, it was repaired by Hugh 
Pudſey, made biſhop i in 1153. Thomas Hatheld, in 
1345, made great additions to this caſtle ; as did 
alſo biſhop 1 1 in 1494. Biſhop T onſtal, in 
1530, built the gallery and chapel adjoining to 
it, the iron gate with the ſtone work on each ſide 
of it, and the water conduit in the court of the 
caſtle: biſhop Neile repaired the tower, and 
the reſt of the lie. at the expence of 3000 l. Af- 
ter king Charles's reſtoration, biſhop Coſin repair- 
ed the whole caſtle, it being much in decay. Bi- 
ſhop Crew adorned it, by putting in new windows, 
enlarging the chapel, and rebuilding part of the 
tower, that fell 2 and the ſucceeding biſhops 
have farther beautified it, and made the lodgings 
more convenient. | 
Durham is about a mile long, and 2 mile in 
| breadth; its form is compared to that of a crad, 
the market place reſembling” the body, and the 
ſtreets the claws. This city owes its origin to 
the monks-of Lindisfern, or Holy Iftand, who be- 
ing, with Eardulphus their biſhop, driven from 
thence by the Danes, retired firſt ro Cheſter in the 
Street, a ſmall town rorth of Durham, about the 
year 883, carrying with them the reliques of 
St, Cuthbert their biſho> ; ; and having continued- 
there 113 years, removed to this place about the 
year 995, depoſiting their reliques under a ſmall” 
aan built with hurdles, or ſticks and twigs wat- 
M 4 


him, that it might be a curb upon the north. Bi- 
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tled together. At length, biſhop Aldwin built 
here a pretty large church of ſtone; and, with 
the aſſiſtance of Uthred, earl of the Northumbri- 
ans, cauſed the people to fell and grub up all the 


trees, in order to render the place habitable ; and 
thoſe who performed the work had each a place 


for a houſe aſſigned him. The church was dedi- 


cated to St. Cuthbert, and biſhop Aldwin tranſ- 


ferred the epiſcopal ſee from Cheſter in the Street 
to Durham. This cathedral William. de Care- 


leph, who was biſhop of Durham, about the year 
1083, pulled down, and began a new church up- 


on a larger foundation, which was finiſhed by his 
ſucceſſors; and the ſhrine of St. Cuthbert being 


placed there, drew multitudes of all ſorts of peo- 
ple to pay their devotions to it, who bringing a 


multitude of offerings, the church was ſo enrich- 


ed, that at length it became a ſtately and magnifi- 


cent cathedral. 


The above biſhop Aldwin had, ſoon after the 


building of this church, ſettled in it a provoſt and 
ſecular canons ; but theſe being expelled by biſhop. 


William de Careleph, with the conſent of the pope 


and king, a prior and convent of Benedictine 
monks were placed in their ſtead, who continued 
till the general diſſolution, when the whole an- 
nual value of the biſhopric was rated at 31381. 
98. 8d. and 28211. 1s. 5d. clear, and the revenues 
of the church at 13661. 108. gd. per annum. 


This cathedral is now dedicated to Chriſt and. 
the Virgin Mary, and is a noble pile, 411 feet 


long, and eighty broad, with three ſpacious iſles, 
one in the middle 170 feet long, and one at each 
end: the eaſtern iſle being 132 feet in length, and 


the weſtern 190. The eaſtern iſle was formerly 


called the nine altars, becauſe ſo many were erect- 
ed, there being four in the north part of the iſle, 
four in the ſouth, and one in the middle; _ 
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laſt was dedicated to St. Cuthbert, the patren of 
the church. This was the moſt beautiful, and 
near it was the rich ſhrine of that ſaint. In the 
weſtern iſle was a chapel of the Virgin Mary, 
called Galilee. The whole building is ſtrongly 
vaulted and ſupported by large pillars. The 
wainſcot of the choir is well wrought: the organ, 
Which is a fine one, is very large, and the font 
of marble: At the entrance into the choir is a 
| handſome ſcreen 117 feet long, and thirty-three: 
broad. Many of the windows are very curious, 
particularly the middle window to the eaſt, which: 
is called the Catherine wheel, or St. Catherine” 8 
| window, and comprehends all the breadth of the 
choir, it being compoſed of twenty- four lights: 
in the ſouth end of the church was a window cal- 
led St. Cuthbert's, in which was painted the hiſto- 
ry of the life and miracles of that faint 3 and on 
the north fide was a third window, on which was 
repreſented the hiſtory of Joſeph, whence it was 
called Joſeph's window. In the chapel called Ga- 
lilee, the women, who were allowed to go no far- 
ther up than a line of marble by the ſide of the 
font, uſed to hear divine ſervice; and it then eon- 
tained ſixteen altars for the celebration of the maſs, 
but is now uſed for holding the conſiſtory court. 
The chapter-houſe, in which, are interred ſix- 
teen biſhops, is a ſtately room, ſeventy- five feet. 
long, and thirty-three broad, with an arched rgof 
of ſtone, and a beautiful ſeat at the upper end, 
for the inſtalment of the biſhops. The weſt end 
of the church was adorned: with two handſome 
ſpires, covered with lead,. the towers of which-are 
ſtill ſtanding, and there is a, lofty tower in the 
middle. The decorations of this ſtructure are 
ſaid to be richer than thoſe of any other church in 
England, it having ſuffered leſs by the alienation 
of its revenues, than any other cathedral 15 the 
:  king- 
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kingdom. The preſent endowment of the church 
was eſtabliſhed by king Henry the Eighth, for a 
dean, twelve prebendaries, twelve minor canons, 
a deacon, ſubdeacon, ſixteen lay ſinging-men, 
a ſchool · maſter, uſher, maſter of the choriſtors, 
a divinity reader, eighteen ſcholars, ten choriſ- 
ters, eight alms-men, two vergers, two porters, 
two cooks, two butlers, and two ſacriſtans. 

On the ſouth ſide of the cathedral is a fine 
eloyſter, formerly glazed with painted glaſs: on 
_ the eaſt fide the chapter-houſe, the deanery, and 
the old library: on the weſt fide is the dormito- 
ry, and under that are the treaſury and ſong-houſe: 

on the north fide is a large lightſome building, 
called the new library, which was begun by dean 


Sudbury, on the ſite of the old common refectory | 


of a convent. - 
To the ſouth of the cathedral is a quadrangu- 
| 12 pile of building, conſiſting of houſes for the 
prebendaries, incloſing a ſpacious court, the great- 
eſt part of which has either been new built, or 
very much improved ſince the reſtoration. Upon 
| the eaſt fide, oppoſite the college-gate, is the Ex- 
chequer, in which are the offices belonging to the 
county palatine court: at the weſt end was the 
gueſt-hall, for the entertainment of ſtrangers; 
and near it the granary and other offices of the 
convent. On the north fide of the cathedral is 
the college ſchool, with a houſe for the maſter ; 
and between the church-yard and what is termed' 
the caftle, or the biſhop's palace, is an area called 
the Palace green. On the eaſt ſide of the cathe- 
dral is an hoſpital built and endowed by biſhop 
Coſin; and there are two ſchools, one at each end 
of it, founded by biſhop Langley, and new built 
by biſhop Coſin. To the weſt of the palace green 
is che Nr n where! the athzes and ſefſions 
are 
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are held for the county; and near it is a ſine li- 
brary, built by doctor Coſin. ; 

Beſides the cathedral, there are here fix pariſh 
churches, three of which ſtand in the principal 
or middle part of the city, and the others in the 
ſuburbs. Thoſe in the city are St. Nicholas or 
the city church, which ſtands in the market- place. 
St. Oſwald's, edmmonl called Elvat church, and 
St. Margaret's, called Croſſgate church, which is 
a parochial chapel to St. Oſwald's. The churches 
in the ſuburbs are St. Mary's the Great, alſo cal- 
led Bow church, becauſe, before it was rebuilt, 
its ſteeple ſtood on an arched croſs in the ſtreet; 
it is alſo termed North Baily church: St. Mary's 
the Leſs, called South Baily church, and St. 
Giles's, commonly called Gillygate church. 

The other public buildings of this city, are the 


Tolbooth, near St. Nicholas's church, two ſtone. 


bridges over the river Were, the croſs and a con- 
duit in the market place. This city is ſaid to have 
been firſt incorporated by king Richard the Firſt, 
and was anciently governed by bailiffs appointed 
by the biſhops, and afterwards by an alderman and 
twelve burgeſſes. Queen Elizabeth gave it a 
mayor, aldermen, and common- council; but it 
is now governed under a charter procured bj y biſhop. 
Crew, of king Charles the Second, by twelve al- 
dermen, a recorder, twelve common-council- 


men, a town clerk, and other officers, who can 


hold a court-leet, and court-baron within the 
Kane in the name of the biſhop for the time be- 
| Tbey keep alſo a pye-powder court, inſtitu- 

mh to regulate diſorders at fairs. The market is 
on Saturdays, and there are three fairs, the firſt 
of which is on the 31ſt of March, and continues 
three days, the firſt being for horned: cattle, the 
ſecond for horned cattle and ſheep, and the third, 
for horſes, The two other fairs are on Whit- 
T ueſday, 
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Tueſday, and September 15, for the like. The 
fairs pay about 20 J. a year toll to the biſhop, or 
his leſſee. The biſhop is a temporal prince, he 
being ear] of Sadberg, a ſmall town near Stock- 
ton, which he holds by barony ; he is ſheriff pa- 
ramount of the county, and appoints his deputy, 
who makes up his audit to him, without account- 
ing to the Exchequer. He is alſo, as count pala- 
tine, lord of the city, and appoints all officers of 
juſtice, and other inferior magiſtrates. The choice 
of members to ſerve in parliament, is in the cor- 
poration and citizens, who amount to upwards of. 

I000, | | 8 

In the year 1346, a great battle was fought near 
this city, in which the Scots were entirely routed, 
and David Bruce, their king, taken priſoner. 

George Smith, the eldeſt fon of Dr. John 
Smith, prebendary of Durham, was born in that 
city May 7, 1693. After receiving the rudiments: 
of claffical learning at Weſtminſter ſchool, he was 
fent to St. John's college in Cambridge, whence 
he ſoon removed to the ſiſter univerſity, where, 
in May 1, 1711, he was entered of Queen's college. 
Here he applied to his ſtudies with ſuch. diligence 
and ſucceſs, that, among ſeveral other branches. 
of learning, he made himſelf a complete maſter of 
the Saxon language. He afterwards removed to 
the Inner Temple in London, where he devoted 


- himſelf to the ſtudy. of the law, particularly the 


more genteel and hiſtorical part of it, as he had 
no intention of following it as a profeſſion. By 
the perſuaſion of his uncle, Mr. Hilkia: Bedford, 
he became a membes of the nonjuring church, in 
which he took holy. orders, and was appointed 
titular biſhop of Durham. He was the author 
of ſeveral learned tracts, to which, however, he 
never put his name. He ſupplied Mr. Carte with 
ſome valuable materials for his. hiſtory of Fam of 
13. Fa. „„ 
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land ; and publiſhed a pompous edition of all the 


hiſtorical works of venerable Bede. He died No- 
vember 4, 1756. | 


Bincheſter, a town upon the river Were, alittle. 
to the ſouth-weſt of Durham, is ſuppoſed to have 


been the Vinovium of Antoninus, and the Bino- 
vium of Ptolemy. Through it paſſed a military 


way, and here are ſtill viſible the ruins of walls. 
and caſtles; and a variety of urns, ſeals, and 


other antiquities have been dug up in this place, 


pennies, and two altars, one which is of this form, 


Deabus Matribus Quintus. 
Lucius Quinti filius Claudia. 
I[tribu] Quintianus benefici- 
arius conſulis votum ſolvit 


altar is the following im 
perfect inſcription 


MARTI VICTORI GENIO- 
LOCI ET BONO EVENTVI.. 

Three miles northof Dur- 
ham is Finchal Pnory,. 


naſtery of Durham: it is a 
ſolitary place upon. the brink. 
of the Were, where a her- 


Finchall (who in his youth had viſited the holy 


fepulchre) ſpent his old age in devotion; and di- : 


ed here with the reputation of great Gn: Af- 
ter his death, Ranulphus. F lambard, biſhop of 
Durham, granted this bermitage, and the lands 
adjoining, to Algarus,. prior of Durham, and his. 
monks, which Hugh Pudſey, his ſucceſſor, con- 
verted into a priory ; and endoyed it with wm 

| | ain 


which Horſley reads thus, 


bens merito. On the other 


TRIB COHORL GARTOW 


which was a cell to the mo- 


mit, named Godricus de- 


1 
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tain revenues for the maintenance of ſuch monks 
of the abbey of Durham, as the prior ſhould from 
time to time ſend thither in the ſervice of God and 
St. John. It now belongs to the dean and chap- 
ter of Durham, and the ruins of the walls ſhew 
that it was formerly a large, magnificent ſtructure. 
It was valued at the diſſolution by Dugdale, at 123], 
a year; but by Speed, at 146]. 

KEPAR, KEPREY, . or KYPIAR, was an hoſs 
pital founded by Ralph Flambard, biſhop of Dur- 
ham, in the year 1112, to the honoar of God and 
St. Giles; for the relief of the clergy there, and 
the ſupport of poor people, he endowed it, with 
divers lands and revenues. It was valued, at the 
diffolution, at 167 l. a year. 

Ovkrod was a religious houſe, founded by 
Alan de Wiltone, and by him endowed with di- 
vers lands in this town and elſewhere, which were 
confirmed by king John. It was valued at the 
diſſolution at 111. a year by Dugdale. 
Five miles north-weſt of Durham is BR an- 
SPETH, a village, where there js a caſtle built by 
the Bulmers, a family of reputation, who had 
their reſidence here for ſeveral generations, till the 
male iſſue failing, Jeoffrey Nevil married Emma, 
the only daughter of Bernard de Bulmer, and 
brought the village and other great poſſeſſions in- 
to the family of "the Nevils. Sir Nicholas and 
Sir Ralph Cole had their ſeat here, and alfa Sir 
Henry Bellaſyſe. It is a lofty, large and magni- 
ficent e e built ſome what in the modern 
taſte. 

About two * to the eaſt of has is 
SHERBORN,: where there was an hoſpital, built 
by Hugh Pudfey, biſhop of Durham, and earl of 
Northumberland, for ſixty- five lepers, and ſome 


prieſts. Mr. Camden 11 it was a noble 
| ta 
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tal in his time; and was valued at the diſſolution, 
at 135 J. a year. 

CHESTER IN THE STREET, a ſmall town, 
about ſix miles to the north ot Durham, in the road 
to Berwick, was called by the Saxons Gonceſter. 

- It win ſuppoſed by Camden to have been the Ro- 
man Condercum, a ſtation where the Notitia tells 
us, the firſt wing of the Aſtures kept. garriſon ; 
others think this. ſtation muſt have been nearer 
to the Picts wall, and therefore ſuppoſe it to have 
been at Sunderland. | 

In the year 1057, Egelric, biſhop of Durham, 
laid the foundation of a church here, in memory 
of his predeceſſors the monks of Lindisfern, and 
their biſhop in this place; but while the, work 
was carrying on, ſo large a ſum of money was dug 
up, ſuppoſed to have been buried by the Romans, 
that thinking himſelf ſufficiently enriched, he re- 
ſigned his biſhopric, and retired to a monaſtery at 
Peterborough in Northamptonſhire, where he had 
formerly been abbot, the buildings of which ' he 
aye enlarged and improved. He likewiſe con- 

ructed ſeveral other public works, as forming 

cauſeways, and building bridges. 

Inn the year 1286, Anthony Beck, biſhop of 
| Durham, perceiving the pariſh to be large, ſet- 
tled in this church one dean and ſeven prebenda- 
ries; and ordered, that the dean ſhould have the 
cure of ſouls, and find two chaplains to aſſiſt him 
therein. He was alſo to cauſe three chapels of 
_ eaſe, to be ſerved with competent miniſters ; and 
that the ſeven prebendaries, ſhould each of them 
have a vicar z and each in his turn govern the 
cho:r. He alſo endowed the church with divers 
lands and revenues; all which! 1 were confirmed. by! 
Edward the Firſt. 


4 


Nearly — - to Cheſter i in 6 Street, but 7 
on the eaſt ſide of the 1 river Were is LUMLEY, 


a vile 
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a. village temarkable for its:caſtle, the ſeat of the 
earls of Scarborough. It was built by Sir Robert 

and Sir Marmaduke Lumley. Ralph, lord Lum- 
ley, obtained leave of Richard Ge 'Second, to 

make a' caſtle of this manor-houſe. It ſtands in 

a- beautiful park; on the fide of a riſing hill, cu- 


riouſly planted with trees, at the hottom of Which = 
runs the river Were. In its preſent ſtate it looks 


more like a modern built houſe than a caſtle, eſ- 
pecially at one end, tho there are battlements on 
all the towers and walls; but upon the whole it 
is à very magnificent ſtructure. 

Farther to the north, at the diſtarice of Yar PAR 
miles from Durham, is GaTEsHEAD'; this town 
in the time of the Romans was called Gabroſen- 
tum, a name derived from two Britiſh words, Gaffr, 
a goat, and pen, à head; the Saxons alſo called 


it Gaetſheved ; and the ancient hiſtorians, Caprae 


caput, that is, Goat g-head, a name which Cam- 

den ſuppoſes it to have received from ſome neigh- 
bouring inn, known by the ſign of a goat's- head. 

This toon may be conſidered as a ſuburb to New- 


caſtle, in Northumberland, on the other ſide of 


the river Tyne, to which it is joined by a ſtone 
) but there is an iron gate in the middle to 


When Edward the Sixth ſuppreſſed the 


C 


ie of Durham, he annexed” this place to 


the town of Newcaſtle but queen Mary ſoon at- 
ter reſtored it to the church. It is thougat to be 
more ancient than Newcaſtle itſelf, and was once 
the frontier garriſon, againſt the Scots and Picts. 
We ſhall now ar back to the ſouth, and 
entering this county by the road which leads from 
Neha im Vorkſhite, come to BERNARD 
| CasTLE, which takes its name from Bernard Ba- 


liol, the great grandfather of John Baliol, king of 


* ' Scots, Wag RR it. He left it to his great 


grandſon > 


determine the bounds, becaufe it lies in a different 
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OS on, whom king Edward having raiſed to 
13 che —— of Scotland, obliged. by oath te hold 
it as a dependance upon the kings of England; 
but John falling from his allegiance, king Ed-. 
ward deprived him of this and his other poſſeſens 
in England, which uſually had fallen to the bi- 
hop of this ſee; but the king being diſpleaſed 
with the then biſhop, Anthony Beck gave this 
caſtle, with all its appurtenances, to Guido Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick : but in the next reign 
Ludovicus Beaumont, biſhop of Durham, reco- 
vered it by law. Sir George Bowes, and Robert 
his brother, | bravely. —— this caſtle againſt 
the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, 
in the rebellion- againſt queen Elizabeth, who, 
atter eleven days attack, were forced to give them 
bhonourable terms to ſurrender. | 
It is now in the poſſeſſion of Gilbert Lord Ber- 
nard, of Bernard ora and. by the ruins, of which 
we have here given a view, it appears to have 
been of very large extent, for a good part of the 
walls are ſtill remaining, eſpecially _ one end, 3 
175 which ſeems to have been the principal part. 
Hernard Caſtle is now a little market town, in- 
- differently well built; it is ſeated in a bottom, thir- 
teen miles north-eaſt of Richmond in Vorkſhire, 
and has been chiefly. of note for ſtockings and bri- 
dles. It conſiſts. of one ſtreet, about half a mile 
IS length, and there are ſeveral lanes that branch 
_ out from it. Formerly there was a college erect- 
aa in the caſtle, by Richard duke of Glouceſter, 
in the reign of Edward the F ourth; it conſiſted of 
one dean, twelve chaplains, ten clerks, and. fix 
choriſters, as alſo. of another clerk, whom he in- 
corporated by the name of the dean and chap- 
lains of the college of Richard Juke of — | 
of Bernard Caſtle, with the privilege of purcha- 


| lng lands ; and in the fame reign, there * 2 , 
obo 
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hoſpital founded here for a maſter and three poor 
women. It has a market on Wedneſdays, and three 

fairs, on Eaſter-Monday, Wedneſday in Whit- 
| — week, and on July 25, foi cattle, horſes and 
John Baliol, founder of Baliol-college in Ox- 
ford; was born at Bernard's caſtle. He married 
Dervorgille, one of the three daughters, and co- 
heireſſes of Alan, of Galloway, a great baron 
of Scotland, by Margaret, the eldeſt ſiſter of 
John Scot, the laſt earl of Cheſter, and one of 
the heirs to David, ſome time ear] of Hunting- 
don; and it was in conſequence of this connec- 
tion, that his fon John, afterwards aſcended the 
throne of Scotland. In 1263, he began the foun- 
dation of Baliol-college, which was completed by 
his widow, and other benefactors. He died in 1269. 

Three miles to the northward of Bernard caſ- 
tle is MARwoop, a town ſeated on the river 
Tees, which has a manufactory of ſtockings; but 
has nothing remarkable, except its park, which 
extends from this town to Bernard caſtle. 

About four miles to the north-weſt of Bernard 
caſtle, and two miles weſt of the road to Walling- 
ham, is EGLESTON, where Conan, earl of Briton 
and Richmond, built a monaſtery for canons re- 
gular of St. Auſtin ; and having endowed it with 
ſufficient revenues, dedicated it to God, St. V a- 
ry, and St. John Baptift. In the year 1273, John, 

duke of Briton, and earl of Richmond, covenant- 
ed with the abbot and canons of this houſe to 
find fix chaplains, to ſay ſix maſſes daily in his 
caſtle of Richmond for ever; in conſideration 
thereof, the ſaid earl granted to the abbot and 
convent of Egleſton divers lands and poſſeſſions, 
and an apartment in his caſtle, for the habitation . 
of the ſaid fix chaplains. This monaſtery is now 
demoliſhed, but at what time hiſtorians do not ſay. 

K | 5 Sixteen 


4D:V RA 6 
Sixteen miles north of Bernard caſtle, is War- 
SINGHAM; which is ſituated on the river Were, 
in the road from Bernard to Carliſle, twenty-four 
miles ſouth by eaſt of Hexham in Northumber- 
land, and 231 north by weſt of London. It for- 
merly belonged to the biſhop of Durham, and 
when he went a hunting, the inhabitants were 


obliged to ſet up a field-houſe or tent, and alſo to 
furniſh him with dogs and horſes, The neigh- 


4 bouring country abounds with lead and coal-mines. 


It has two fairs, namely, on the 18th- of May, 
and the 21ſt of September, for linen cloth. 

Five miles to the weft of Walſingham is STAN= 
HOPE, a town that formerly had a market, which 
is now diſuſed, nor has it any fairs. It is not re- 
markable for any thing but its park. Near this 

place king Edward the Third eneamped, and be- 
ſieged the Scots, who had fortified themſelves in 
the Park; when being in his tent, he narrow] 

eſcaped being aſſaſſinated by James Douglaſs, a 

Scot; but was ſaved by one of his Rn who 

loſt his life in his defence. 
: Returning back to Walſinghumz and SITY 
ing eaſtward from thence to the road whieh leads 
from Biſhop's Aukland to Ebcheſter, we meet with 
.LANCHESTER, a village, with a handſome church, 
ſeated upon the Roman highway, called Watling- 
Street. It is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Glans- 
venta of Antoninus, and by others the Roman 
Longovicum. Many curious inſcriptions have 


been dug up here, and among the reſt a plate f 


gold, which Dr. Hunter ſuppoſes to have been af- 
fixed to the face of an altar. It is very thin, and 

weighs juſt two guineas,' the letters being formed 
by an impreſhon made on the inner fide, and are 
by Horfley read, Marti Auguſti Aufidius Aufidia- 
nus dedicat. Among the other inſeriptions is a 
tone, on which a corona is -ſupported by two 


winged 
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winged victories, of which the following is an ex- 
eee dE ol peri tn 


The inſcription is ſuppoſed to ſi 1 4. 
Aima Valens victrix fecit. The boar underneath 


that it was erected after ſome victory 
obtained by that legion over the Caledonians. 
Lancheſter appears, by the many ruins found 
there, to have been fortified with a ſtrong wall of 
great breadth, and to have been adorned with tem- 
ples, palaces, and other public buildings. Nat 
many years ſince, an aqueduct, which filled the 
baths and ditches, was diſcovered in ploughing. 
Here was alſo a collegiate church for a dean and 
ſeven prebendaries, founded by Anthony Beck, 
biſhop! of Durham, in the year 1283, and valued, 
upon the diſſolution, at 49 l. 38. 4 d. a year. 
_ _ -EBCHESTER is a village ſeated on the extremity 
of the county, on a ſmall river called the Dar- 
went, which runs into the Tyne. It derives its 
name from Ebba, a Saxon ſaint, the daughter of 
Ethelfrid, who lived here about the year 630, and 
was in ſuch repute for her piety, that ſhe was ca- 
nonized, and had ſeveral churches dedicated to 
her. St. Ebba built a monaſtery here before the 
ear 660, which was afterwards deſtroyed by the 
— Here were diſcovered, not many years 
8 % | ago, 
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age, the, traces ef a. Roman ſtation, about ad 


yards ſquare, with large ſuburbs, where a variety 


| of ancient remains have been ſince dug up; among 
Which is an altar, and an urn, in which is a cup. 
Horſley ſuppoſes Ebcheſter to be the Vindomara 


of the Romans. That the church, with pant 
of the town, ſtand within the old ſtation, the 


ramparts of which are ſtill viſible, and that a ane? 


litary way paſſes by. this town to ' Corbridge, and 
ſo to Scotland. 


The inhabitants — 4 — that there: have bag 


two or three loads of burnt aſhes found here, with 
ſome large bones and teeth. In the year 1725. = 


.countryman, who was ploughing within -a mile 


of this ſtation, fixed his plough upon ſomething 


which he could not move; and upon opening the 


earth diſoovered an oblong ſquare ſtone, Which, 
with more aſſiſtance, he took up. Under it was 
found a cavity eompoſed of ſix erect tones, with 
the . — walled up; and within it an urn a- 
bout eight inches high. About a Roman mile 


and a half to the ſouth, was alſo difcovered the 
foundation of a ſquare watch tower, ſix or erer | 
yards to the weſt of the military way. 


Ihis county has produced the following great | 
men; beſides thoſe we have mentioned in Wand- 


ing ſome of the principal places, it contains. 
Thomas Jackſon, a learned divine of the laſt 


century, was born of a good family, at Witton 
in this 2 December 21, 1679. Having 
finiſhed his ſtudies at the univerſity of Oxford, 


| where he took his degrees in arts and divinity, he 
became vicar of St. Nicholas, in Newcaſtle, chap- 
lain in ordinary to his majeſty, prebendary of 


Wincheſter, and dean of Peterborough ; but this 


_ laſt dignity he did not enjoy full two years; for 


he died on the 21ſt of September 1640. His 


works are numerous, and mee. Dame His 
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John Lilburne, was b in bal as : Thick- 
: ney Pancharden, in this county, and was ten- 
dered famous by the ſeverity with which he was 
treated for his writings; for publiſhing ſeveral 
pieces deemed libels; he was, by: a ſentence of 
the ftar-chamber, not only committed priſoner to 
the Fleet, but whipt at the cart's- tail from thence 
to Weſtminſter, ſet in the pillory for two hours at 
Old-Palace- Vard, and upon his addreſſing his com- 
plaints to the people, a gag was put into his 
mouth. Upon the breaking out of the civil war, he 
Was appointed A captain in the parliamentary army; 
and being taken priſoner at Brentford in 1642, was 
carried to Oxford, and arraigned as a traitor, but 
was after wards diſcharged. He was then advanced 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, but he refign- 
ed his command. Having thus broke off all con- 
nections with the ruling powers, he employed him- 
ſelf wholly in writing and ſpeaking againſt them. 
He now rejected the moſt tempting offers that 
were made him by Cromwell, whom hs attacked 
in the very plenitude of his power. Nor could 
he be intimidated by the loudeſt threats, or the 
-moſt ſevere puniſhments. Twice was he thrown 
into the tower, and twice tried for high treaſon, 
but as often acquitted. He was afterwards con- 
demned in a fine of ſeven thouſand pounds, and 
baniſhed out of the kingdom, to which, however, 
he afterwards returned, and ſettled at Eltham in 
* where he died — — 29, 10 57. 
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